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ARTICLE I. 


THE SWEDISH CHURCHES ON THE DELAWARE—A CONTRI- 
BUTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES.* 


By William M. Reynolds, Prof. in Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Tue origin of the Luraeran Caprcw in the U. States is 
to be traced, so far as human instrumentality is concerned, to 
that dark and stormy period of the seventeenth century which 
at ohe time threatened to exterminate Protestantism from the 
whole of continental Europe. It was inthe midst of the ter- 
rible tragedy of the thirty-years’ war that the illustrious hero, 
Gustavus Apotpuus, king of Sweden, formed the design 
of providing an asylum in the western world for the persecu- 
ted Protestants of all parts of Europe. The brilliancy of his 
exploits, and the vigor of his character having attracted to his 
court William Usselinx, an enterprising merchant and _navi- 
gator, who had spent some years in the Azores, and made 
himself well acquainted with America, and especially with 
the country on the Delaware Bay andwiver; the idea of plant- 
ing a colony in America was thussuggested to that monarch, 
who was no less sagacious as a statesman than he was reso- 
lute as a warrior. He accordingly granted Usselinx all that 





*The substance of this article was delivered before the ‘‘Lutheran Histo- 
rical Society,” at its third meeting, during the session of the General Synod 
in the City of New York, A. D. 1848, and was requested by the Society for 
publication. It is hoped that its presentation in the present form will be as 
satisfactory as in any other. 
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he required, namely, authority to organize a Swedish compa- 
ny for the purposes of trade and colonization in Asia, Africa 
and America, and a charter for these purposes was given to 
him in the year 1624. 

But it was no wild spirit of adventure, such as had already, 
in the tenth century, led his Gothic ancestors' to discover and 
explore this western continent, that impelled the patriotic Gus- 
tavus to send his ships and seamen to those distant regions, 
much less was it a desire of gain that induced him to invest 
his royal treasures in a speculation so doubtful as to its results. 
The most sincere love for his people and ardent desire to pro- 
mote their prosperity, an rf tate philanthropy, unfeigned 
zeal to subserve the interests of religion, deep sympathy for 
those whose attachment to the gospel had robbed them of all 
their earthly possessions, were the undoubted motives for this 
undertaking. ‘The colony which he proposed to found was 
to be a source of wealth and prosperity to all ranks of his peo- 
ple, to the poor peasant as well as to the titled noble. He 
would lay its foundations in justice and righteousness, and 
make all its future citizens freemen and Christians. Slavery 
was at once, and for ever, to be excluded from it. “Slaves,” 
said this Swedish statesman, “cost a great deal, labor with re- 
luctance, and soon perish with hard usage, the Swedish na- 
tion is laborious and intelligent, and surely we shall gain more 
by a free people with wives and children.”’* 

But it was not to Swedes merely that the western world 
was to be opened. Colonists were invited from all parts of 
Europe. All who were suffering from that civil and ecclesi- 
astical tyranny which then combined to desolate the fairest 
provinces of Europe, and to rob men of all the rights of con- 
science and of citizenship, were assured that they should here 
find an asylum. Six years before, the peace wrested at the 
point of the sword from the reluctant adherents of Rome and 
guaranteed by the diet of Augsburg in 1555, had been sud- 
denly terminated by the determination of Matthias, the em- 
Ea of Austria, (or rather of the Jesuits, by whose counsels 

e was ruled,) to exterminate Protestantism from Bohemia 


and his hereditary dominions. The unsuccessful attempt of 
Frederick V, the Elector Palatine, to assume the crown of 
Bohemia conferred upon him by the representatives of that 
nation, drew the war into Germany, and the Palatinate was 





1 See Smith’s Northmen in N. England. 


2 Argonautica Gustaviana pp. $ and 22, as quoted by Bancroft History of 
U. States, vol. ii, p. 284. 
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quickly overrun and compelled to receive Romanism at the 
point of the bayonet, and every state of Protestant Germany 
seemed to lie at the mercy of the conqueror. The Jesuits, 
supported by the arm of imperial power, remorselessly plied 
their bloody work of persecution in Austria, Bohemia and the 
other states which acknowledged Ferdinand II, as their here- 
ditary sovereign, and the same scenes appeared new to be ap: 
proaching for the remainder of the German empire. _Whith- 
er should the hundreds and thousands of those -who'preferred 
renouncing home, wife, children, and all earthly s, rather 
than their faith in Christ, resort? France was delivered over 
to the Jesuits, England was on the.eve of a great revolution, 
Holland still persecuted all who would not subscribe the de- 
crees of the Synod of Dort, and Denmark was soon to be cont 
pelled to make an inglorious peace with the Emperor, and sit 
quietly by whilst its allies of the Augsburg Confession were, 
one after another, destroyed. 

Sweden was the only country that had the courage to,inter- 
fere, and Gustavus Adolphus seems at this early day to, have 
formed the most comprehensive plans both for the mainten- 
ance of the Protestant cause and for the succoring of all those 
who were suffering for their attachment to it. Scarcely any- 


thing like enlightened views in — to the rights of consci- 


ence were yet known. Even the Diet of Augsburg, whilst it 
gave Protestantism a legal existence, made the prince, or gov- 
ernment, the judge of the religion which should. be tolerated 
under his rule, and only secured those who embraced another 
faith the right of removing from the country in which their 
opinions were proscribed. Cases of this kind were continual- 
ly occurring even before the breaking out of the war in 1618, 
and it was therefore a work of mercy to furnish such with a 
secure asylum. Such was the design of Gustavus in estab- 
lishing his colony in America. It was solemnly declared to be 
intended as an instrument for planting the Christian religion 
among the heathen,’ for the common benefit of all oppressed 
Christendom, a security to the wives and daughters of those 
whom wars and bigotry had made fugitives; a blessing to the 
common man, and to the whole Protestant world.2 Under 
the influence of such motives he kept this project in view 
from year to year. In 1626* he issued a proclamation en- 
couraging men of all ranks to take part in it. The following 
year he brought .it before the diet of his kingdom and thus 





' Du Ponceau’s Campanius Holm. 63. 2 Bancroft ii, p. 285. 
5 Acrelius p. 6. 
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gave it the highest legai sanction. This induced great num- 
bers to take stock in the Company, among whom are men- 
tioned the king’s mother, John Casimir, Prince Palatine of 
the Rhine, many nobles, bishops, and burgomasters of various 
cities, and large numbers of the people in Sweden, Finland 
and Livonia. The Company being thus organized, a fleet 
was fitted out for the purpose of carrying the colonists to Vir- 
ginia, as the whole of this continent between Florida and the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, was then called. But this fleet ap- 
rs to have been captured by the Spaniards,’ who, besides 
ing jealous of all attempts of other nations to colonize or 
trade with America, were also disposed to commence hostili- 
ties with the king of Sweden on account of his war with Sig- 
ismund of Poland, who was connected by marriage with the 
house of Hapsburg. Before this disaster could be remedied 
Gustavus Adoipbus had put himself at the head of the Prot- 
estant states of Germany, for the purpose of defending the 
rights of conscience, preventing the utter extermination of 
Protestantism in the land of its birth, and setting limits to the 
ambition and tyranny of the united houses of Austria and 
sr Still, he never lost sight of this favorite plan. Even 
when he drew near the end of his glorious, though brief ca- 
reer, amid all the cares and troubles of a campaign against the 
most renowned general of the age, the ambitious Wallenstein, 
from Niirmmberg, “but a few days before the battle of Liitzen,” 
says Bancroft,* “where humanity won one of her most glori- 
ous victories, and lost one of her ablest defenders, the enter- 
prise, which still appeared to him as ‘the jewel of his king- 
dom,’* was recommended to the people of Germany.”’ We 
can almost imagine that the illustrious monarch, whose ener- 
gies were all consecrated to the good of mankind and to the 
defense and extension of the Church, had a prophetic view, 
a vision like that of Moses from Nebo, of the fair country, the 
land of promise beyond the Atlantic, where not only persecu- 
ted Protestantism, but likewise persecuted humanity was soon 
to seek, and for a season find a refuge from the foes by which 
they were assailed, and where the Church was to “arise and 
shine,” and make “the wilderness and the solitary place glad, 
and the desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 





1 Loccenius Hist. Swed. as quoted by Campanius, p. 84. This is a very 
obscure point in the History of the Swedish colony which might perhaps 
be cleared up by a reference to Leccenius, to whose works I have not ac- 
cess. 

? History ii, 285. 

3 Argonautica Gustaviana, as quoted by Bancroft ubi sup. 
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The death of Gustavus Adolphus did not frustrate this any 
more than it did his great plan for the deliverance of Germany. 
The mantle of his wisdom and power fell upon Axel Oxen- 
stiern, perhaps the ablest and the purest miniater that ever 
governed a kingdom in the name of another.' Almost im- 
mediately after the death of the king, whilst Oxenstiern was 
still in Germany, (April, 10, 1633,*) he renewed the charter 
of the Swedish West India Company and invited the German 
Protestants to participate in its privileges. ‘These were accep- 
ted and confirmed by the deputies of the German allies of 
Sweden convened at Frankfurt, in December, 1634. But the 
difficulty of his situation from the battle of Nérdlingen, (Aug. 
1634,) until the victories of Baner and Torstenson had again 
completely turned the tide of war in favor of the Swedes, 
prevented any active measures from being taken in this enter- 

ise until two or three years afterwards. In the meantime, 
ert he had obtained from Charles I. of England,* a re- 





1 Of this remarkable man the great Swedish historian, Geijer, (in his 
“Svenska Folkets Historia,” vol. iii, pp. 301, 302,) gives us the following 
sketch: “We cannot but admire Axel Oxenstiern; and that the more, the 
better we become acquainted with him and with the mighty difficulties with 
which he had to contend. There is nowhere to be found a more honorable 
example of what a strong understanding and methodical labor can accom- 
plish. Yet this man was slow, and slept his full time! Whilst the burthen 
of a foreign war rested upon his shoulders, his glance took in all the internal 
relations of the kingdom. In his propositions as a minister we are made 
acquainted with a great statesman, a great patriot, and a man much more lib- 
eral than is generally known.” We cannot forbear adding the daily prayer 
of this founder of the Church in America, as given by Geijer, said to have 
been preserved in his own handwriting ; it is worthy of the man who under- 
took to finish the work of the great and ustavus, by planting the 
Church in the new world: “O Lord, m ! I know and‘am well assured 
of this, that thou art my Maker, my mer, my strong tower, the horn of 
my salvation, and my kind and merciful Father, who dost not let the desire 
of my heart pass by thihe ears without hearing me. I commend this day, and 
at all times, into thy gracious care, myself, my family, my native land, and 
thy holy Church throughout the wide world. ap ow good Spirit direct us, 
may thy holy angels protect us; give us what is pleasing to thee and suitable 
for us, and ward off what is displeasing to thee, or injurious to us either in 
soul or body. Grant grace, that thy holy, life-giving word may be preached 
purely. clearly, and uncorruptedly among us and our posterity, and that the 

oly sacraments may be administered according to thine institution, without 
abuse, and bear fruit in our hearts. Ward off all false religion, heresy and 
scandal, as also all misunderstandings and divisions in thy holy Church. Give 
unto us faithful preachers and teachers, guard and shield them. Bless our 
churches and schools, and let thy holy word shine in them, and our youth be 
trained up in the fear of the Lord.” Amen! 

? Bancroft ubi sup. 

5 Acrelius, p. 85, who gives as his authorities Campanius, p. 62, and Von 
Stiernman’s Sammlung, fie also says, that the act of cession was to be seen 


in the Archives of the kingdom until the burning of the Castle where they 
were kept. 
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nunciation of all the claims of that nation to the country up- 
on the Delaware, and had thus determined the location of the 
colony. 

Oxenstiern having returned to Sweden in 1636, was ena- 
bled to devote himself more fully and intelligently than he 
had hitherto done to the internal affairs of the kingdom. A- 
mong these the long cherished plan of an American colony 
claimed his first attention. 'To this he seems to have been ur- 
ged by Peter Minuit,’ or Menewe, as the Swedes write it, who, 
having (in 1632) left the service of the Dutch under whom 
he had been the first Governor or Director of New Amsterdam 

N. York,] had about this time come to Sweden and offered 

is services for the establishment of a colony upon the Dela- 
ware or South River, as it was then called, with which he 
was, of course, well acquainted, having resided in that region 
from 1624 to 1632. 

The expedition at length started from Gétheborg (Gotten- 
burg,) some time in the year 1637, in two vessels, the one a 
ship of war named “Calmars Nyckel (Key of Calmar,) and 
the other a transport, called “Fogel Grip” (‘The Griffin,) both 
laden with colonists, provisions, wares suitable for trade with 
the natives and all else that was thought necessary for the de- 
fense and prosperity of the colony of which Menewe was to 
be the Governor. It was in all probability, in the spring of 
1638,* that they reached the Delaware, and first landed ata 
place upon Henlopen, to which they gave the name of Para- 
dise Point, in consequence, perhaps, of the genial warmth of 
an early spring in a climate so much milder than that of Swe- 
den. It was with similar feelings that their Skandinavian an- 
cestors, six centuries before, had given the name of ‘“Vinland” 
(the land of Vines,) to the rugged shores of New England. 
This tract of country from the sea to the mouth of the Delaware 
river had been purchased of the natives, and settled in 1631 
by a company of Dutchmen, under Godyn, De Vries and others. 
But in the following year the colony taken out by De Vries 
was exterminated by the Indians, and no further attempt was 
made at a settlement there for some years. Menewe soon af- 





! He is also called Minuits or Menuetz, and by the Dutch Minnewitz. 


2 The precise date of the first Swedish colony has been much disputed, 
some making it 1624, others 1631, and others, among them the distinguished 
Swedish historian Geijer, (Svenska Folkets Hist. vol. iii, p. 68, Note 3.) 
1640. We decide in favor of 1638, in accordance with the authority of Acre- 
lius, p. 9, supported by the Protest of Kieft, the Governor of N. Amsterdam, 
which is dated May 6, 1638. This was called forth by the building of Chris- 
tina Fort, of which the Dutch may not have been informed for some time af- 
ter the arrival of the Swedes. 
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ter took his little colony a considerable distance up the river to 
a place called by the Indians Hopokahacking, having, in the 
mean time, purchased from the natives the whole country 
from Cape Henlopen to the Falls of the Delaware. Warned 
by the fate of De Vries’ colony, he at once built a fort which 
he called after the Swedish queen, Christina, and around 
this the colonists settled, their lands being carefully distributed 
to them by the public surveyor Mans Kling, who also made a 
map of the coast and lands, which was long preserved in the 
Royal Archives in Sweden. . 

The Swedes brought their religion with them to America. 
Reorus 'Torkillus, a native of East Gothland accompanied the 
colony of Menewe as its preacher, and one of the first houses 
erected, after the fort, was the church, which was enclosed by 
the same walls, and in it Torkil officiated until his death, 
which took place in 1643. This was, therefore, the first Ev- 
angelical Lutheran church ever erected in the U. States, or 
even in this western world, for it was not until 1665,' that a 
church was erected in the city of N. York, though Guericke, 
(Kircheng. iii, s. 366,) misled we suppose:by the loose as- 
sertions of American writers, says, that there were Lutherans 
here as early as 1621,* of which, however, I have hitherto 





1 It was in this year that the English under Gen. Nicholls took possession 
of New York. The following year the Lutherans who had been for some 
time increasing, though yrs by the last Dutch Governor Peter Stuy- 
vesant, (see Bancroft’s Hist. of U. 8., vol. ii, p. 300. Albany Records, iv, 
19, 25.) presented a petition asking permission to build a church and calla 

tor. This-was granted, and they at once called the Rev. Jacob Fabritius 
rom Holland. He arrived in 1669, and labored among them eight years, af- 
ter which he went to Philadelphia, and became the pastor of the Swedish 
church at Wicacoa, as stated in the text below. 


2Since writing the above I have had an opportunity,of examining the 
Records of the Dutch Colonial government, in the office of the Secretary of 
State at Albany, from which I ascertain that the Lutherans began to hold 
meetings for religious instruction and prayer, in private houses in N. Am- 
sterdam about the year 1655, or perhaps even earlier, as their petition of the 
24th of Oct. 1656, informs us, that they had then already received an answer 
from the Directors of the West India Company in Holland, assuring them 
that «the doctrine of the unaltered Augsburg Confession might be tolerated 
in the West Indies and New Netherlands as it was in their native country, 
Holland.” But a Placard, dated Feb. 1, 1656, published by the magistrates 
of the city, prohibited “preaching, or attending any public religious services 
but those sanctioned by the Synod of Dort” under a prety of 100 pounds 
Flemish for the preacher and 25 pounds for the hearer. To this the Luth- 
erans submitted until they received the favorable answer just mentioned from 
the Directors in Holland, when they very humbly requested the city Govern- 
ment, no longer to interrupt their “religious exercises of reading and singing, 
till, as we hope and expect, under God’s aid, next spring, a qualified person 
shall arrive from our Fatherland to instruct us and take care of our souls.” 
But not only was this reasonable request refused, but they were also fined 
and imprisoned for refusing to have their children baptised by the Reformea 
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been able to find no evidence. Of the doctrinal basis upon 
which this church was established we are distinctly informed 
in the Instructions given to the second governor, John Printz, 
who, in 1642, was appointed to succeed Menewe, who had 
died the preceding year, his place having been supplied by 
Peter Hollendare until the arrival of Printz. In these In- 
structions, after having carefully pointed out the Governor's 
duties as regarded the temp..al concerns of the colony and its 
intercourse with the natives and the neighboring colonists 
from Holland and England, which was to be pacific and con- 
ciliatory, the 26th Art. proceeds as follows : 

“Above all things shall the Governor endeavor, and see to 
it, that he render in all things to Almighty God the true wor- 
ship that is his due, the glory, the praise, and the homage 
which -belong to him ; to that end he shall take suitable meas- 
ures.that divine service is zealously performed according to 
the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, the Council of Upsala, and 
the ceremonies of the Swedish Church, having care that all 
men, and especially the youth, be well instructed in all parts 
of Christianity,* and that a good Church discipline be also es- 
tablished and practiced.” “ 

The first Lutheran church in America was, therefore, organ- 
ized upon the model of the Church in Sweden, and in no part 
of the world has Lutheranism been more fully established or 
more steadfastly maintained than in that part of Skandinavia.* 

It was upon these principles that the Swedish Churches in 
this country were established, and they maintained them faith- 
fully for near two hundred years, ‘They are also presupposed 
by all the benefactions received from Sweden, and by the 


charter first granted by the p ry government of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1765, and afervartstaimewed, though unfortuna- 


tely modified by the Legislature of the State, in 1787, and 
which is still the fundamental law of these churches, — the 
only title by which they hold their property in Pennsylvania. 





reachers who required them to acknowledge the decrees of the Synod of 
rt as sound doctrine, whilst efforts were continually made “to lure them 
to their churches, and matriculate them in the established Reformed reli- 
gion.” Although the Directors in Holland eee both Stuyvesant and 
the preachers, at whose investigation he had acted, and made known their 
determination to tolerate the Lutherans, yet when their minister, the Rev. 
John Ernest Gutwater, or Goetwater, arrived, in July 1657, they, in the fol- 
lowing year expelled him from the colony, nor did the Lutherans carry their 
point, so far as we are aware, until ten years after, and under the English ad- 
ministration. Similar to this is the history of the church at Albany, or Be- 
verwyck, as it was then called, as we learn from Dr. O’Callaghan’s admirable 
“History of the New Netherlands,” vol. ii, p. 320. 


1 See Appendix. 
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But although thus decidedly Lutheran, the Swedish Ameri- 
can Church was not intolerant. This is shown by the instruc- 
tions just quoted ; Printz is there told, “with reference to the 
colonists from Holland, who live under the dominion of the 
Swedish throne, the Governor shall not disturb them in the 
exercise of the Reformed religion, which is allowed by the 
Royal charter,” [by which the colony was established.] Thus, 
contemporaneously with Roger Williams, and independently 
of him, was freedom of conscience guarantied upon the banks 
of the Delaware, and this was done nearly fifty years before 
William Penn founded Philadelphia upon similar principles 
of religious freedom. 

Though Sweden was then at the height of its power, and 
the most martial country in Europe, its policy in the new 
world was altogether pacific so far as the Indians were con- 
cerned, and the work of their conversion was prosecuted with 
great zeal, though this was too soon interrupted to allow any 
important results to appear. The ninth Article of Gov. Printz’ 
Instructions is as follows: “The Governor shall treat the wild 
nations which surround the colony with all humanity and re- 
spect, so that no violence or injury be done them by any of 
her Majesty’s subjects who, on the contrary, shallido their ut- 
most to make them acquainted with the truths of the christian 
religion and the mode of worshipping God, so as to civilize 
them and give them the benefits of social order and govern- 
ment. Especially shall he endeavor to convince them that 
neither he nor his people have come for the purpose of doing 
them any harm, but much rather in order to supply them with 
such things as will add to their comfort, ‘onto such as are 
not found among them or cannot be manufactured by them.” 

The good effects of icy were visible-irf the uninter- 
rupted peace maintained br the Swedes and their Indian 
neighbors ; and more than a hundred years afterwards, when 
the government of the Swedes had long been subverted, the 
Indians continued to speak of them with the greatest affection. 
Thus we find the chief Canasetago [Conestoga] expressing 
himself as follows, (at a meeting held in the council-house at 
Lancaster, June 26, 1744, with Gov. Thomas, and the Com- 
missioners from Maryland and Virginia and the representatives 
of the six Nations, Conrad Weiser acting as interpreter:) “It 
is true that more than a hundred years ago a German [Swe- 
dish} ship came bringing many things, such as knives, hatch- 
ets, guns and the like, which they gave us. And when they 
had taught us the use of these things and we saw what kind 
of a people they were, we thought so much of them that we 
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tied their ship to the bushes upon the shore. After a while 
we thought the more of them the longer they staid with us; 
so thinking the bushes too weak we removed the rope and put 
it around a tree; and lest the tree might be overthrown by a 
storm or fall of itself, out of our great love for them, we re- 
moved the rope again and tied it to a very great rock. Still, 
not satisfied with this, for the sake of still greater security, we 
removed the rope to the big mountain, where we fastened it 
carefully, and rolled wampum around it. And for still greater 
security we stood upon the wampum and sat upon it, and to 

veut all injury we used all means to guard it and preserve 
it to the end-of time. As long as this stood the newcomers 
from Sweden acknowledged our right to the land, and from 
time to time treated with us for tracts of our land, and pro- 
posed to unite and live with us as one people.”' In like 
manner the Swedes, in their letter to the king in 1693, say, 
“We live in great unity with the Indians, who have done us 
no harm for many years.”* 

The efforts of the Swedes to enlighten and convert the In- 
dians to Christianity, were sincere and active and would, there 
is reason to believe, have been crowned with great success had 
they been left in undisturbed possession of the country. We 
infer this from the course which they pursued in this work» 
The younger Campanius gives us the following account of 
the occasion upon which his grandfather, who, as we have 
said, came over to this country with Governor Printz in 1642; 
applied himself to this work : 

“The Indians were frequent visiters at my grandfather's 
house. When for the first time he performed divine service 
in the Swedish congregation, they came to hear him, and 
greatly wondered that he had so much to say, that he stood 
alone, and talked so long,* while all the rest were listening 
in silence. This excited in them strange suspicions; they 
thought that every thing was not right, and that some con- 
spiracy was going forward amongst us; in consequence of 
which my grandfather’s life and that of the other priests were, 
for some time, in considerable danger from the Indians who 
daily came to him and asked him many questions. In those 
conversations, however, he gradually succeeded in making 
them understand that there was one Lord God; that he was 





1 Acrelius pp. 43-44—where he quotes The History of the Five Nations, 
- 103. 


2 Ibid p. 213. . 
3 The Indians called preachers ‘big mouths.” 
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self-existing, one, and in three persons; how the same God 
had made the world from nothing, and created a man and 
placed him upon earth, and called him Adam, from whom all 
other men have sprung; how the same Adam afterwards, by 
his disobedience had sinned against his Creator, and by that 
sin had involved in it all his descendants; how God sent from 
heaven, upon this earth, his only son, Jesus Christ, who was 
born of the virgin Mary, for the redemption and salvation of 
all mankind ; how he died upon the cross, and was raised 
again upon the third day ; and lastly how, after forty days, he 
ascended again to heaven, whence he will return at a future 
day to judge the quick and the dead, &c. They had great 
pleasure in hearing these things, at which they greatly won- 
dered, and began to think quite differently from what they 
had done before; so that he gained their affection and they 
visited and sent to him very frequently. This induced him to 
learn their language, so as to be able to translate for them 
what they wanted very much, to instruct them in the chris- 
tian doctrine ; and he was so successful that those people who 
were wandering in darkness were able to see the light. He 
translated the Catechism into their language, and he succeeded 
so far that many of those barbarians were converted to the 
sehristian faith, or, at least, acquired so much knowledge of it, 
that they were to exclaim, as Capt. John Smith relates 
of the Virginia Indians, that, so far as the cannons and guns 
of the christians exceeded the bow and arrows of the Indians 
in shooting, so far was their God superior to that of the In- 
dians.’’! 

Campanius labored for six years in America, evidently de- 
voting his attention mainly to the Indians, as we find him to 
have prepared, besides the translation of the catechism just 
mentioned, a vocabulary of the Delaware language, and also 
several dialogues in the same, as well as a short vocabulary 
of the Mohawk, or Mingue, as it is called in Du Ponceau’s 
translation of Campanius. Returning to Sweden in 1649, 
Campanius prepared his work for the press. Owing to vari- 
ous hindrances it was not printed until 1656,* nor was the 
printing finished even then. This was, no doubt, owing to 
the capture of New Sweden by the Dutch in 1655. Cam- 





1 Du Ponceau’s translation of Campanius’ Description &c. pp. 75—76. 


2In this year two ministers came over to New Sweden perhaps for the 
urpose of preaching to the natives, and the Catechism may at that time 
ave left the press. But as they were driven from the country by the Dutch 
' it could not be used, and the title and preface of 1696 may have been 
added when the Mission was renewed in 1696. 
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panius died at Frosthultz in Upland, where he was then pas- 
tor, at the advanced age of eighty-two, on the 17th of Sept. 
1683; but it was not until thirteen years afterwards (1696) that 
his book finally left the press. The king of Sweden (Charles 
XI.) was then moved by the prayer of Campanius, which was 
rved upon record, to send this work to America for the 
nefit of the heathen, as well as various other books of de- 
votion &c., for the use of the Swedish colonists, under the 
circumstances to which we shall presently refer.1 The work 
is evidently performed with great care and fidelity, and, judg- 
ing from his translation of his own work, with great success, 
It commences thus: ‘The Catechism which contains the sum 
and substance of the Holy Scriptures.—Thus shall your child- 
ren, sons and daughters, men-servants and maid-servants, to- 
. gether with all other persons, give all diligence to learn the 
Ten Commandments of the Almighty Lord our God.” The 
first commandment is explained thus: “We and all men must 
have a childlike fear, yea it must be our pleasure to love this 
powerful God more than any thing contained in heaven or 
upon earth, and we must place all our trust and confidence 
upon this our merciful God alone.” All the other parts of 
the Catechism are explained with similar simplicity, so that 
Campanius seems to eos had peculiar qualifications for his 
work. 
John Campanius, surnamed Holm, from Stockholm, the 
place of his birth, was, therefore, the first Protestant Mis- 





1 Five hundred copies of the work were sent to the Delaware. One of 
these I have had an opportunity of examining, it having been kindly pro- 
cured for me by the Rev. Dr. Demme, of Philadelphia, out of the library of 
the church over which he presides in that city. It is a duodecimo volume of 
174 pp. with the following title: “Lurner: Carecuismus, Gfwersatt pa 
American Virginske spriket. Stockholm, Tryckt uthi thet af Kongl. Mayt 
privileg. Burchardi Tryckeri, af J.J. Genath, f, Anno MDCXCVL.” That 
is, *Luther’s Catechism, translated into the American a ae por . 
Stockholm, printed with eee of his Royal Majesty by J. J. ath Jr. 
at Burebard’s press. A. D. 1696.” The book, bound in stout calfskin, also 
bears the Royal arms of Sweden upon the title-page, and in gilt, upon the 
cover, the royal initials 3, that is, Charles Gustavus, surmounted by the 
Swedish crown. The printing is very handsome for that age. It has a pre- 
face of some 16 pp. in Swedish, giving the reasons for the pentos of the 
book and incorporating extracts from the original preface of Campanius of 
which this takes the place, also some remarks upon the evangelization of the 
heathen in general and of the American Indians in particular, and sundry ex- 
tracts from the Sagas in proof of America pervtes been first discovered b 
the Skandinavians in the tenth century. Then follows the Catechism, eac 
question being given first in the Indian (Delaware) language, then a Swed- 


ish version of this, and afterwards, where there is any difference, the Swedish J 


version of Luther’s Shorter Catechism.—Since the foregoing was written the 
Rev. Thomas Lape, of Lockport, N. Y., has deposited another copy of this 
Catechism in the library of the Lutheran Historical Society at Gettysburg. 


+ 
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sionary among the Indians of this country. John Elliot, 
“the Apostle of the Indians,” began his laborsiin New Eng- 
land in 1646, several years later. Luther’s Shorte chism, 
too, was, perhaps, the first book of christian i trans- 
lated for the benefit of the inhabitants of the New’ World, al- 
though it did not (as already stated) appear as early as Elli- 
ott’s Indian Bible, which was printed’ at Cambridge in. 1668. 
I have also seen it stated' that there was a Swedish Missiofi-’ 
ary laboring among the Indians in the interior of this state, 
but have not, hitherto, been able to obtain any satisfactory 
information upon this subject. : ‘ 

As we have already intimated, the Indians to whom the 
Swedes thus undertook to preach the gospel were the.Dela- 
wares, or Lenni-Lennapi, so famous in the early history, and 
in the traditions and fictions of this cou and the Mohawk, 
or, as the Swedes write and pronounce it, Mahakua branch of 
the great nation of their powerful and perfidious enemies the 
Iroquois, to whom they also gave the general name of the 
Mingue or Minnisinks.* 

The second church built by the Swedes was-at Tenakongh, 
or, as it is commonly called, ‘Tinicum, also Teniko and Tut- 
aeaevung, to which place Governor Printz also gave the name 
of New Githeborg, when he built a fort and a handsome 
house there, which he called, after himself, Printz-hall. This 

lace was about three’ Swedish or fifteen English miles above 
ilmington, and so this was the first church ever erected in 
the present state of Pennsylvania. It was consecrated by 
Campanius on the 4th of September, 1646. It was also fur- 
nished with a bell, and was used for public worship until the 


‘year 1700.* 


Campanius was succeeded in the pastorate of these two 
churches by Rev. Lawrence Charles Lokenius, or, as he was 
more familiarly called by the Swedes, Lars Lock. He came 
to America under Gov. Printz, but the time when is not pre- 
cisely determined, though it is probable that he arrived" before 
Campanius left, which was in 1648, If so, he continued to 
exercise his ministerial functions in this country just forty 
years, as he died in 1688. He was also assisted in his duties 
for a short time by Israel Holgh, who also came during the 
administration of Gov. Printz, but was, together with another 





‘In Rupp’s History of Lancaster County, I believe. 
2 See Acrelius, pp. 424-5. 


3 We believe there is still a Lutheran church in that neighborhood in Penn- 
sylvania, and should be glad to have a sketch of its history. 
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minister who had came over with Gov. Rising, expelled by the 
Dutch when they took possession of the colony in 1655, and 
soon returned to Sweden, where he was made pastor of Sokn 
in West Gothland. ‘T'wo other ministers, Peter and Matthias, 
whose sir-names are not given, came in, the former with Gov, 
Rising, and the latter in the ship Mercury which arrived in 
the year 1656, before the Swedes were aware of the conquest 
ef their colony by the Dutch. They remained but a short 
time, and at their return the former was made pastor of Sma- 
land, and the latter of Helsingland, in their native country. 
By the year 1655, the Swedish and Finnish population 
had increased to about seven hundred. During the seventeen 
years that they. were under the Swedish government, they had 
enjoyed a high degree of prosperity both temporal and spirit- 
ual. “The Swedes,” says M. Ternaux—Compans,' “never 
* thought of restraining the industry of their colonists, a policy 
which, in the end, cost England its finest colonies in America. 


The colonists possessed so large an amount of stock that part 
of it ran wild in the forests, without being claimed by any one. 
The chase and fishing furnished them with abundant sup- 
large they particularly cultivated tobacco, which the company 


ad the exclusive privilege of importing into Sweden, and 
flax, which furnished them with clothing, as did also the wool 
of their flocks. Besides Fort Christina and Tinecum, or New 
Githeborg, they had formed various other establishments upon 
the right bank of the Delaware. Between these two forts 
was the village of Mecopanaka or Upland, now Chester; 
Elfsborg fort was four leagues south of fort Christina and well 
aaa with artillery ; Korsholm, Manyunk and Chinsessing 

i 


ngsessing] with various other villages, were upon the banks - 


of the river.’ 

The colonists were divided into three distinct classes, first, 
those hired by the company who were to serve a certain. num- 
ber of years according to certain stipulations, which seem to 
have been mutually satisfactory ; secondly, those who paid 
their own passage and were at liberty to establish themselves 
wherever they pleased, and could leave the country at their 
own option—these were called, by way of eminence, freemen; 
thirdly, a number of criminals and vagabonds were sent over 
to work upon the fortifications and public works, who were 
confined to particular places ae AY for their safe keeping. 
This last class soon became a nuisance which the sober and 





' Notice sur la Colonie de la Nouvelle Suéde. Par H. Ternaux-Compans. 
Paris, 1843. 
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virtuous colonists would not tolerate, so that when a number 
of them came over with Gov. Printz they did not permit them 
to land, in consequence of which many of them died before 
the ship could again reach Sweden. “It was after this forbid- 
den,” says Campanius,' “under a penalty, to send any more 
criminals to America, lest Almighty God should let his ven- 
geance fall on the ships and goods, and the virtuous people 
that were on board; it was said that there was no scarcity of 
good and honest people to settle that country, but, as engineer 
Lindstrém says, on his departure from hence, more than a 
hundred families of good and honest men, with their wives 
and children, were obliged to remain behind, as the ship had 
taken as many on board as she could hold.” Fom this it is 
evident that, if the colony had remained under the Swedish 
government, there was every prospect that its population 
would have increased rapidly, Without any additional emi- 
gration from Sweden, they had, by the year 1696, increased 
to about two hundred families, embracing over one thousand*® 
individuals, who still spoke the Swedish language. 

The causes which led to the conquest of New Sweden by 
the Dutch, are thus succinctly stated by M. Terneaux—Com- 
pans:* “The numerous wars which king Charles Gustavus had 
to sustain, prevented him from attending to that establishment 
which would, without doubt, have arrived at a high degree of 
prosperity had it been sustained a few years. The few vessels 
that he sent were captured by the Spaniards, and the Holland- 
ers hastened to profit by the opportunity to make an effort to 
recover a territory which they had never ceased to regard as 
usurped from them. They constructed fort Casimir, five 
leagues from Christina; though Governor Rising soon after 
succeeded in taking it by surprise ; he increased its fortifica- 
tions and gave it the name of T'rinity-fort.—But this aggres- 
sion was fatal to the Swedes, for the Holland Company or- 
dered Peter Stuyvesant, who was then Governor of Manhattan, 
to mee their audacity and force the Swedes either to submit 
to his authority or to quit the country.” 


Stuyvesant left New Amsterdam on the 30th of August, 1655, 
with seven ships and six hundred men under his command, 
and in less than a month had full possession of New Sweden. 
The great mass of the inhabitants, having their private pro- 
perty and the free exercise of their religion guarantied to them 





! Pagé.73, 74 of Du Ponceau’s Translation. 
? Rudman (in Campanius, p. 108,) says over 1200. 
3 Notice &c., pp. 12, 13. 
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in the terms of capitulation signed between Stuyvesant and 
Rising, on the 25th September 1655,’ took the oath of fealty 
to the Dutch government and remained in the country. 

The preservation of the Lutheran church at this time in 
New Sweden, may be set down among remarkable provi- 
dences. We have above (p. 167-note,) shown the intol- 
erant spirit of the Dutch at New Amsterdam, which found 
so willing a representative in Governor Stuyvesant. We 
might infer from some of their letters that the Dutch ministers 
had determined to exterminate the Lutheran church of New 
Sweden as a most pestilent heresy. Two of the Swedish 
ministers were forthwith expelled, being, perhaps, among the 

risoners taken at forts Casimir and Christina. But pastor 
k was allowed to remain under the following circum- 
stances, as we are informed by the Dutch minister, Dominie 
Megapolensis: “Our people retook fort Casimir again in the 
year 1655. It was provided with a right strong garrison of 
our nation, and contained divers freemen with their dwellings. 
So, one was appointed who should read something every Sun- 
day from the Apostles, which has yet heen continued, and the 
Lutheran minister who was there was sent to Sweden. ‘Two 
miles from fort Casimir, up the river, stands another fort, 
which was also taken at the same time, by our people, and 
the preacher, together with the Swedish garrison, was sent 
. But as many Swedes and Finns, to the number of 

at least two hundred, were dwelling two or three miles up the 
river, above fort Christina, the Swedish Governor insisted in 
the capitulation, that one Swedish minister should be retained 
to instruct the people in their own tongue. This their request 
was too easily granted, first, because trouble had broken out 
at Manhatten (New York), with the Indians, and men re- 
quired quick despatch and to hasten back to the Manhattans 
to redress matters there ; second, because we had no Reformed 
preacher here to establish there, or who understood their lan- 
guage.”* The article of capitulation here referred to, and to 
which such a repugnance is ry tee is in the following lan- 
guage: “Those [Swedes and Finns] who still remain in the 
country, shall have freedom to adhere to the Augsburg Con- 
fession which they profess, and also to retain a teacher [preach- 
er] for their instruction.”* The same causes, therefore, which 





' Acrelius, p. 73—75. 


2«Rev. Dom. Megapolensis to the Classis of Amsterdam [in Holland]. 
I am indebted to the politeness of Rev. Dr. De Witt for these and other MS. 
letters.” O’Callaghan’s Hist. N. Netherland, vol. II. pp. 289, 290. 


§ Acrelius, p. 74. 
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almost exterminated Lutheranism from Holland were here ac- 
tively at work to strangle it in its cradle in the new world. 
But just at this time, the storm which the Dutch had provoked 
by their barbarities towards the Indians, burst upon them.— 
Whilst Stuyvesant was carrying on his expedition in New 
Sweden, at the head of a force which, compared with that of 
the Swedes, was immense, and for which he had drained the 
colony over which he presided, emboldened, perhaps, by his 
absence and that of the principal part of the male population, 
the Mohegans, Pachamies, and some other tribes, made a de- 
scent upon New Amsterdam and the adjacent settlements, 
carried on their ravages during three days almost without re- 
sistance, except in New Amsterdam itself, murdered upwards 
of one hundred people, carried nearly twice that number into 
captivity, and desolated nearly the whole country with fire 
and sword. A messenger, who reached him with difficulty, 
recalled Stuyvesant from his bootless victories over a handful 
of Swedes, to defend his own fireside and to enter into humil- 
iating negotiations for the restoration of his captive subjects. 
And it is to this emergency that Dominie Megapolensis attri- 
butes the indulgence granted to the Swedes and Finns on the 
Delaware, who thus were allowed the free exercise of their 
faith and the benefit of a minister to instruct them and perform 
the ordinances of religion. 

The Dutch were not long left to rejoice in their triumph 
over the Swedes. In less than ten years (October 10, 1664,) 
a usurper still stronger than themselves deprived them of their 
ill-gotten gain. The English, under Col. Nicolls, an agent 
of the Duke of York, having first seized upon New Amster- 
dam and the Dutch possessions in that region, soon afterwards 
completed their conquest of the New Netherlands by the occu- 
pation of the country upon the Delaware. Although they at 
first committed various acts of spoliation and robbery, the 
finally gave the inhabitants the usual privileges of English 
colonies, and especially liberty of conscience. But the Dutch 
were reluctant to surrender this fair prize to those who had 
even less claim to it than themselves, and therefore, in 1673, 
once more seized upon their former possessions on the Hudson 
and the Delaware. Here their intolerance again threatened 
the Swedish church with the same danger that had been so 
providentially averted in 1655. Colve, the Governor-general 
of New York, having appointed Peter Alrick, schout, or com- 
manding officer, upon the Delaware, made this the first article 
of his instructions: ‘He shall uphold the true doctrines of 
christianity as these are explained by the Synod of Dort, and 


Vor. I. No. 2. 23 
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shall not tolerate any doctrine that is at variance with the 
same.”! In accordance with this it was proposed to suppress 
“the Augsburg Confession,” as the Lutheran church was 
there designated, and the great mass of the inhabitants were 
thrown into the greatest perplexity and consternation. But 
these intolerant proceedings were speedily checked by the res- 
toration of the country to England in the following year. 

Of the state of religiomamong the Swedes during the ten 
years of Dutch dominationjand the first thirty of the English 
administration, we know but little. During most of this time 
Mr. Lock was the only Lutheran clergyman, and he seems to 
have ministered to the Dutch as well as to theSwedes. In 
' 1657 the Dutch colony at New Amstel, which the Swedes 
called Sandhook, (now New Castle in Delaware) obtained a 
minister by the name of Everard Welius, but he died a pot, 
of years after his arrival,* during the prevalence of a malig- 
nant disease. He appears to have been succeeded there by * 
one Abelius Selskoorn, who, Acrelius tells us,* “came to the 
country after having finished his studies,” (where he does not 
say,) “and after preaching for some time at Sandhook went to 
New Amsterdam, and was, upon the nomination of the Gov- 
ernor General, Stuyvesant and the Burgomasters, ordained for 
the professors‘ of the Augsburg Confession, and voted a salary 
equal to that of Rev. Lock.” But where, or by whom he 
was ordained, or how long he ministered at New Amstel, or 
what finally became of him, we are not informed. This 
seems to have been the commencement of a union between 
the Lutherans and Dutch Reformed, at least we see no notice 
of the latter having a church or minister of their own, in New 
Sweden, after this. 

Mr. Lock was very unfortunate in his domestic relations; 
his wife eloped from him, leaving him with a large family of 
children. Considering himself divorced from her by her own 
act, he, after some time, married again, and was thus involved 
in considerable difficulty with the Dutch authorities, who, 
however, after temporarily suspending his official ministrations, 





' New York Register, Z. as quoted by Acrelius, pp. 110—111. 

2 O'Callaghan, IT. 336, 338. 

3 Beskrifning, p. 106. 

4 So we venture to translate this obscure passage of Acrelius—th we 
admit that it reads much more as though he were called to ordination with 
the approbation of the ““Burgomasters of the Augsburg Confession,” (sampt 
bifall af dere Borgmastarena af den Augsburgishe Confession,) but surely 
there were no “burgomasters of the Augsburg Confession” at New Amster- 
dam? There may, however, have been such at New Amstel, and certainly 
were in the Swedish settlements, and the reference may, possibly, be to them. 
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finally sanctioned his ¢ouf#e and declared his second marriage 
valid. During this ‘a to have existed that state of 
things of which the recent historian of the New Netherlands 
says: “'The ordinances of religion were totally suspended ; 
the Lord’s Supper had not been administered during two years 
and a half in the colony, and several children remained un- 
baptized.””* Fa 

or twenty-two years Lock ‘as @ only minister in New 
Sweden. ears after the had passed into the 
hands of , in 1667, a new church was erected at 
Tranhuk k), about a mile ard a half above the 
old fort at Christina, close to which, as we bave already said, . 
the first church was built.* The church was put at this dis- 
tance from Christina for the convenience of the Dutch at New 
Castle, who, as we have said above, had generally united with 
the Swedes in their church, and in the course of a short time, 
by continual intermarriages, had become almost one people 
with them. 

Mr. Lock’s “old age,” says Acrelius,* “was oppressed by 
various trials. ‘Towards its close he was lamed by shooting 
himself, so that for several years he performed no public ser- 
vices in the church, until death ended all his sorrows in the 
year 1688. He has left many of his name behind him in Ra- 
papo, all Swedes, honorable in word and deeds, who brought 
up their children in the Lutheran doctrines and the Swedish 
church.” 

In 1669,5 the Swedes built another church at Wicacoa. It 
was also a sort of fort, with loop-holes for defense against the 
savages by whom it was surrounded. It stood upon the site 
of the present Gloria Dei, or “Old Swedes’ church,” as it is 
familiarly called, in the Southwark district of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Lock must have officiated in it also, although we have no 





' Acrelius ubi sup. 
2 O’Callaghan, II. 465. 


«The Crane-hook church,” says a recent writer, (Ferris’ Hist. of Ori- 
ginal Settlements on the Delaware, p. 145,) ‘stood on a beautiful spot close 
to the shore of the Delaware, so that the people from New Castle and Rac- 
coon creek [in New Jersey], as well as those on the banks of the Christina 
and Brandywine, could come almost to the church door in their boats; a 

reat convenience at a time when there were no riding carriages in the coun- 
fy dil pehape few roads, and no bridges across the creeks and rivulets. 
But sifice that time, extensive flats, lying outside of the green plat of upland 
upon which the church stood, have been enclosed by banks, so that a boat 
could not now float within a furlong of it.” 

‘ Page 199. 

* Clay’s Annals, p. 64.—1670 Let. to Carr. 
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historical statement to that effect. But in 1677, the Swedes 
called to this church and to that at Tinicum, Dr. Jacob Fab- 
ritius. “He was,” says Acrelius,' “a German by birth, or, as 
some have thought, a Pole. He was called from New York, 
where he was without employment.” A writer in the La- 
theran Herald,* tells us that in 1665 the Lutherans of New 
York petitioned Gov. Nicolls for liberty to send a call to Ger- 
many for a pastor. This*being granted, the Rev. J. Fabritius 
arrived two years afterwards (in 1669), and entered upon his 
pastoral labors. About the year 1675,* he appears to have 
been involved in a difficulty in consequence of which he was 
(at the request of his congregation) suspended, and forbidden 
by the government to exercise his ministerial functions. It is 
probable, however, that he was soon pardoned, as we find the 
statement that he was eight years pastor of the Luthe 
church in New York, which agrees with the time of his 

to the Swedish churches upon the Delaware. He preach 
his introductory sermon in Wicacoa church on Trinity Sua: 
day 1677, and, after the death of his colleague Mr. Lock, was 
sole pastor until his own decease, which took place somewhere 
about the year 1696. During the last twelve or fifteen years 
of his ministry, he was entirely blind, but was able to walk 
from Kensington, where he resided, to Wicacoa, without a 
guide. He appears to have been a man of considerable learn- 
ing. Although he is said to have been a German, he preached 
in New York in the Dutch language, and although he at first 
employed that language among the Swedes, as they were 
generally acquainted with it, yet, as Acrelius tells us, he soon 
became so well acquainted with the Swedish language as to 
be able to <ekahat hisle service in it also. 


As his infirmities increased with his age, Fabritius desired - 


to resign his charge. But it was very difficult to obtain any 
one to supply his place. ‘There was scarcely any intercourse 
between Sweden and Pennsylvania, the Swedes having re- 
nounced all their claims upon the country. Still, several at- 
tempts were made to obtain ministers from Sweden. These 





1 Page 199. 


2 Vol. III. No. 1. as queted by Dr. 8S. S. Schmucker in his “Retrospect of 
Lutheranism,” p. 6, note 2. 

3 AsI have been informed by Samuel Hazard, Esq., whose forthcoming 
“Annals of Pennsylvania,” will, I have no doubt, throw great light upoh the 
history of the Dutch and Swedish colonies upon the Delaware. Judging from 
the Albany Records, we are compelled to conclude that the conduct of Fab- 
ritius, at least during the earlier part of his career, was any thing but becom- 
ing in a clergyman, and in 1683, Pastorius (no very good authority however) 
charges him with drunkenness. 
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not succeeding, in 1691, perhaps at the suggestion of Fabri- 
tius, who, it is probable, had been sent to America by that 
body, they addressed a letter’ to the Lutheran Consistory at 
Amsterdam, begging them by their love of souls and their be- 
lief in the christian religion, as well as by their attachment to 
the doctrines of “the unaltered Augsburg Confession,” to as- 
sist them in obtaining a minister who could preach to them in 
their native (Swedish) language. -‘No answer being returned 
to this letter, we may well suppose that they were ready to 
despair. But they did not. On the contrary, the conduct of 
the Swedish churches at this time is worfhy of all praise and 
of the imitation of those who are similarly situated. They 
selected two of the most intelligent and pious men that they 
ould find, as Readers, the one in Tinicum, the other in T'ran- 
“hook church, Fabritius still officiating occasionally at Wicacoa.® 
| rew Bengtson (whose descendants are called. Banksons) 
- 4an old man who had come to the country in» , acted in 
“this capacity at Tinicum, and Charles Springéf; who had 
been gs in London, where he had been im the service 
of the Swedish minister Lejonberg, and carried to Virginia, 
where he was sold as a slave for five years, whence he had 
» made his way to fort Christina, where he heard his country- 
men lived, performed this service at Tranhook. They read 
Miller’s Sermons, and used the liturgy of the Swedish church,, 
Acrelius complains that the young people were very inatten- 
tive to these services, but there can be no doubt that they were 
calculated to do great good. We cannot but believe that God 
was well pleased with them, as we see that when he had 
made sufficient trial of their faith, he sent them, from a very 
ey grok quarter, that supply for their spiritual wants for 
which they had so long and so earnestly sought. The man- 
ner in which this was brought about, was, evidently, provi- 
dential, and as follows: 

A young man by the name of Prinz, who claimed to be a 
nephew of the Swedish Governor of the same name, about 
the year 1691, visited Pennsylvania in an English ship.— 
There getting acquainted with his countrymen, he was very 
warmly received by them. As their hearts were full of the 
matter, they told him how anxious they were to obtain a min- 
ister for their churches, and expressed their confidence that if 
the king of Sweden were acquainted with their circumstances 
he would supply them. Young Prinz having returned to 
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' A very imperfect translation of this letter is given by Dr. Clay in his 
Annals, pp. 135-6. 
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Sweden, there met John Thelin, the Postmaster of Gétheborg. 
Having heard of his visit to Pennsylvania and the condition 
of the Swedes there, particularly their anxiety to have religious 
books and a minister of the gospel, Thelin, who was a pious 
man, became very much interested: in the matter, and men- 
tioned it to some of his friends who had influence at the court 
of Charles XI. The king heard their story with interest, and 
with that liberality and devotion to the good of his people, 
for which so many Swedish kings have been distinguished, 
immediately expressed his determination to do every thing 
that the circumstances of the case required. John Thelin 
was directed to write to Pennsylvania forthwith, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the number of the Swedes and Finns, 
what number of ministers they required, what kind of books 
‘they wished, and, in general, what was their situation. The- 


lin accordingly, on the 16th of Nov. 1692, wrote a very simple _ 


and affectionate letter! directed to Peter Gunnarson Rambo, in- 
forming the people of his Swedish Majesty’s intentions and de- 
sires with reference to them. The receipt of his letter, which 
reached them in May 1690, created great joy among the 
Swedish congregations in Pennsylvania. A deputation im- 
mediately waited upon Governor Wm. Markham for the pur- 
pose of explaining matters to him and asking his permission 
to enter into this correspondence with Sweden. This was 
readily accorded, the Governor also promising to recommend 
them to the Proprietor, Sir W. Penn, and to Lejoncrona, the 
Secretary of the Swedish embassy in London, for the purpose 
of expediting the business. 

Hereupon the Reader, Charles Springer, who was also a 
magistrate at Christina, was appointed by the people to an- 
swer Thelin’s letter, and to make known their circumstances 


and wishes. This he did in a letter* dated the 31st of May © 


1692, in which, among other things, he says: “We also per- 
ceive that his Royal Majesty still beareth towards us, as his old 
and faithful subjects, a kingly regard and care for our eternal 
salvation and happiness, and for the upholding of the pure 
and genuine Lutheran religion, and is also anxious that we 
should obtain ministers and books of devotion; for which 
royal care and great grace of his Majesty we all unitedly and 
from our hearts most humbly and fervently thank his royal 
Majesty, wishing him great prosperity and success, and every 





' See the letter in Acrelius, pp. 205-209—the translation in “Clay’s An- 
nals,” pp. 43-46 is abridged. 


2 Ibid. 211-217. 
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blessing both temporal and spiritual. We therefore . . . hum- 
bly request ... that two Swedish ministers, well learned and 
well exercised in the sacred scriptures may be sent to us, that 
they may be able to defend both themselves and us against all 
false teachers and strange sects, that may assail, or o pose us 
on account of our true, pure, and uncorrupted worship, and 
the Lutheran religion, which we are now ready to confess be- 
fore God and the whole world, and if need be, which may 
God avert, we are prepared to confirm this with our blood.— 
We also pray that those ministers may be men of good moral 
lives and characters; so that they may instruct our youth by 
their example, and lead them into a piods and virtuous way 
of life. It is also our humble request that you would send us 
12 Bibles, 3 Postills (sermons), 42 Manuals, 100 religious 
tracts, 200 Catechisms, 200 A B C books, for which, when 
obtained, we shall pay whatever can be asked, sending the 
money to any place designated by you. And for the main- 
tenance of the ministers, we most solemaly bid ourselves, 
that we will honorably maintain and support them to the ex- 
tent of our means.” 

They also say that they do not wish a Finnish minister, as 
they all understand Swedish. 

Having given an account of their worldly affairs, which they 
represent as prosperous, and of their treatment by the Dutch 
and English governments under which they had lived, which 
they say was just and honorable, they reiterate their desire for 
the speedy arrival of ministers and books, and finally conclude 
thus: “we shall, as in duty bound, ever present this in our 

rayers and supplications to Almighty God, who, we verily 

lieve in our hearts, has his hand in this work, which has 
been begun in so christian a manner, that He will not forsake 
- us although we are here in a heathen and a strange land, far 

away from our own dear father-land; ... Nothing more for 
the present, except that we all unite in commending you 
[John Thelin] to the kind and gracious care and keeping of 
the Almighty and merciful God both for your body and soul, 
and with earnest desires and hopes for the successful accom- 

fod of the work, we remain, highly esteemed and good 


your friends, servants and countrymen.” 


is letter was signed by thirty persons, who appear to 
have been the leading men among the Swedes, and there 
was also given a list of 188 Swedish families, embracing 929 
individuals, which, however, was not the whole number, as 
one of the ministers, soon after his arrival, wrote to a friend in 
Sweden that there were not less than 1200 persons who un- 
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derstood the Swedish language, which he also says was still 
spoken as purely as in Sweden." 

Thelin received this letter in due time and promptly for- 
warded it to the Royal Chancery, but various hindrances, espe- 
cially the death of his Queen, Ulrica Eleanora, for some time 
eam the king from fulfilling his intentions.* At length, 

owever, he consulted Dr. Jesper Svedberg, at that time Dom- 
Probst of Upsal, and afterwards Bishop of Skara, upon the 
subject. At his suggestion, certain funds at Stade near Bre- 
men, of which the Swedish crown had the management, and 
which had originally been devoted to the evangelization of 
the heathen, but which had long been perverted to other pur- 
poses; were devoted to this work. “In America,” said Sved- 
berg, “where these chlidren of Sweden desire ministers, bi- 
bles and other good books, there is a good opportunity to con- 
vert the heathen. Yea, we must prevent the children of Swe- 
den from becoming like the heathen among whom they live. 
Your Majesty could not employ these funds in a manner more 
consistent with the wishes of the donors.” The king took 
upon himself to provide the means for such a mission, and 
charged Svedberg with the business of finding men of suita- 
ble character for the work. At Svedberg’s suggestion® the 
execution of the plan was,by a rescript of the king, coun- 
tersigned by the famous Count Piper,‘ put into the hands of 
the Archbishop Olaus Suebelius. 

The Archbishop, accordingly, brought the subject before his 
Consistory, where Dr. Svedberg was ready with his plan of 
operations. Being in the habit of lecturing to a class of stu- 
dents who were preparing for the ministry, he had not only 
succeeded in stirring some of them up for this work, but was 
likewise aware of the character of those who had any quali- 
fications forit. He, therefore, addressed himself to Rev. An- 
drew Rudman, a native of Gestricia, who was a candidate for 
his degree in Philosophy in the University of Upsal, and urged 
it upon him as his duty to engage in this work. The young 
man who had never before thought of it, knew not at first, 
what to answer, but, after taking some time for consideration, 
expressed his willingness to go to America. But, in view of 
the unknown difficulties of the enterprise, he asked that he 
might, should he desire it, be relieved after some years of 





 — 
? Rudman in Campanius, p. 102. e 
2 It is possible that the printing of Campanius’ Indian Catechism may also 
have caused some delay. 
3 America Illuminata, p. 21, 22, 23, as quoted by Acrelius, pp. 223, 224. 


4 Campanius’ Description, p. 93. 
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service, and have the assurance of some suitable appointment 
as a preacher in his native country. This request was re- 

ded as reasonable, and at the suggestion of the Consistory, 
the king issued the following order, which was made a part of 
the fundamental law of the Swedish Mission in America. It 
was in the form of a letter to the Archbishop of Upsala, thus : 

“Charles, by the grace of God, &c. Our trusty and well 
beloved Archbishop. We have received your letter dated the 
2ist inst., in which you promise, aceording to our gracious 
command, to do all in your power to procure two learned and 
pious priests to go to America, to instruct the Swedes residing 
there in the pure Evangelical doctrines, but you request on 
their behalf thes they may be assured that after staying some 
years in that country, others will be sent thither, so as to per- 
mit them to return home to their native land. We hereby 
authorize you to give them that assurance, and so we com- 
mend you to the grace of Almighty God. Given at Stockholm, 
the 22d of February, 1696. CHARLES.” 

This was, in fact, the establishment of a Mission among the 
Swedes in America upon the peculiar principle, that when 
the Missionary had performed what was considered sufficient 
service in that country he should be relieved, recalled home 
and rewarded by a good appointment as a pastor, or in some 
other way. And so it continued to be managed for about one 
hundred years, when the Mission ceased, under circumstances 
which we shall notice in their appropriate place. 

It was left to Mr. Rudman to select his colleague, but at 
the suggestion of Dr. Svedberg he took Mr. Erie Bjérk, of 
Wesmania, who was then in his family as the tutor of his 
brother, Assessor Schénstrom’s, sons. 'T'o these two was added, 
by the king’s direction, Mr. Jonas Auren, a native of Werme- 
land, who was to travel, examine the country, and then re- 
turning home, report to the king the character of the country 
and condition of the people. Messrs. Bjirk and Auren were 
ordained at Upsala, Mr. udman having been previously or- 
dained. Upon the Archbishop’s recommendation they were 
furnished by the king with a very handsome outfit for their 
voyage, thirteen hundred dollars being divided between them, 
of which Mr. Rudman, who had to incur some expense in 
taking his degree in Philosophy, received five hundred dollars, 
pe others four hundred dollars each. The king, more- 
over, gave them a private audience, and told them that if they 


required any thing further they should apply directly to him 
? 


rather than to any one else. Here, indeed, was a king who 
was truly “a nursing father to the church.” Just before their 
Vor. I. No. 2. 24 
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departure he also sent to each of them another hundred dol- 
lars for their travelling expenses, and finally gave them an 
audience, for the purpose of bidding them farewell, at the 
close of which he thus addressed them: “Go, now, in the 
name of the Lord, unto the place to which I send you. God 
be with you, and grant success unto your undertaking. If 
you meet with any resistance or serious difficulty, return home. 
I shall bear you in mind.” Then turning to Mr. Auren, in 
whose father’s house he had frequently been, he put bis hand 
upon his shoulder and said: “Do you come back immedi- 
ately. Greet your parents for me.”! 

As a part of their instructions, and as an introduction to the 
—— in America, the Archbishop gave them a letter 
from which it appears that the Missionaries were directed to 
“preach God’s word, expound the prophets and other canon- 
ical books of the Old and New Testaments, as well as the 
Athanasian and Nicene Symbols, and the true doctrines con- 
tained in the Augsburg Confession of faith, which they were 
to explain clearly and purely, without any mixture of super- 
stition or false doctrines.” ‘They were also to “administer the 
holy sacraments according to God’s ordinances, and instruct 
the children of the colonists in the catechism.” The cate- 
chism here meant is, of course, Luther’s Shorter Catechism, 
of which four hundred copies were given to them for the use 
of the congregation, besides five hundred copies of the Indian 
translation of which we have spoken above. The king also 
made the Swedes a present of the other books for which they 
had written,* with the assurance that “it gave his Majesty 
great pleasure to hear of the prosperity of those congregations, 
and of their zeal and steadfastness in the pure Evangelical 
doctrine.” 

On the 4th of August 1696, provided with letters of intro- 
duction and recommendation to Lejoncrona, the Swedish Se- 
cretary of Legation at the court of St. James, the Missionaries 
Rudman and Bjérk set sail from Dalarin to America, by the 
way of England, where they were to be joined by Mr. Auren, 
who sailed from Gétheborg. They were also accompanied by 
Andrew Printz, the young Swede who had in 1692 first sug- 
gested the idea of the mission to Thelin, and whom the king 
had employed as their guide and attendant to America. They 
reached London on the 10th of November, but owing to va- 





' Rudman’s Ms. as quoted by Acrelius, pp. 228, 229. 
2 Contained in Du Ponceau’s Campanius, pp. 94-96. 
3 Acrelius, pp. 227, 228. 
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rious circumstances, nearly a year had elapsed before they got 
sight of America. Having entered the Chesapeake Bay, they 
first touched land in Virginia, and then went up to Maryland 
to which the ship was bound. Landing at 5 atte 4 the 
Governor, Francis Nicholson, entertained them with that hos- 
pitality for which Marylanders have always been celebrated, 
and having replenished their funds which had, no doubt, been 
somewhat exhausted by their long voyage, sent them in a ves- 
sel to Elk river, where they landed at a place which they call 
Transtown,' on midsummer’s day, the 24th of June 1697. 
There were some Swedes residing there, perhaps those driven 
from New Sweden at the time of Stuyvesant’s conquest, who 
received their countrymen with a hearty welcome, and imme- 
diately sent up to their brethren in Pennsylvania to inform 
them of the arrival. As this place was but a short dis 

from the Swedish settlements, the news was soon spread, and 
in the course of the next day, as the Missionaries say, “the 
people flocked in great numbers to see us;”* tears of joy ran 
down their cheeks, and they blessed the God of their fathers 
that he had at | heard their prayers, and sent them teach- 
ers to break unto them the bread of eternal life. “They wel- 
comed us with great joy,” says Bjérk, “and would hardly be- 
lieve that we had arrived until they saw us.”* 

It was indeed full time that the Missionaries should come. 
Fabritius had died about a year before, as seems to be implied 
in the letter of Bjork, from which I have just quoted. “They 
were, indeed, in want of spiritual assistance; for at the 
same time that-I, though unworthy, was appointed to that 
high office, they were deprived by death of their venerable 
teacher, the Rev. Jacob Fabritius,” A remarkable coinci- 
dence and a wonderful providence truly! a proof that God 
never abandons his church, but ever keeps up the true “apos- 
tolic succession,” by sending to the congregations of those 
that truly believe in him, and sincerely seek him, a constant 
supply of “ Prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers,” to 
guide them into “the good old ways” of His infallible word 
and of the pure Evangelical church. 

“On the Bath of June,” continues the Missionary, “we had 


only a small meeting for prayer and thanksgiving at the lower 
egation,” Tranhook. “On the 29th we went up to 
Philadelphia, a clever little town,” (founded just fourteen 





'T suspect that Transtown is a misprint for Franstown, the present French- 
town, no such place as Transtown being known in that region. 

? Du Ponceau’s Campanius, p. 98. 

° See his letter in Campanius ubi sup. 
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years before) “and waited on the Lieutenant Governor, Wil- 
liam Markham, who, when he saw our credentials, received us 
with great kindness.” 

They then prdceeded to read their pass from the king of 
England, their credentials from the King of Sweden and Arch- 
bishop of Upsala, and to give the people an account of their 
voyage, which was done on the 30th of June in the Wicacoa 
church, and on the 2nd of July in that of Tranhook. “It is 
customary,” says Acrelius,* “for congregations to choose their 
ministers, but in this case the ministers chose their congrega- 
tions. It was agreed that as Mag. Rudman had been first 
called and chosen, he should be allowed the first choice. He 
took Wicacoa, and Mr. Bjork, accordingly, went to 'T'ranhook. 
They separated from each other, after their long journey, with 
mutual affection, with prayers and tears, and went each to his 
own flock which they were to lead, as it were, out of the wil- 
derness.” 

Although so poorly supplied with suitable pastors during the 
forty years that had elapsed since the conquest of their colony 
by the Dutch, the moral and religious condition of the people 
was much better than could have been anticipated. On this 
point the testimony of the founder of ‘Pennsylvania, the cele- 
brated William Penn, is highly interesting. Soon after his 
arrival in the country, in 1683, he thus writes: “The Swedes 
inhabit the freshes of the Delaware river, There is no need 
of giving a description of them who are better known in Eng- 
land than here; but they are a plain, strong, industrious peo- 
ple. They kindly received me, as well as the English, who 
were few before the people concerned with me came among 
them. I must needs commend their respect to authority and 
kind behavior to the English. They do not degenerate from 
the old friendship between both nations. As they are a people 
proper and strong of body, so they have fine children and al- 
most every house full; rare to find one of them without three 
or four boys and as many girls; some six, seven and eight 
sons. And I must do them the justice to say, I see few young 
men more sober and laborious.’”* 

But now there commenced & few era in the history of these 
churches. During conside wore than a century, begin- 
ning with the year 1696, the Swedish churches were supplied 
with a succession of ministers furnished, by the watchful care 
of the mother-church in Sweden, who were undoubtedly in- 





' Page 232. 
2 Campanius, 67, 68. 
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strumental of great good to those to whom they ministered, 
assisted in laying the foundations of our existing church, ren- 
dered great service to the cause of religion generally in this 
country, and ably maintained the honor‘and purity of our 
Evang. church. .'The history of the greater part of this period 
has been written with great care and minuteness by the faithful 
Acrelius, who ministered to the congregations in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and New Jersey, from 1750 to 1756, and upon his 
return to Sweden published his work in 1759, which is, un- 
doubtedly, one of the most interesting and valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of our early settlements upon the Dela- 
ware that has ever been written. Perhaps no church in this 
country has been more fully chronicled than this, at least so 
far as Acrelius’ history extends, that is, for something more 
than half a century. His materials for this work were unusu- 
ally abundant. The grandson of Campanius had, in 1702, 
published his “Description of New Sweden.” Rudman.left 
copious manuscripts of his proceedings as pastor at Wicacoa, 
and Bjérk and Hesselius both published short histories of the 
churches in New Sweden where they had been pastors. But 
we cannot here pretend to follow him into all the details of 
this subject, and must satisfy ourselves with a general outline, 
bringing down the whole history to our own day. _ 

The Swedish churches upon the Delaware were formed 
into three pastoral, districts the one of which, called Wicacoa, 
was in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the second at Wilmington, 
in Delaware, was called Christina church, and the third was 
at Racoon, or Penn’s Neck, in New Jersey. Each of these 
churches had its own pastor, but they were all under the gen- 
eral superintendence of one of these pastors, who had the title 





1 This work is entitled : edulis om de Swenska Forsamlingars forna 


och narwarande Tilstand uti det sa kallade Nya Swerige, Sedan Nya Neder- 
land, men nu for tiden Pennsylvanien samt nast liggande Orter wid Alfven 
De la Ware, Wast-Yersey och New Castle County uti Norra America, utgif- 
wen af Israex Acretrus, for detta Probst ofwer de Swenska Forsamlingar 
in America och Kyrkoherde uti Christina, men nu Probstoch Kyrkoherde uti 
Fellingsbro. Stockholm, Tryckt hos Harberg & Hesselberg, 1759.”’ It is 
divided into eight parts or books, the first of which treats Discover 

of America, and the settlement ernment of the co! pon the Del- 
aware by the Swedes; the of the Dutch administration ; the third of 
the English government (in 8 fall description of the state of the coun- 
try during the author’s residence there is given) ; the fourth of the state of 
the church from 1555 to 1596; the fifth, seventh books give a detailed 
statement of the history of each of the three congregations of Wicacoa, Chris- 
tina and Racoon or Penn’s Neck; part eighth the state of the congregations. 
At the end are two Appendices, one upon the Cloister at Ephrata (near Lan- 
caster), the other upon the Moravian establishment at Bethlehem, both of 


which were visited by Acrelius. The work forms a small quarto volume of 
533 pages. , 
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of Provost, which is according to the Swedish mode of church 
government. This dignity appears first to have been bestowed 
upon Mr. Rudman in 1701. As these ministers were not ex- 
pected to spend their whole lives in America, but in the course 
of a few years again returned to Sweden, there were, of course, 
a good many vacancies in the congregations. Still, as there 
were three of them and the distance between them was not 
great (it is not more than forty miles from Philadelphia to 
Penn’s Neck by land, and Wilmington lies between them), 
the disadvantages of this were not so serious, as ministerial 
services could thus be obtained, at least occasionally, by the 
destitute congregations. During this time there were in Wica- 
coa congregation ¢welve different pastors, at Christina nine 
and at Racoon eight, making, together with those previously 
sent from Sweden or laboring among them as pastors or assist- 
ants, thirty-five clergymen.’ By their labors both the exter- 





' The following list of the ministers who successively presided over the 
Swedish churches in New Sweden, extracted by Dr. Du Ponceau from an inter- 
esting dissertation, “De Colonia Nova Suecia,” printed at Upsal, in the Latin 
language, in 1825, by Mr. Charles David Arfwedson, of Steckholm, a mem- 
ber of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, is enlarged by several names 
overlooked by him. 

I. PASTORS OVER THE SWEDISH CHURCHES GENERALLY. 

1. Reorus Torkillus accompanied P. Menewe in his voyage to America, 
and died there in 1643, aged 35. 

2. John Campanius Holm, resided six years in New Sweden, from 1642 to 
1648. 

3. Lawrence Lock came to New Sweden in the time of Gov. Printz, and 
presided over the churches at Tinicum, and Christina. He died in 1688. 

4. Israel Holgh came to America a few years afterwards, but soon returned 
home, probably expelled by the Dutch. 

5. Peter—came to New Sweden with Gov. Rising, and remained there 
something short of two years. 

6. Matthias—went to New Sweden in 1656, on board the ship Mercury, and 
returned home two years afterwards. 

7. Abelius Selskoorn at New Castle. 

8. Jacobus Fabritius preached his first sermon at Wicacoa in 1677, died in 
1698. 


- II, CHURCH AT WICACOA. 

1. Andreas Rudman. The churches at Tinicum and Wicacoa being almost 
in ruins, he built a new one at Wicacoa. In 1702 he resigned his office to 
Andreas Sandal, and died in 1708. ¥ Hin 

2. Lawrence Tollstadtius, an impostor, though a regularly ordained clergy- 
man, pretended to be sent from Sweden and preached in 1701 until the arri- 
val of Sandal exposed him. 

3. Andreas Sandal, Provost in 1714: died in 1744, at Hedemora, in Swe- 
den. 

4. Jonas Lidman, went over to America in 1719; Provost in 1723. Re- 
turned home 1730. 

The pulpit being vacant, J. Eneberg took care of the church. 
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nal and internal p rity of the church was promoted quite 
as successfully as could, under the circumstances, be expected. 
New churches were from time to time built, and the — 
were instructed in the great truths of our most holy faith, and 

to lead holy and christian lives. With two or three ex- 
ceptions all these ministers mee to have been not only well 
educated men (they nearly all had the literary title of a. 
ter, Master of Arts, which meant then a great deal more than 
D. D. does in our day), but many of them were distinguished 
preachers and most devoted servants of Christ. Among these 
we may specify Dylander, who not only preached with great 
unction, but was also a man of a highly practical character, 
introducing an admirable discipline into the church, and ex- 
tending his labors to the constantly increasing German popu- 





5. Gabriel Falk, took possession of the church in 1783, was deposed in the 
same year. 

6. John Dylander, went to America in 1787. He died, beloved and hon- 
ored by all, in 1741. 

7. Gabriel Nesman, arrived in 1743, returned home in 1751. 

8. Olavus Parlin, pastor and provost, 1749; died, 1757. 

9. Carolus Magnus von Wrangel, sent in 1759, returned 1768 ; died, 1786. 

10. Andreas Géranson, sént in 1766; entered on the duties of his office 
1767; returned home 1785: died, 1800. 


11. Matthias Huligren commenced his official duties in 1780}; recalled in 
1786. 
12. Nicholas Collin, pastor, 1786: died in 1831, in the 87th year of his age. 


III, CHURCH AT CHRISTINA. 

1. Erick Bjérck, built a new church at Fort Christina, in lieu of that at 
Tranhook, a quarter of a Swedish mile (about one and a half American miles) 
from the castle, which was falling to ruins. Provost in 1711; returned home 
1714: died, 1740. 

2. Andreas Hesselius, sent over in 1711; provost, 1719; recalled, 1723; 
died, 1733. 

3. Samuel Hesselius, brother to his predecessor. Sent over, 1729; re- 
mained in America until 1731; died, 1755. 

4. John Eneberg, pastor, 1723; returned home, 1742. 

5. Petrus Tranberg, sent to Racoon and Penn’s neck, 1742; died, 1748. 

6. Israel Acrelius, sent to America, 1749; remained there until 1756 ; died, 
1800, aged 86, ‘ 

7. Erick Unander, went from Racoon and Penn’s neck to Christina in 1756. 

8. Andreas Borell, sent over to preside over the Swedish churches in 
America, in 1757; arrived there, 1769; pastor in 1762: received the King’s 
diploma, oe him Provost, (prepositus, ) over all the Swedish churches 
in America, where he died in 1767. 

9. Lawrence Girelius, last Swedish pastor. 

IV. CHURCH AT RACOON AND PENN’S NECK. 

1. Jonas Auren, appointed 1706 ; died in the exercise of his functions, 1713. 
‘ * Abraham Lidenius, sent over 1711; pastor, 1714; returned home, 1724; 
ied, 1728. 
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lation, to Whom he not only preached in his own church in 
German, but also visited and gathered them into congregations 
in Lancaster and in Germantown, in which latter place he in 
1730 consecrated a stone church' for their use. He also 
preached in English, and was so popular among them that he 
performed most of the marriages for that class of the popula- 
tion, which so excited the English Episcopal clergyman that 
he lodged a complaint against him before the Governor, who, 
however, declined interfering, declaring that the people had 
the right to get married wherever they pleased ; at the same 
time he bore testimony to the excellency of Mr. Dylander’s 
character. So indefatigable was he that he sometimes first 
performed an early morning service in German, then preached 
at the usual time,in Swedish, and in the afternoon in the 
English. Worn down by his manifold labors, he was early 
removed by death, dying in the year 1741, four years after his 
arrival in this country. 

Next to Dylander, C. Magnus von Wrangel de Saga, ap- 
ue to have been the most efficient of our Swedish pastors. 

e came to this country in 1759, and returned te Sweden in 
1768. He was the intimate friend of Henry Melchior Mib- 
lenberg, and seems to have been a man of kindred spirit. Ac- 


cording to the instructions which he, like several of his pre- 
decessors at Wicacoa, had brought with him from the Arch- 
bishop of Sweden, he cordially and actively céoperated with 
“our German ministers, and the Swedes and Germans were, un- 
der his influence, perfectly united and met together in Synod? 





3. Petrus Tranberg and Andreas Windrufwa, sent over, 1726. They di- 
vided the churches between them, and so continued until 1728, when Wind- 
rufwa died. Tranberg was sent to Christina, where he died in 1748. In that 
interval, this church had no pastor. 

4. John Sandin, appointed pastor 1748; died the same year. 

5. Erick Unander, sent over, 1749; pastor at Christina, 1756. 

6. John Lidenius, (son of Abraham, above mentioned,) appointed pastor in 
the place of Unander, 1756. 

7. John Wicksell, sent over, 1760; arrived in America, 1762; returned 
home, 1774; died, 1800. 

8. Nicholas Collin, of U sent over, 1771; pastor, 1778; vost and 
pastor at Wicacoa, 1786. mm si 

In 1763 there was in this country a Swedish Missionary by the name of 


Heggeblatt, as we learn from a sermon preached at the Trappe by Rev. John 
W. Richards. See Centenary Sermon, &c. p. 21. 


! Whether the present church, or another, I am not certain. 

2 The Swedes assisted in the formation of the first Lutheran Synod in 
this country, t ministers Naesman and Sandin being present at the first 
convention for that purpose, which was held at Philadelphia, Aug. 3, 1848. 
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for the transaction of ecclesiastical business. Besides building 
two new cliurhces for the Swedes at Kingsessing and Oe 
Merion, he also visited and preached for the Germans at 

caster and likewise at York, on the west side of the Susque- 
hanna river. He also = English and prepared an im- 
proved translation of Luther’s Shorter Catechism for their 
use.’ He also, in 1765, obtained from the Penns, Richard 
and Thomas, a charter for the “United Swedish Lutheran 
churches of Wicacoa, Kingsessing and Upper Merion,” under 
a modification of which all the property of these churches is 
at the present time held. 

This (about the middle of the 18th century) was the period 
of the greatest prosperity of the Swedish churches. Hence- 
forth they begin to decline. This was undoubtedly owing 

rincipally to two causes ; first, to the plan of the Swedish 
Mission by which the ministers were recalled home after a few 
years service, and, secondly, which was in part a result of this 
arrangement, to their inability to preach English, and a failure 
to supply the churches with a ministry of their own who 
could do so. Upon the influence and operation of the first of 
these causes we need not insist. The disadvantages under 
which ministers would labor who every six years came toa 
new field, unacquainted with the past history, and, to a great 
extent, even with the language of their parishioners, are suf- 
ficiently obvious. But the other point is of greater inter: st to 
us, as it furnishes the church with a most remarkable example 
of the effects of a policy which there is still a strong disposi- 
tion among many of her sons to pursue, viz. to attempt to 
confine her worship and instructions to a particular language. 
Swedish colonization having entirely ceased in the year 1656, 
it is a matter of surprise that the language should continue to 
be preached for nearly a century and a half after that time. 
But there were peculiar circumstances which favored this. 
First, the Dutch colonization which at that time commenced 
was not very rapid, and having also ceased in the course of a 
few years, was nearly all absorbed by the Swedish, and con- 
verted into a part of the Swedish population. The English 
colonization dia not fairly set in until 1683, and even then, 
being in settlements entirely separate from the Swedes, it was 
a long time before it affected them. But however slowly, that 
time was still surely coming. Soon after the commencement 





' When the first translation of the Shorter Catechism into the English 
Janguage wes made, I am unable to say, nor have I yet been able to ob- 
tain. a copy of this version (published some where about the year 1760). If 
any copy of it exists, I should be very glad to learn the fact. 


Vor. I. No. 2. 25 
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of the 18th century we find the Swedish ministers ing 4 
in English for their English neighbors. Even Mr. Rudman,’ 
who, as we have stated above, came to this rin 1696, 
— as early as 1704 perhaps, only ten years after his arri- 
val, to preach to the English (Episcopal) church in Oxford, 
or, as it was then called, Frankfort, and was, at the time of 
his death, in 1708, preaching to that congregation and to an- 
other Episcopal congregation in Philadelphia, both being des- 
titute of a minister. The same thing was done by the minis- 
ters at Christina, one of whom, And. Hesselius; in 1721, re- 
ceived ten pounds per annum from the English “Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel” for preaching twenty times a 
‘year-in the vacant English churches.' As we have already 
seen, Dr. von,Wrangel preached English frequently in his 
own churches and for his own people. But all this was, ere 
long, reversed. It was not to be expected that any great 
number of ministers educated in Sweden would be able to 
preach English. But, as the Swedish population became 
more and more English, the demand for preaching io that lan- 
guage would naturally become more urgent. Accordingly we 
find that within five or six years after von Wrangel’s departure 
from this country (in 1768) his successor, the Rev. And. Gir- 
anson, was compelled to take an English assistant, and in 
1774 the Rev. Charles Lute, of the Episcopal church, was 
installed in that post. 

This was a temporary relief for the Swedish churches, but 
in the end it proved their destruction. The Episcopal church, 
which had, for a long time, scarcely an existence in Pennsyl- 
vania, and whose feeble infancy there had been nursed by 
our Swedish ministers, whilst appearing to repay this debt of 
gratitude, having once obtained a footing in the Swedish 
churches, never relaxed her grasp upon them until she had 
completely revolutionized and apparently suppressed every 
vestige of Lutheranism in them. In the course of thirteen 
years after Mr. Lute’s appointment (1787) she had obtained 
sufficient influence over them to procure their assent to an 


es 





1 This practice led to the neglect of the Swedish congregations, and was 
the cause of so much dissatisfaction that in 1759 von Wrangel brought over 
instructions from the Archbishop of Sweden to check it—«they should attend 
to no vacant English congregations for a salary or for the po: he of gain, but 
first pay the most zealous attention to their own which were entrusted to 
them, and so much was here to be done that they would have no time to spare. 
But if they could find time occasionally to visit the destitute English popula- 
tion, and supply them with the means of grace, according to our 
(Lutheran ) doctrine and discipline, christian charity required this of them.”- 
Hallische Nachrichten, p. 853. ges 
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charter, by which “the rector and other 
allowed to be chosen from the Episcopal 
ell as from the Lutheran, and “to hold their faith 
in the doctrine of the same.” That this revolution was 
brought about under foreign influences is evident from the 
manner in which the connection that had for more than a 
century existed between these churches and the mother church 
in Sweden, was finally broken off. Without any consultation 
with their benefactors, a congregational meeting of the “ Uni- 
ted churches” of Wicacoa, Kingsessing and Upper Merion, in 
1786, voted to take the management of these churches into 
their own hands, and whilst they received the minister then 
sent to them, “reserved to themselves the right of making an 
new appointment hereafter.” Of this resolution they, wit 
cold expressions of gratitude for the past favors of “His Ma- 
jesty in Sweden,” notified the Archbishop of Upsal. Dr. 
Menander, the Archbishop to whom this letter was addressed, 
died without answering it. His successor, Uno von Toerl, 
unwilling to enter into a controversy with his wayward child- 
ren, in the king’s name, granted the Bivens which the 
representatives of the congregations had asked for them, viz. 
to choose their own pastor. At the same time he allowed 
the co-missionaries,' L. Girelius and N. Collin to return to 
their native country whenever they found it convenient. But 
how loth the church of Sweden was to abandon her long 
cherished offspring, we may infer from the fact, that, instead 
of giving the usual promotion to the Rev. Dr. Collin, who 
had let the wolf into his fold by uniting in the petition for the 
alteration of the Constitution, by which Episcopal were al- 
lowed equal rights with Lutheran ministers in those congre- 
gations, she permitted him to remain to the end of his days, 
nearly half a century, from that time, in this country, where 
he died in 1830,* just sixty years after his first arrival in 
America. 
Ferris* seems to think that this letter of the Archbishop is 
a cordial approval of the per taken by the Suevo-American 
churches: “Thus terminated,” says he, “the long intercourse 
between the Swedish churches in America, pens i ecclesias- 
tical establishment in the father-land. Like the intercourse 





1 So we suppose it should read, and not “commissaries,” as we find it in 
Ferris’ «History of the Original Settlements on the Delaware,” Wilmington 
ie where this letter is to be found, pp. 184, 185. ae re 
© We may be mistaken in our solution of the fact of the unusual course 
putsued in regard to Dr. Collin—but this is the only one we can give. 

*Ubi supra, pp. 185, 186. 
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between a parent and his child, it had been and affec. 
tionate, and the final separation, like the parting of such near 
relations, was with filial gratitude on the one hand, and on 
the other with parental benediction and prayer for their pre- 
sent and eternal welfare.” This is doubtless true of the great 
mass of the congregations who were unconscious of the part 
which they were made to act, but not of their leaders, Of 
the deep and fervent feelings of the church in Sweden in re. 
lation to tais little band of her children in a far distant land 
there is no room to doubt, but I see in the language of the 
Archbishop no approbation, but rather a melancholy forebod- 
ing of the consequences of the course that they had resolved 
to pursue. ‘My hearty wish and prayer,” says he, “shall ever 
be, that God may, with His grace, embrace the members of 
our churches, and that the gospel light, which, under divine 
rovidence, was first kindled in those parts by the tender af- 
fection of Swedish kings, and the zealous labors of Swedish 
teachers may, to the end of time, continue to shine there in 
rfect brightness, and bring forth fruit unto everlasting life.” 
There is here no confidence expressed that the measures just 
taken by those congregations would have this tendency. Nor 
has the gospel since that period any longer been preached “ac- 
cording to the unaltered Augsburg Confession,” upon which 
those churches were founded. In fact, whilst they still retain 
the name of “Lutheran,” and whilst even their altered charter 
gives Lutheran clergymen precedence over Episcopal ones, so 
far as we are aware, the voice of a Lutheran clergyman has 
never been heard in their pulpits since the departure of Dr. 
Collin from this world. It is only of late, indeed, that several 
of these churches in the neighborhood of Philadelphia have 
been formally incorporated with the Episcopal church, and 
one of them, at least, still refuses to be thus excluded from 
the household of our faith, yet even there prelatical jealousy 
labors incessantly to keep the people within its toils and to 
exclude them from their Dirthright, or at least, from their fath- 
er’s inheritance im our Evangelical Zion. But even yet faith 
seemsthere to be slumbering amid its ashes and to linger 
around the crumbling, though remodelled ruins of Wicacoa 
and Christina, and in the New Jersey churches, and we doubt 
not that if the Episcopal church would honestly give up its 
hold of | ‘churches and their property, which it controls 
acco he laws of men, it may be, but without any 
sanction from the law of God, the people would rejoice once 
more to be gathered within the fold of their ancient faith. 
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Still, the labors of our Swedish church in America have not 
been in vain, nor have their fruits all disappeared. Not only 
did she, as Arbp. v. Toerl has well said, “first kindle the gospel 
light in these parts,” but she likewise assisted in the organiza- 
tion and developement of the Lutheraneburch in this country. 
We have already said that the S ministers labored 
among our German and English population, and we have in- 
cidentally shown the same thing in regard to the Dutch. Be- 
sides incorporating the Dutch colonists upon the Delaware 
with her churches there, she, in 1702, sent them a minister in 
the person of Mr. Rudman, who preached for some time for 
the Dutch congregation in New York. And in the following 

ear her interest was so excited in regard tothe German popu- 
Jation upon the Delaware, that she ordai for them by the 
hands of Messrs. Rudman, Bjérk and Sandel, in Wicacoa 
church, the first Luthern minister who ever preached to the 
Germans of this country. This was the Rev. Justus Faux- 
NER, Who first preached in that part of Montgomery County, 
Pa., which is from him called “Falkner’s Swamp,” whence 
he afterwards removed to New York, where he preached to 
the Dutch and Germans, and finally settled upon the Raritan 
in New Jersey, where he died at an advanced age, after thirty 
years labor in the ministry. Nor are these the only churches 
organized by the Swedes in this country. They laid the foun, 
dations of the German churches in Philadelphia, by preaching 
to the Germans there as frequently as possible, both at Wicacoa 
and elsewhere. The church at Germantown, as already inti- 
mated, was founded by the eloquent Dylander, that at Lan- 
caster by Mr. Nyberg, who was sent from Sweden for the pur- 
pose, though he aflerwards, unfortunately, apostatized, and 
created great difficulty in the church. The church at Cohensy 
or Emmanuel’s church, in Salem Co. New Jersey, was also 
first organized by the Rev. Peter Tranberg, in 1738-9. Sev- 
eral of these remain to the present day among our most flor- 
ishing and most influential eae 

Sull more important were the services of our Swedish min- 
isters in organizing the Synodical system of church, govern- 
ment which prevails in our American church. As soom-as the 
Rev. H. M. Miihlenberg (or as the Swedes write it Mylenberg) 
arrived in this country, (1742) the proposal was made by Mr. 
Koch, an influential member of the Swed at Wica- 
coa, that the two churches of Sweden’ 
unite. Several conferences were held 
Philadelphia, but the plan was for the ti 
Crypto-Moravian Nyberg, who was then at Lancaster, and 
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who was, no doubt, much chagrined that Count Zinzendorff’s 
crooked, though, it may be, well-meant, plans were frustrated 
by the arrival of Mihlenberg in Philadelphia, and the conse- 
quent adherence of the Germans there to him. But the Swed- 
ish Ministers, Naesman and Parlin, having consulted Dr. J, 
Benzelius, the Archbishop of Sweden, upon the subject, Ny- 
berg was deposed, a declaration and tract against the Herm- 
hatters was (in 1746) sent to America,’ and the Swedish min- 
inisters were directed to cSoperate with their German brethren 
in the upbuilding of their common church in America. In 
consequence of this, as we have already said, Messrs. Naes- 
man and Sandin (the latter of whom had just arrived from 
Sweden) attended the first Synod of the Lutheran church in 
America, which was convened in Philadelphia, August 3-15, 
1848. From some hints in the Hallische Nachrichten,* it 
would seem as though a Synodical union of the Swedes and 
Germans had been established. On these occcasions the pre- 
cedency seems to have been given to the Swedish ministers, 
Thus, at the dedication of the first German church in Phila- 
delphia, (Aug. 14, 1848) the procession was headed by Pro- 
vost Sandin, and prayers were offered both by him and pastor 
Naesman, and so also at the ordination of Mr. Kurtz, on the 
afternoon of the same day, Mr. Sandin was one of those who 
laid his hands upon the head of the candidate, whilst three 
Reformed ministers who were present, did not participate in 
the solemn act. And so in like manner, at the Synod held at 
New Providence in 1762, Provost von Wrangel seems to have 
presided, and to have been the most active member of Synod. 

In short, nothing seems then to have been wanting to com- 
plete the union between the Swedish and German ministers 
and churches, but the obliteration of their national distinctions. 
Had this been done, we cannot but think that the conse- 
quences would have been most blessed both for the Swedes 
and Germans of that day, and for their posterity in all coming 
time. The numbers of the Germans would have given greater 
importance to the Swedes, and the transition of the Swedes to 
the English language, which may be said then already to have 
taken place, would have formed a nucleus around which the 
anglicised Germans might have been gathered, and in this way 
our English churches would, in all probability, have been de- 
veloped far more successfully than they were half a century 
later. But it is useless to speculate upon these subjects. ‘The 

2 





' Hallische Nachrichten, p. 243. 
? Page 851. 
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golden opportunity was lost, and, as the proverb tells us, was 
never to be recalled again. But it is well for us to treasure 
up this experience, and endeavor, under similar circumstances, 
which even now exist in various parts of our church in this 
country, to make a proper use of it. 


Appenpix.—We had intended to add some remarks upon 
the character and constitution, the early and the present rela- 
tions of the church in Sweden to other parts of the Lutheran 
church, showing that both in doctrine and in church govern- 
ment (except so far as its connexion with the state has inter- 
fered) it is (in theory at least) purely and thoroughly Lutheran, 
so that even an Episcopal writer of Great Britain (in the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer for 1847), whilst denying it a “church 
character,” in the puseyistic sense of the term, represents it as 
a perfect model of whai the Lutheran church, if left to itself, 
would every where have become. But as this article has already 
extended beyond the limits which we expected it to occupy, 
we must reserve what we have to say upon this point to a 
future occasion, 


ARTICLE II. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PROTESTANTISM DISPLAYED IN ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 


Translated from the German* of Dr. G. Thomasius, of Erlangen, by President C. P. 
Krauth, D. D., of Gettysburg, Pa. 


Tue necessity of a Confession of faith to a church, has ap- 
peared so clearly of late, that a very slight inspection of the 
state of things in the church would be sufficient to prove it. 
Even there, where the paternal inheritance was, recently, cast 
overboard, is there an effort made to gather up the fragments ; 





* As contained in Harless’ “Zeitschrift fiir Protestanitsmus und Kirche” — 
Jahrgang 1846, September- und Octoberheft, under the title “Die Consequenz 
des Protestantischen Princips.” Since receiving this Article, we observe that 
it and several others which give the details of the outline here so ably drawn, 
have been recast and collected by the author in a separate volume under the 
title of “Das Bekentniss der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche in der Conse- 
quenz seines Princips.” (Nurnberg: Recknagel, 1848. 2448. 1Thl.) A 
very favorable notice of the work is given by Dr. Gueritke in the “Zeit- 
schrift fur die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche—Jahrgang 1849, 
Drittes Quartalheft.”—Ep. 
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where possession is still held, as with us, of the good old 
Confession, God is thanked, and the faithful gather joyfully 
around the noble standatd. Nevertheless, the number of op- 
ponents is legion ; the resistance great. ‘This is not surprising 
in the case of those who have no respect for the word of God; 
because our Confession stands or falls with this, and we are 
convinced that it is opposition to the Scriptures which, with the 
many, produces opposition to the Confession. They stumble 
at the Confession because it so clearly testifies concerning that 
word which connects salvation with faith, and unbelief with 
damnation—which they disrelish. But, this must not be over- 
looked: there are many sincere friends of the Gospel whose 
belief in the grace of God in Christ, is cordial ; the centre of 
whose life is the doctrine of justification, who, nevertheless, 
pay no special deference to the Confession of the church, which 
displays this as its great leading truth. It is not impossible 
to come to terms with such. What especially alienates them, 
I think I do not ere when I say, with the majority, is, 
the Formula of Concord. ‘They receive the Augsburg Con- 
fession, but the other has gone too much into details for them. 
They do not find in the Concordia the proper brevity ; they 
object that it has gone too far, that it is too explicit ; whilst, on 
the other hand, others make the same objection to the Augus- 
tana, and to the Symbols directly connected with it. It would 
have been enough, say they, to affirm the doctrine of justifica- 
tion as a creed; that would answer every purpose. ‘There is 
certainly some truth in this. This, particularly, that in the 
fundamental doctrine of justification all the other doctrines of 
the symbols are involved, so that every one who sincerely be- 
lieves the one will be compelled to believe the others, if he 
carry out his faith. Conviction of this, on the part of any one, 
demands subscription to the entire body of the doctriues of the 
church, because they contain, developed, the faith which he 
entertains. Assuredly minor defects in the form would not 
create difficulty ; the less, as in the recognition of the Symbols, 
what is mere theological elucidation, is not taken into the ac- 
count, but the ‘credimus,’ ‘docemus’ and ‘confitemur.’ It is 
our wish to establish, in what follows, the results of this principle 
in some leading doctrines, of course under the guidance of the 
Bible; for a mere logical development from the general prin- 
ciple, is not, according to protestant principles, adequate proof ; 
and we desire to do it in a practical way—for protestantism is, 
in its very nature, practical. It reposes in the most profound 
moral wants of the human heart, and is really experience of 
the grace of God in Christ. We propose, in this investigation, 
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to display directly the relation of the principle to the Augsburg 
Confession, the Catechisms, the Apology and the Smalkald 
Articles, and, subsequently, to take into consideration the F'or- 
mula of Concord. When we designate justification as the 
vital principle of our church, and, consequently, the doctrine 
concerning it as the determining centre of its other symbolical 
decisions, we understand it, this must we premise emphati- 
cally, not in the modern sense, which resolves it into regener- 
ation and makes nothing more of it than the consciousness 
which accompanies this, but we understand thereby, both with 
Scripture and the church, the act in virtue of which God for- 
gives the sins of believers and receives them into favor. Both 
these flow from the merits of Christ, who, by his death, has 
atoned for our sins, and in his life restored the righteousness of 
God, that is, entire conformity to the law, or, what is the same, 
to the holiness of God, the expression of which is the law ; 
for justification consists substantially in this, that that which 
was done once for all for the entire race needing redemption, 
an@ is treasured up in Him objectively for all men, is commu- 
nicated and bestowed personally upon the individual. But 
the divine act, in consequence of which this transfer to the 
. sinner occurs, we denominate, distinguishing it from the influ- 
{ ences by which the Holy Ghost converts and sanctifies him, 
a declaratory act (actus forensis) ; not designing thereby, that 
God in heaven pronounces, in accordance with human usages, 
a judicial sentence, but in the sense of the earlier teachers of 
our church, who characterize it as the decision of the divine 
mind—the determination of the divine mind and will, (aesti- 
matio mentio divine, relatio mentis et voluntatis divine). It 
is an act of God’s intuition, who sees man not as he is in him- 
self and in his subjective condition, but in connection with 
Christ, as indeed one with Christ, the holy propitiator, with 
whom he has, on his part, by means of faith, united himself; 
for though justification on the ‘part of God, results from grace 
on Christ’s account, its subjective condition on the part of 
man is faith; and therefore this objective act of God 
remain external to him, but enters directly to higre 
and thus opens the way, so that the sinner actuall 
within himself the voice of the judging God, wh 
him from his sins, the consciousness of the di¥ine 





' He sees and loves him in Christ, upon whom he believes. Compare Lu- 
ther’s declaration: Fides apprehendit Christum et habet eum presentem, 
inclusum tenet, ut annulus gemmam; imo vero per eam sic conglutinaris 
Christo, ut ex te et ipso fiat quasi una persona. 


Vou. I. No. 2. 26 
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and adoption springs up ;' here justification coincides with 
the production by God of justifying faith. It is like the im- 
putation of sin, which is God’s condemnation (*«tdéx¢: nz.) 
of the sinner, and is so brought home to the heart by the Hol 
Spirit, that it feels the pain of remorse and the flaming wrath 
of the judge, terrores conscientiae (stings of conscience). We 
go beyond the statement that man is justified by faith; more 
accurately to define, we add, “by faith alone,” (sola fide.) 
By this we exclude from justification all human excellence, 
works, merit, as effective or auxiliary; assert, that neither a 
precursory nor a consequent human love is the procuring 
cause ; reject the scholastic congruent and céoperatiug merit, 
(meritum de congruo et condigno); the formate faith (fides 
formata) and the infused justice (justitia infusa), and place 
our trust entirely and exclusively on the grace which, pur- 
chased for us by Christ, is provided and offered in the Gospel. 
For this very reason is this grace—grace to us sinners, —and 
therefore accessible and certain, because, on the one hand, jn- 
dependent of an atonement connected with our subject 
but positively complete and satisfactory to God, and, on the 
other, resulting from no other condition than faith (#%» wa du 
micrews), otherwise it would be useless. As it is, we extend 
to it with confidence the hand—the poor, empty hand of faith, 
and apprehend with it the “gift of righteousness” (dgea ris 
dsxa:eryrns), which it offers us in Christ through the word and 
sacraments. Thus we ascribe due honor to his undeserved 
love, and are, at the same time, assured of and rejoice in our 
justification. “The remission of sin is promised for Christ’s 
sake. ‘Therefore it can be alone by faith.” Rom. 4. “There- 
fore from faith, that the promise may be sure according to 
grace.”* Asif he had said: if our salvation and righteousness 
depended on our merits, the promise of God would be always 
uncertain, and we never could be satisfied that we were justi- 
fied. ‘The pious and consciéntious are’ well aware of this, 
and would not, for worlds, that our salvation had such a de 
penddfice. Paul entertains the samé opinion, Galat. 3: 22. 
“Bat Gi Seripture hath concluded all under sin, that the pro- 
™m ith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that be- 
 lieWe.” “En a word, we believe and teach with Art. 4th of the 
Augsburg Confession, that “we cannot obtain forgiveness of 
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} Absolvitur conscientia peccatoris ; liberatur a sententia damnationis. 

2 «Remissio peccatorum est res promissa propter Christum. Igitur non 
test accipi nisi sola fide. Nam promissio non potest accepi nisi sola fide.” 
m.4. ‘Ideo ex fide, ut sit firma promissio secundum gratiam.” 
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sins and righteousness before God by our own merits, works, 
or atonement, but that we procure forgiveness and are justified 
before God by grace and for the sake of Christ, through faith, 
and we believe, that Christ has suffered for us, and that on 
His account our sins are forgiven and righteousness and eter- 
nal life are bestowed.” Rom. 3. & 4. Here we have a simple 
expression of our faith; upon this leading article we stand 
against sin, death and the devil, and firmly hold to it, so as 
not to abate one iota, under any circumstances. 
I. 

If we pass at once! from this doctrine to the natural condi- 
tion of man, we can directly assert, that a doctrine, which, 
not merely in part, but entirely, connects itself with the free 
grace of God, which, where it bears upon salvation, gives no 
countenance to works or merits of man, but, on the other 
hand, precludes human boasting, and directs to the Redeemet’s 
merits and righteousness—that such a doctrine is a decisive 
testimony for the general and thorough depravity of the race 
to be redeemed. Fr it involves the assumption, that this 
race, in its state by nature, isin a condition in which it fails 
entirely to conform to the will of a holy God, that it is devoid 
of the righteousness which he demands—(conformitas cum 
lege.) * 

This deficiency must consist not so much in the want of 
single good works, as in the want of a truly good and accep- 
table state of heart. We have experienced with justification, 
that we fail in that filial and perfect love which. is precisely 
that whickrenders us well pleasing to God, that this, indeed, 
cannot appear in the heart, unless the pardonifg mercy of 
God offered in Christ is laid hold of by faith ;* just because 
we felt ourselves to be entirely poor and empty of the love of 
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| We pass over the weighty articles on the divine Majesty, comp. Aug. 1. 
iii. Art. Schmal. b.; not as though they were not intimately connected with 


g, Justification, but because they are presupposed as an objective basis. 
‘ Tt is this assumption which the Apology, page 85, (Walch’s Edition 


ymbol. book 1750). expresses as follows: It is (ercmed, and nof true, that 
our works deserve the Adnonne of sins. It is, moreover false and not true, 


that a man can become righteous and holy by his works and exigrral sanctity. 
It is baseless and false that the human understanding, by its own powers, has 
capacity to love God above all other things: to keep his: commandments : to 
fear him: to be sure that God hears prayer: to thank God and to be obedient 
in tribulations and other things which *s law commands, such as, not to 
desire another’s s, &c. For all this, reason is insufficient, although it 
can live externally decently, and perform good works in a measure. It is 
there imagination, and not truth, but blasphemy against Christ, that they are 
without sin, who keep outwardly the commandments of God without the 
spirit of grace in the heart. 


+ Non diligitur Deus nisi postquam apprehendimus fide misericordiam. 
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God, did we seek the righteousness of Christ and put it on as 
a garment, which covers our nakedness, with which we can 
stand before the divine judgment. But on the other hand, 
that state which justification implies cannot be resolved into a 
merely negative. For there are in fact actual, i. e. positive 
sins, from which the believer is consciously justified, not 
“painted sins,” as Luther once said, but numerous violations 
ef God’s precepts, not errors, but, to name them righily, 
crimes in thoughts, words and actions. They were not seen 
as such before; but since the divine word has quickened his 
conscience, they have appeared before his soul in all their 
enormity, he has acknowledged them with pain and sorrow, 
and sought forgiveness for them in Jesus.’ 

Should he wish to diminish them, or to ascribe them toa 
mere defect, he must diseard his own experience, and the 
greatness of the divine mercy, which has glorified itself in 
him. This he can do as little as the other. The conclusion 
in reference to the natural condition of man follows of course: 
The root must be entirely corrupt, from which such fruits 
grow; there must be a positively bad, ungodly disposition, 
where such works manifest themselves. Bad fruit indicates a 
bad tree. Matth. 7: 16-20. But more, immediately, follows: 
Is man, in consequence of this condition, unequivocally, not in 
faver with God, was it necessary, to purchase this, that a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice should be made through the blood of Christ, 
and a transfer of the same to the individual by the act of jus- 
tification? it must be, from this point of view, that his condi- 
tion, in the sight of God, is one of decided corruption and de- 
merit. Guilt must rest upon the sinner, he must be by nature 
a child of wrath, (Ephes. 2: 3). The consciousness of the 
justified testifies this with great clearness. For he knows that 
he is, essentially, neither free from sin nor from punishment. 
Not from sin, for although repressed from its inmost diffusion 


in his personality reaewed by the Holy Ghost, nevertheless it. 





—~—tih.. 

1 Compare the beautiful passage Apol. p. 104, which emanated from a a 
experience of this: Hypocrites fancy, that the law may be fulfilled by ex- 
ternal works, and that sacrifices and acts of worship of every kind, ex opere 
operato, justify before God. Then is the veil removed from the heart, that 
is, error and presumption are displaced, when God shews us in our hearts our 
wretchedness, and causes us to feel the wrath of God and our sins. Then do 
we first perceive how remote we are from the law of God. Then do we 
first learn how secure and blinded men move along: how devoid they are of 
the fear of God: to sum up, they do not believe, that God made the heavens, 
the earth, and all creatures: that He preserves our breath and life and the 
entire creation every hour, and protects them against Satan. Then do we 
first experience that nothing but unbelief, security, contempt of God is 
deeply concealed in us. 
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lives in him as evil inclination, as the internal enemy with 
whom he is in perpetual conflict. Not from punishment, in ~ 
‘so far as he continually suffers under sin and on account of 
sin, although this suffering (as paternal chastisement) has no 
longer the character of punishment. But he is assured of his 
entire release from the relation of guilt before God. This is 
entirely removed by justification; he says with the Apostle: 
“who will lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect? It is 
God that justifieth ; who is he that condemneth? It is Christ 
that died, yea, rather that is risen again,” &c. Rom..8: 32 
and fol. And because he can say this, has he peace with 
God. If his justification consists specially in -the cancelling 
of his guilt, in the non-imputation of his sins, (2 Cor. 5: 19. 
Rom. 4: 6—8.) his natural condition must be one full of 

uilt. 

a This he experienced, when he learned to pray to God: 
“Punish me not in thy wrath;” when he received into his 
heart the word of consolation: “Thy sins are forgiven thée.” 
It appears then, that man is by nature under the influence of 
deep moral perversion, which is, negatively, the privation of 
traly good dispositions, positively, carnal, ungodly lusts, and 
likewise the source of every sinful act; and secondly, that 
this corruption renders him unfit for the favor of God and ex- 
cludes from his grace, in which alone there is salvation for the 
sinner. Every one that has experienced justification, will 
cheerfully subscribe to what has been said, and the word of 
God gives this its entire sanction. By this he virtually gives 
his assent to the doctrine of our church in regard to Original 
Sin.’ He justifies the conclusions of the Apology, asvit de- 
cides that Original Sin is not merely a defect of righteousness, 
(justitia) of true fear and love of God, but is concupiscence, 
(concupiscentia), and by this understands not merely an act 
or fruit (actus seu fructus), but exhibits a constant inclination 
of nature (perpetuam naturae inclinationem), a positive cor- 
ruption, a state of disease (morbus), a malady, and that not a 
part, but the entire nature of man is corrupt and vitious.* He 

as realized what is expressed in the Schmalkald Articles: 





' Conf. Aug. 2. Item docent, quod, post lapsum Adae, omnes homines se- 
cundum naturam propagati, nascantur cum peccato, hoc est, sine metu Dei, 
sine fiducia erga Deum et cum concupiscentia, quodque hic morbus seu viti- 
um originis vere sit peccatum ; damnans et afferens nunc quoque aeternam 
mortem his, qui non renascuntur per baptismum et Spiritum Sanctum. 

2 « Wherefore we have mentioned so particularly and expressed both, as 
we wished to show, what Original Sin is: both the criminal desire and like- 
wise the want of original righteousness in Paradise, and we say, this want 
consists in the absence of trust, fear and love towards God. The wicked desire 
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“This inherited depravity is so deep-seated and so foul a cor- 
—s of human nature, that no human reason can grasp it, 
only by the scriptural revelation.”' But the conformity of 
his views to the Confession of the church appears more fully, 
when he recollects the opposing doctrine. This is the Scho. 
lastic doctrine, that Original Sin consists in the defect of ori- 
ginal righteousness ; it is the Scotist conception, which recog- 
nizes in it only-a negative, namely, a certain insubordination 
and excess of the not to be condemned sensual part of our 
nature, entirely compatible with man’s unaided love of God 
and obedience to him, (on which account Andradius after- 
wards explained it as the “Least of all sins,” (minimum om- 
nium peccatorum,) together with the inference, that this ori- 
ginal sin is merely a “matter that kindles sin” (fomes peccati), 
which, after baptism, is not sin.)* In opposition to these the- 
ories—how can the believer, who not only becomes acquainted 
with the profundity of his natural depravity before his justifi- 
cation, but afterwards is engaged in warm conflict with it, and 
daily seeks forgiveness, how can he but make very prominent 
its intensity and its guilt? how can he but appropriate to 
himself the lamentation of the Apostle, Rom. 7: 7. 14. & fol. 

The knowledge of sin in man keeps pace with the know- 
ledge of divine grace, and efforts to become holy. ‘The more 
clearly the light from above shines into the dark deep of our 
hearts, the more clearly does the believer recognize the dark- 





consists in opposition to God’s word by all our faculties, whilst we seek after 
every species of sensual gratification, but trust in our own righteousness 
-_ wisdom, and, on the other hand, forget God, and take but little account 
of him. 

! Hoc peccatum haereditarium tam profunda et tetra est corruptio naturae, 
ut nullius hominum ratione intelligi possit, sed ex Scripture patefactione. 

Compare Apol. “Foolish and ignorant people may dream about love, and 
therefore, do they speak so childishly about it—for instance, that a person 
may, after committing a mortal sin, love God supremely, for they do not 
know rightly, what a burden sin is; what a torment it is to feel the wrath of 
God. But pious hearts, which have experienced it in the real contest with 
Satan and real pangs of conscience, they know well, that such words and 
thoughts are empty thoughts: they are vain dreams.” 

2Com. Apol. ‘For some speak thus concerning it that original sin is net 
an evil nature with which men are born, but only a defect and imposed bur- 
den, and which Adam’s descendants on account of the sins of another, viz. 
Adam, must bear, and, therefore, they are all mortal; not that they all by 
nature ana from their mother’s womb inherit sin. Therefore, they say, that 
no man will be damned on account of original sin alone.” With such ques- 
tidns they have perplexed the main point and the principal qaestion, what 
Original Sin is. Compare the subsequent explanation of the Roman Cate- 
chism, 3, 10. 6. Recta quidem concupiscendi vis Deo auctore, a natura nobis 
insita est, sed primorum parentum nostrorum peccato factum est, ut illa 
naturae fines transsiliens usque adeo depravata sit, ut ad ea concupiscenda 
saepe excitetur, quae spiritui ac rationi repugnant. 
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ness and opposition to God of the remaining ungodly elements, 
and for this insight he will not easily find a more characteristic 
expression, than the cited definitions of the Augsburg Conf. 
and the Apology. From this point our attention is directed 
to two points closely connected with Original Sin ; first, the 
original condition, and second, the relation of free will to the 
grace of God after the fall. As concerns the doctrine of the 
primitive state of man, the judgment concerning it is closely 
connected with our convictions in regard to man’s condition 
asasinner. He who considers this a deep, positive corrup- 
tion, as we do in virtue of our principle, he must acknowledge 
the difference between the two states to be great. and compre- 
hensive. He must, in advance, reject every explanation, 
which regards the original condition of man in his relations 
to God as such, that it can be lost, without impairing the in- 
tegrity of man and destroying this conformity to the divine 
idea. 'This integrity he will not,merely place in the substan- 
tial nature of man, which, in its essential points, continues 
after the fall, but, above all, in the moral felation to God, 
or in the contrary of that relation which has resulted from 
sin; therefore, in the proper direction of all the powers and 
activities of man to God, in the pure divine consciousness, 
and in the holy love of God. In the proportion in which he 
regards the present condition of man as ungodly and abnor- 
mal will he consider the original ethical relation as properly 
normal and natural, because divinely willed. It will coincide 
in every event with the idea of man created by God and for 
God, i. e. with the image of God in man. In this he corres- 
ponds with the explanation of the Apology.' If he takes 
the opposite theory fully before him, in which these explana- 
tions are contained, viz. the scholastic theory, which separates 
the nature of man created by God, from the divinely willed eth- 
ical character of the same, and places, at once, in the first the 
contest between the flesh and the spirit, and considers the sec- 
ond as a mere accident, as a superadded gift (donum super- 
additum), which as such is not necessary to man, and could 
be dispensed with without serious injury of his integrity: he 
is compelled, to be consistent, to reject a theory so powerfully 





' Itaque justitia originalis habitura erat non solum aequale temperamentum 
ba grees corporis, sed etiam haec dona: notitiam dei certiorem, timorem 
ei, fiduciam dei, aut certe rectitudinem et vim ista efficiendi. Idque testa- 
tur Scriptura, quum inquit, hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem dei con- 
ditum esse. Quod qui: est aliud, nisi in homine hanc sapientiam et justitiam 
effigiatam esse, quae deum adprehenderet et in qua reluceret deus, hoc est, 
— dona esse data notitiam dei, timorem dei, fiduciam erga deum, et 
Similia. 
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tending to Pelagianism, and to adopt the opposite views of our 

Confessions. ‘The question is here, not merely, in general 
what is the divine image ahd its relations on the one hand, to 
the essential nature of man, on the other, to original righte- 
ousness (justitia originalis)," but the question is, whether this 
belongs essentially to the idea of a being made in the image of 
God ? and here the answer cannot be doubtful to him, who ac- 
knowledges thankfully in justification the objective restoration 
of the normal condition between God and man, viz. that of 
sonship with God. 

' The other point, noticed above, is the relation of human 
freedom to the operations of divine grace, so far as they are 
developed in the older Confessions of the church ; compare 
Augsb. Conf. Art. II. Apol. IL. & III. Art. Schmal. IIL. L 
Here we must remove the misapprehension that the discussion 
has reference to a speculative theory concerning human free- 
dom ; we are in this doctring entirely on the practical field of 
experimental religion. It will not be pretended, that man, 
after the fall, had not the power to will, or, as we say, that he 
had not the power of self-determination :* “ We acknowledge 
that all men are endowed with a free will, nor do we take 
away the freedom of the human will;” but the question is, 
can he in this condition, by the power of self-determination, 
bring himself to God, to justifying faith, to love to God? can 
he by his own powers do any thing good, meeting the divine 
will? more particularly, whether conversion to God is brought 
about by the agency of his freedom operative before and with 
his conversion, or not? This is the point to be examined. 
These questions may be answered, on the basis of justification, 
in two ways. The one is that of experience, the other, that 
of doctrinal consequence. First we will examine the first 


oned. Justification, on man’s part, is conditioned by faith, 
so faith, by repentance. When the last, when knowledge of 


sin, when contrition for and abandonment of sin are absent, 
the first is assufedly wanting. ‘The justified is certainly con- 
ducted to justifying faith through repentance. It was not by 
an act resulting from his will that he attained both, but by the 
grace of God was he called by the word, enlightened and 
drawn to Christ. Whether he came to him gradually, or in 
a decisive moment of his life was converted to him, it was 

| A relation which should be more, ageurately determined than is done in 
our Symbols. + Oe 

2 Esse fatemur liberum arbitrium omnibus hominibus ; neque vero adimi- 
mimus humane voluntatis libertatem. Apol. 218. 
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nevertheless the influences of the Spirit through the Gospel, 
by which the desire of salvation was produced in him, by 
which he learned to seek, find, believe in and love the Savior. 
It is, in his estimation, an undisputed fact, that he came to 
Christ through the agency of the Spirit and not by his own 
reason and power. Could this have been effected by his own 
reason and energy? A justified person will hardly be found 
who has not attempted to do the holy will of God, and in this 
way to please him. But even in these efforts, he learned his 
inability ; that, which the Apostle, in the name of all, thus 
proclaims: “for to will is present with me; but how to per- 
form that which is good, I find not.” (Rom. 7: 14. foll.) To 
love God in truth and to serve him willingly with joy, he has 
not accomplished. In this kind of experience has he, on the 
one hand, learned thoroughly the discord, in which he is in 
regard to God, the power and sinfulness of sin, which sepa- 
rates him from God, and his need’of help, on the other hand, 
he has learned to pray for converting grace. ‘Convert me 
and I shall be converted; help me and I will be helped.” 
However various may be the ways by which each one from 
this point attains justifying faith, what we here assert, is sub- 
stantially the common experience from Paul to Luther, and 
from Luther till the present time. He who has failed in this, 
is assuredly not justified. But that very willing, concerning 
which we said, that it has not the power to fulfil, has not its 
origin in man’s nature, but the impulse is‘external, as every 
one knows, who reflects upon his own case, partly the course 
of his life, partly through his christian education, his situation, 
preaching, &c., which have awakened his conscience—all of 
which coincides with the Augsburg Confession, Art. 18.— 
“Man can do nothing without grace, the help and assistance 
of the Holy Spirit. He cannot please God, cannot cordially 
fear and believe in him, or drive out innate lusts from.the 
heart, this is effected by the Holy Ghost, who is given through 
the word.” 

The same results are obtained in the way of logical deduc- 
tion from our principle. For it would not at all have been 
necessary that there should be an atonement andthe applica- 
tion of it to the individual, if he had been able, by his exter- 
nal and internal acts, to please God. Second, our “by faith 
alone,” (sola fide) directly ex the possibility of a true 
love of God preceding justifi , and denies positively to 
the naturalimian the power of doing any thing really good. 
In ascribing téve and good works in their origin, to that faith, 
which is of the operation of God and justifies, it shows. at 

Vor. I. No. 2. 27 
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once “that the highest requisitions of the divine law, such as 
turning to him with the whole heart, to reverence him with 
the entire spirit, required in the First Commandment, no one 
can perform without the Holy Ghost.” Apol. 103. ‘Third, it 
results from the corruption of human nature which justifica- 
tion implies, that the opposite direction cannot evolve itself 
from it; for as it is not superficial, that is inheres in the per- 
son, in the man himself, it is the moving power of self-deter- 
mination ; and it appears as impossible, that the heart alienated 
from God, should choose the love of God, carnal lust, resist- 
ance to the flesh, inordinate selfishness, submission to the holy 
will of God, and acquiescence in that word which condemns 
—as that darkness should change itself into light. Finally, 
and this cannot be pressed with sufficient force, sin dwells and 
lives, as we saw above, in the justified, although it does not 
reign over him. He carries on a warfare against it for life and 
death, but never entirely overcomes it. Heb.12:1. Subdued 
on one side, it rises up at once on another; as long as he lives 
in the flesh, it cleaves to him. This is the universal com- 
plaint of believers. Is its power so great that it does not yield 
to faith? so great, that the love of God which faith brings 
with it does not extinguish it? (Rom. 5: 6.)—it must there, 
where justifying faith does not exist, be a mighty principle, a 
power enslaving man. If to this experience be added the 
guilt of sin, that servile fear at once appears, which carries 
away still farther from grace, and makes the sinner’s inability 
to love God still greater. That which, in this respect, the 
Apology, Art. 2, constantly reiterates: It is impossible to love 
God unless the remission of sins has been previously received 
through faith,: and proves by so many testimonies of the 
pious, is so firmly established in the Scriptures, as to admit of 
no doubt to him who submits to their authority. The simple 
and necessary consequence of all this is, that we reject Pela- 
gianism and Semipilagianism, which are opposed to our 
Confession of faith, particularly the positions controverted, 
Art. Schmal. 3. 1.: “that man has a free will to do good and 
to avoid evil—to omit good and to do evil; also that man can, 
with his natural powers, obey all God’s commandments, love 
God supremely and his neighbor as himself, and that he can 
turn himself to God without aid, (Apol. 103.): for such and 
similar things are senseless and stupid; both in respect to 
sin and Christ, real heathen doctrine, which jis intolerable. 

1 Impossibile est Deum diligere nisi prius fide adprehantur remissio pec- 
catorum. 
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For if this doctrine is correct, Christ has died in vain, because 
there is nothing in man for which he should die.” 

The oposite oppinion could only be supported by him 
who entertains that very superficial view of the divine law, 
that it contains merely individual prohibitions and commands 
in regard to outward actions, and fails to perceive its very mar- 
row and spiritual sense, (comp. Apol. 80. 81. and 103.) This 
false assumption is invalidated by our position, in advanze.— 
Summing up, the result is the same with that of experience : 
“That the human will has not the power, unaided by the 
Holy Spin, to justify before God or spiritually.” Compare 
Aug. 18., Apol. 103. Art. Schmal. 3. 1. Smaller Cat. ex- 
planation of the 3d Art.: “I believe that I cannot of my own 
understanding, believe in Jesus Christ my Lord, or come to 
him, but the Holy Ghost,” &c. Where is the christian whose 
faith differs from this? 

Moreover, decidedly as the article on justification repudiates 
even the most delicate Pelagianism, and unequivocally gives 
to the grace of God the honor due it, on the other hand, the 
Augustinian doctrine of irresistible grace and the doctrine of 
Predestination, which belongs to it, is irreconcilable with it. 
For this takes frou us the consolation, derived from the grace 
of God in Christ, and that opposes our inmost consciousness 
The justified has, he well knows, resisted from time to time 
the influences of divine grace, or at times maintained a posi- 
tion of rejection against them. Called and drawn, he has not 
always followed. Fr this, his conscience has reproved him ; 
he seeks forgiveness for the sin which he has thereby commit- 
ted, and so deeply convinced is he of this that no theory of 
any school can alter his views. It was his will and deed, that 
he resisted the drawing of the Spirit; an act of his freedom, 
which he the more readily imputes as the Scriptures do the 
same. 

To say nothing more of the opposition to the Scripture doc- 
trine of the holiness and mercy of God which would result— 
had he performed an act of free choice, there would be a do- 
‘main in man after the fall not beyond his control. This can- 
‘not be the domain of spiritual things, in the sense above men- 
tioned ; then it must be that which lies beyond. It is this 
which is called by the standards, righteousness in civil rela- 
tions, ( justitia civilis). 'To this, then, may be added another 
fact still, We find in unredeemed man neither a total want 





_ 1 Quod humana voluntas non habeat vim sine Spiritu Sancto efficiendae 
justitiae spiritualis—Dei seu justitiae spirituali. 
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of knowledge of God, nor can we distinguish all, even the 
nobler strivings of man as splendid vices, (vitia splendida), 
They are rather related to what the Scriptures call “ works of 
the law,” (tgya »ems); this indeed teaches us that the hea- 
then, to some extent, fulfil the law, in so far as they follow 
the voice of conscience. Rom. 2: 12. & foll. Comparing 
these things with our own views, presented above, the result 
is, “that man has, to some extent, a free will, to live out- 
wardly honestly, and to choose amongst things which reason 
understands.” _ Comp. Aug. 18. Apol. 

The older Symbols of our church contain no further speci- 
fications in regard, to sin and guilt. They appear in these 
partly in juxtaposition, undeveloped, and require on many 
sides a more critical exposition. But they are the immediate, 
simplest consequences of the principle. No one will refuse 
his assent to them, who admits this. 

II. 

A second series of such doctrines, as result from the same 
principle, are developed by the specifications of the church in 
regard to the origin and effects of justifying faith. Conf. Aug. 
Art. 5-6, and 20. Apol. 2 & 3. Justifying faith has its prox- 
imate object in the Gospel; for it is essentially faith in the 
promises of grace (promissio gratiae), the testimony in regard 
to the grace of God and the Gospel of Jesus. But this very 
thing is the principle. ‘The word called the justified, and en- 
lightened him, on the one hand, produced in him the know- 
ledge of sin and need of salvation, on the other, the desire for 
salvation and trust in Christ. If circumstances of his life or 
particular events contributed, it was ever the word preached 
and heard (verbum predicatum et auditum), which moved 
him to accept of the atonement by faith. His experience 
knows no other medium; nothing of a pure, direct illumina- 
tion or magic operation, but much more is he most clearly 
conscious of the medium of that effect. The holy Scriptures 
coincide with this: Rom. 10: 7. “ Faith comes by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God.” Comp. Ephes. 1: 9. 10. 
13. 1 Thess. 1: 13. This operation of the word on man is 
not a natural, but a gracious operation, by which his natural 
state is changed. The Gospel has proved itself to be in him 
not only a divine doctrine, but a divine power; as a creative 
principle renewing his most interior personality. Thus its 
operation falls in entirely with what we characterized as the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, and the person justified regarded 
as such. Now, as this word, on the one hand, as communi- 
cated by man, is human, but on the other, its contents and its 
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effects cannot be derived from the spirit of the preacher, it fol- 
lows necessarily, that it is a medium for the agency of the 
Holy Spirit.'| The holy Scriptures confirm this very fully, 
inasmuch as they ascribe the same effects to both, e. q. in the 

es 1 Pet. 1: 23., faith and regeneration to the word, 
whilst John 3: 5.6. 1 Thess. 1: 13. introduce the agency of 
the Holy Spirit—but peony as it represents the word as 
the instrument of the Spirit, e. gz. Ephes. 1: 13. James 1: 18. 
“God has begotten us according to his good pleasure through 
the word of truth.” If we take this doctrine of the Scriptures 
with the declaration of our experience of salvation—there can- 
not be found for it a clearer and more striking expression than 
Art. 5, Conf.: “'To obtain such a faith, God established the 
office of the ministry, gave the Gospel (and Sacraments) by 
which as means he gives the Holy Ghost, who produces faith 
when and where he will in those who hear the Gospel, which 
teaches that by the merits of Christ, not by our own, God is 
gracious to the believer.* From this important leading point 
a considerable number of consequences flow, which we will 
here merely note. Is the word the witness and medium of 
the Holy Spirit, a dignity is imparted to it surpassing all that 
is human ; faith which has in it its divine object and source, 
cannot raise any thing else to a similar authority with it; it 
must, therefore, regard it as the “only standard and rule” (wni- 
ca norma et regula );—and here we have the known formal 
principle of protestantism, together with the idea of protestant 
freedom. The formal principle; for this is no other than the 
Schmalk. Articles express: God’s word, and no one else, not 
an angel —determines doctrines; (Comp. the explan. Epit. 
and Sol. Die in the Praefat.) the protestant liberty; for this 
consists essentially in this, that in matters of Christian faith 
and life we are under no legal obligations to any human au- 
thority, but to the word of God, which is the truth, and which 
makes those that remain in it free indeed, John 8: 36. Gal. 
5:1. With our formal principle we march against the Rom- 
ish theory of tradition, which places this aside of the word of 
God'as a second independent source of Revelation of like dig- 
nity ; and against Rationalism, which assigns to human reason 
the same authority, and finally against Mysticism, which cior- 
dinates or super-ordinates a direct internal illumination—an 
inward word or light, to the external word. Fr not only have 
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' Spiritus Sanctus datur et efficax est. per verbum Dei. 

2 Comp. Apol. 14.. Cum Evangelium audimus aut cogitamus aut Sacra- 
ane tractamus, et fide nos consolamur, simul est efficax Spiritus. 5S. and 
“orm. Con. 
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we no experience of this, but this theory contradicts our Con- 
fession in regard to the natural condition of man, and super- 
sedes the whole historical continuity of Christianity. 'There- 
fore, we oppose to it the Canon: “God does not give things 
internal but by those external, does not send his Spirit without 
his word,”’* and reject the Anabaptists and others who teach, 
that without the corporeal word of the Gospel we obtain the 
Holy Spirit, by our own efforts, thoughts, or works. Conf. 
Art. 5.* 

But we turn from the principle of faith to its effects. If 
we enquire of the experience of the justified person, it says to 
us, that sin truly dwells in him, but that with justification a 
change has been effected in him, so that, that sin, driven from 
its former location, makes room for a new principle of life. 
This new principle is love. It is the direct fruit of faith, or rath- 
er contained already in faith, Rom. 5: 5.; for the love of God 
which he has experienced, that merciful redeeming grace of 
God in Christ, awakens by itself reciprocal love—with the 
same necessity, as the sun’s rays, when they strike the earth— 
do warmth ; only this necessity is not a physical but an ethi- 
cal, i. e., it is freedom. Such love cannot be without effect. 
It is its nature, that it manifest itself; that it should surrender 
itself to its object, Christ, and serve him with gratitude and joy. 
Its tendency is to fulfill his will—to this it constrains. What the 
Apostle says, 2 Cor. 5: 11.: The love of Christ constraineth 
us, or, in accordance with the Apostle, the Apology — “It is 
impossible, that a true faith which comforts the heart and te- 
ceives forgiveness of sins, should be without the love of God. 
For by Christ we come to the Father, and when we are re- 
conciled to God through Christ, we believe and are sure that 
there is a true God; that we have a father in heaven, whe 
sees us always, who deserves on account of his unspeakable 
goodness our love, as John says: “We love him because he 
first loved us” —this is so certainly the experience of every 
believer, that we must conclude, that without it, there can be 
no justifying faith. We need not surely refute before Protes- 
tants all the groundless misrepresentations with which the Pa- 





* Deus interna non dat nisi per externa, Spiritum non mittit absque verbo. 


2 Schmalk. Art. And in these points, which regard the outward word of 
the mouth, firmly must we maintain, that God gives no one his Spirit or grace, 
except through, or with the preceding external word. That we may gua 
ourselves against enthusiasts, that is, persons, who boast that they have the 
Spirit without and before the word and in this way explain and expand at 
pleasure the Seripture or the word spoken as did Mintzer, and as many do 
now, who wish to discriminate accurately between the Spirit and the letter, 
and do not know what they say, and what they affirm. 
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pists have of old disfigured this doctrine ; we hope for the 
concurrence of all our readers, when we simply testify: justi- 
fying faith is the vital principle of holiness “not an idle thought 
in the heart, but such a new light, life, power in the heart, as 
renews the mind and heart, and makes other persons and new 
creatures.” Comp. Conf. Aug. Art. 20 —2 Cor. 5:17. Eph. 
2:10. Rom. 8 

We reach the same result by the process of simple deduc- 
tion. Is justifying faith, as we have seen, the product of the 
Holy Ghost, and as such a divine work, it must necessarily be 
living and active; for this flows from the divine life, that 
where it enters, it produces life; and with this agrees the Gos- 

1] of John, which, from beginning to end, affirms, “ he that 

lieveth on the Son, hath life ;” and not less the entire Epis- 
tles to the Romans and Galatians, according to which, the 
Holy Ghost is given through faith, with which Art. 20, of the 
Augsburg Confession, agrees to the letter. 

Agreeing in this, we have already not only said that such a 
faith is energetic, or as the 6th Article expresses it, “that it 
must bring forth good fruits and works,” but we have con- 
firmed likewise what our Confession teaches in regard to the 
nature and meaning of these works which spring from faith. 
Then it is self-evident, that good works are only such as have 
their origin in the free love of God, but that they are not at 
all the ground of our justification, because they do not pre- 
cede justifying faith but follow it; that they do not establish 
any merit before God, because we who are sinners are justified 
and saved solely by the merits of Christ, that they are not. 
done for the purpose of trusting in them, as their source, viz. : 
love springing from faith, is not pure and undisturbed. Aug. 
6 & 20. “That our works cannot reconcile to God and pro- 
cure grace, but this is effected by faith alone.—He who ex- 
pects, to effect this by works, despises Christ and seeks a way 
of his own to God in opposition to the Gospel.”? 





* Compare with Art. 20, the passage of the Apol., p. 108.: “ Again, it is 
evident, that likewise those who are born again of the Holy Ghost and by 
faith, are not, so long as life lasts, entirely pure; and do not keep the law 
perfectly. For, although they have received the first fruits of the Spirit, and 
although they have the beginning of the new and eternal life, there remains, 
nevertheless, some sin and ¢arnal lusts, and the law discovers mueh that it 
condemns. Wherefore, although the love of God and good works must be 
in christians ; they are not righteous before God on account of such works ; 
but for Christ’s sake through faith. Trust in an obedience to the law is 
sheer idolatry and blasphemy of Christ, and fails at last and causes despair. 
Therefore must this remain firm that we are acceptable to God and righteous 
for Christ’s sake ; and not on account of our own love and works.” 
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By this we have expressed a truth of endless consequences. 
For, if we place these views aside of the Romish doctrine, we 
overturn the entire theory of merit with its practical results 
and all the extolled works of piety, monastic life, monkery, 
these sure steps to heaven, pilgrimages, and vows, fasts, rigid 
penetential exercises, satisfactions and sacrifices, so far as they 
contribute to justification, or in general claim merit before 
God, every thing enumerated in Art. 20, 26 & 27; in a word, 
the whole ostentatious pomp of Catholic works of merit goes 
to the ground, and with it, at the same time, the glory and in- 
tercession of saints, and there remains nothing but the plan 
which gives the glory to Christ and his holy and great merits. 
This results from the Protestant principle. It appears, at once, 
that in connection with this a complete theory is furnished of 
the relation of the law to the Gospel, and particularly of the 
difference between them. We may say that insight into this 
difference is the basis of the mass of the doctrinal specifica- 
tions of the church. It may briefly be expressed thus: the 
Law and the Gospel are both divine revelations ; but that re- 
veals the holy, sin-punishing will of God, this the gracious, 
sin-forgiving. The law is the divine norm for the internal 
and external life of man,' but, so far from giving the power 
for obedience to itself, that it much more manifests the dis- 
tance of the sinner from it and reveals the wrath of God 
against him. Apol. I. IIT. Galat.3: 10.21. Rom. 4: 15. 
8:1. 2Cor. 3:6. But what was impracticable to the law, 
viz.: to give life and salvation, this is given by the grace of 
God in Christ, which removes the curse and forgives the be- 
liever his transgressions of the law, that it may be obeyed in 
thankful love, The relation of man to God is not so changed 
by this, that from this time true faith resigns its office to works, 
or that the subsequent obedience to the law is the ground of 
our salvation, but Christ remains eternally the medium of ac- 
ceptance with God.* As, however, these relations will be 
brought into consideration afterwards, we will sum up in the 
words of the Apology, sustained by the universal experience 
of the justified: that no alarmed conscience can find rest and 
comfort—save in a doctrine different from the law— and such 
is found in the Gospel of Christ, who was given for us. 





* Complectitur spirituales motus et externa bona opera. 


2 Errant qui fingant, Christum tantum primam gratiam meritum esse, nos” 
postea placera nostra legis impletione. Manet mediator Christus, et semper © 
statuere debemus, quod propter ipsum habeamus placatum Deum etiamsi nos 
indigni sumus. 
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Ill. 

A third series of doctrines: which stand closely connected 
with our principle are those’in reference to the church. If we 
take up first the opposite view to the Protestant, viz.: that of 
the middle ages, according to which the church is above all 
an external institution (externa monarchia), a Hierarchy, and 
as such is the legal channel of salvation, so far, that it, in the 
most literal sense, occupies the place of Christ and continues 
his redeeming activity in the world, on which faith in it and 
obedience to it (as Hierarchy), is the proximate condition of 
salvation, and appears the divinely appointed method of par- 
taking of Christ and the blessings of salvation — all this is 
contrary to the Protestant fundamental principle, as what, ac- 
cording to this, is the principal point Christ’s person and work, 
is removed from the centre to the rear, and relinquishes to the 
church was is valuable in it; because by this between us and 
the Savior is the church, and in place of a justifying faith a 
legal obedience to the church is proposed. Directly the re- 
verse in regard to justification would, by this arrangement, 
take place. For as righteous we regard our union with God 
as effected on the one side by the atonement of Christ, and 
the other by faith in him, than which there is no other way to 
Christ. ‘To this faith we attained certainly through the me- 
dium of the church, but in a very different way and in quite 
another sense than the Catholic theory proposes. For not as 
the legitimate substitute, but as the servant of Christ, more 

icularly, as the witness of his truth and the dispenser of 
is Sacraments does it afford access to him, and also not as if 
obedience to it and faith in it was the mode of partaking of 
him, but it has shown us the way already patel him by 
the preaching of the faith, which alone justifies and saves. 
There Christ and faith on him are always the primary matter. 
Our membership in the church is actually dependant in the 
first instance on this faith: For he, not the church, makes us 
members of the one head; but as members of the head, we 
are, hereby eo ipso, members of his body, which is really the 
church. Our union with it has its origin in our union with 
him; if the latter fails, we will be in any event mere dry 
branches on the vine. 

Passing from this to the definition of the church, we will 
not begin with the members, but with the head, and not place 

, the principal stress on the external, but on the internal part of 
“at; it will appear to us properly and principally to be nothing 
but the communion of believers in Christ, the head, and in 

Vox. I. No. 2. 28 
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him with one another ; or, as believers as such are the justified, 
the objectively holy “the Communion of Saints.” This is 
the very definition given by our Confessions: Now the church 
is the assembly of believers. Conf. Aug. 7. Apol., p. 145. 
148. Whilst we thus render prominent the internal character- 
istics, we are far from excluding the external or the visible; 
the church (in the sense above specified), as a visible institu- 
tion, rather introduces us to communion with Christ, viz. by 
the preaching of the word and the administration of the Sac- 
raments. Whatever else it communicates to its members, 
these are the only media, which awaken and strengthen justi- 
fying faith, and therefore we can no more separate them from 
the idea of the church than the church from them. Do we 
ask, where then is the church, or how can it be known? we 
can mention no other criteria, than the preaching of the word 
and the administration of the Sacraments; do we enquire, 
who, then, belong to this church, we answer according to the 
above: all those in whom, through the word and sacraments, 
justifying faith has been produced. Those in whom it is 
wanting, we would not exclude from the outward communion 
of the church, but they are not to be considered living mem- 
bers, so long as it is true that through Communion with Christ 
is Communion with, his body conditioned. This is affirmed 
by the Augsburg Conf. Art. 7 & 8.* Easily as these princi- 
ples follow from: our fundamental principle — they are, not- 
withstanding, very important. For if our Communion with 
God in Christ, that is, our salvation, is conditioned, not in the 
church, but by faith alone, so can every thing which has au- 
thority as ecclesiastical law, as ecclesiastical order, as ecclesias- 
tical institution and arrangement, not be regarded by us asa 
divinely appointed means of salvation; however expedient 





1 Est autem ecclesia Congregatio Sanctorum. 


2? Comp. Apol. But the christian church does not rest exclusively in Com- 
munion with outward ordinances, but rests principally in fellowship, internal, 
of internal blessings of the heart, such as the Holy Ghost, faith, the fear and 
love of God. And the same church has, moreover, external signs, by which 
it is known, viz. where the word of God has a pure course, where the Sac- 
raments are administered according to it, there the church certainly is : these 
are christians, and such a church is alone called in the Scriptures Christ's 
body. For Christ is its Head and sanctifies and strengthens it by his Spirit, 
as Paul says-to the Ephesians, “and hath made him head of the church, 
which is his body and the fulness of him, who filleth all in all.” Therefore, 
those in whom Christ produces nothing by his Spirit, they are not members 
of Christ. The opposite party confesses this that the wicked are merely 
dead members of the churches. Therefore it is very astonishing that they 
resist our view of the church, when we speak of living members of the 
churches. I[t is evident that the leading features of the church are here 
merely spoken of. 
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and good these things may be in themselves, obedience to 
them cannot be a duty of faith and conscience, we must, in- 
deed, so far as it assumes this dignity, ‘so far as it makes any 
pretensions to reconciling man with God in meriting grace, it 
must decidedly be discarded, because we would thus detract 
from the merits of Christ and faith in the same. 

Accordingly, we distinguish between the order of salvation 
and that of the church most particularly, and assume for the 
latter domain the perfect freedom, which justifying faith gives 
us: in other words, we regard as results of our principle that, 
which the Augustana, Art. 15. expresses: “Of church regu- 
lations of human appointment, we teach, that those should be 
kept, which involve no sin and contribute to peace and good 
order in the church. But instruction is necessary, that con- 
science may not bt burdened, by believing that it is necessary 
to salvation. By this is taught, that all precepts and traditions 
of men designed to reconcile man with God and to merit 
gtace, are opposed to the Gospel and the doctrine of faith in 
Christ. Comp. Apol., p. 203. 

It would not be difficult from this point to develop the Pro- 
testant doctrine of a universal priesthood which connects its- 
self with this, and on the basis of this to prove that in the 
church the Old Testament distinction between the clergy and 
the laity has ceased, accordingly likewise that no particular 
divinely appointed order exists of such as are exclusively au- 
thorized to administer the Sacraments, and with whose mem- 
bers the Holy Spirit is legally connected as with its legitimate 
organs ; because the possession of the Spirit is linked to faith, 
and with this are expressed all these principles in regard to 
the form of the church, which are laid down in the Schmalk. 
Art. 3. 7. 10. and the Appendix; particularly the important 
thesis —“‘ It must be confessed that the keys belong to and 
have been given to the whole church,” and then the necessity, 
that the church administer this office entrusted to it by indi- 
vidual instruments from its own midst, &c.; but we fear this 
analysis would carry us too far, and we will merely in conclu- 
sion glance at the doctrine of the Sacraments. 

These cannot certainly be deduced from the fundamental 
principle alone, but two main points present themselves here 
as simple results. First, viz.: it is a fact of experience, that 
participation in justifying grace is effected through Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper in connection with the word; by that 
we are planted into fellowship with Christ, this nourishes and 
strengthens our faith. They have this in common with the 
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word that they are means of grace,’ and their effects are like 
those’of the word. It is not merely a logical deduction, but 
really asserted in the Scriptures, when we transfer to them 
thie canon above laid down on the relation between the exter- 
mal and the internal, and accordingly say with our Confessions 
ave. 157. 200. f. Art. Schmalk. 325.) on the one hand, 
at God grants the Holy Ghost through the Sacraments as by 
means, that he does not merely externally unite with them, 
pa means of them communicate himself to us; on the 
hand, that their efficacy depends on faith. For there is 
no other, this is a result of our aa — means of 
personal participation in the grace of in Christ, , 
faith. Applied to the case in hand — this may be said, “tha 
the Sacraments require faith and then can be properly ‘used, 
when faith attends the reception and faith isthereby increased.” 
Conf. Aug. 13. 

We feel assured that we have, thus far, said nothing which 
will not meet-the approbation of every Protestant who makes 
justification a matter of vital importance. Should he express 
individual things differently, we are sure of his concurrence 
in essentials. If this is so, why should we not glory in a con- 
fession, which has emanated from the same experimental 
christianity, which we all- have, and constitutes so clear and 
beautiful an expression of our own faith; a confession which 
in all its definitions is nothing but the simple result of the im- 
portant article on justification? Are these true necessary in- 
ferences from the protestant principle, i. e. such, as must result 
from it, and are they simply and correctly laid down in the 
Apology, the Catechisms, and the Schmalkald Articles—why 
should we not adhere with the utmost fidelity to our standards; 
why separate what so well accords and harmonizes with so 
much internal beauty? Why should we retreat from the co- 
pious articles of the Augsburg Confession to the bare principle 
of it,and then deny in action the consequences of the same? 
or adhere to the Augsburg Confession alone to the exclusion 
of the others'which are its authentic exposition ? 

Are our er so wise and pious that they do not need the 
sincere milk of the Catechism, or the Romish church so tol- 
erant, that we may relinquish, before her those acute state- 

~ments of the Schmalkald Articles?) Why cast overboard one 
or the other of our united Confessions, as we have in each 





1 'Fhis analogy which the Reformers had a special interest in holding up, 
does not exhaust the subject of the Sacraments — this needs further develop- 
ment. The old theologians have contributed much to this. 
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part a constituent of the whole? Is it to make room for their 
ents, or to conciliate the’ many unbelievers and Waver- 
ing, or to conceabour clear Scriptural faith behind the general 
declarations of the word of ? Indeed the highly lauded 
credibility of a theology always appears to me suspiciousy 
which does not dare to adhere to the clear and rich contents 
of its faith, but throws itself back upon a couple of leading 
positions, which must then be expanded to constitute asuc- . ' 
cedaneum for the faith of the fathers. I more and more = , 
the wisdom of those who, in the face of the threatening ¢ 
test, lay aside the best arms, and instead of the strong armor 
a light dress. No, let us remain faithful to the precious 
gasure which God has in mercy granted his church. We 
shall have much need of them. May they be to usa wall 
his enemies, a shield and sword in the great conflict, 
which is appointed us. Let us not be befooled by the deceit- 
ful lusts of the day, but gather rather more closely and firmly 
around the banner of of our excellent Confession, which, in 
giving the glory to God, has the promise, that the Lord will 
not disown it. . 


ARTICLE Ill. 


CATECHIZATION. 


By John G. Morris, D. D., of Baltimore, Md. 


Ir was not very long’ago that many of us looked back to 
our fathers with a sort of pity for their snail-like progress in 
religious knowledge, and their groping growth in “spiritual » 
understanding.” We regarded them as insensible to the mere 
elevated emotions of piety, and have often wished that they 
might have beheld the rapid advamees in sanctification and 
the general commotion and rushing activity of church people 
in these modern days. They may have heen behind us in 
many things; they did not travel, nor eat, nor sleep, nor read, 
as fast as we do, but were they not before us in honestyyhu- 
mility, modesty, frugality in the domestic virtues and in gen 
eral christian integrity ? ty 

There is a growing disposition to examine the religious 
measures and experience of those men of the olden time ~~ 
their memory is beginning to be revived and cherised — the 
obliterated names and epitaphs on their tomb-stones are re- . 
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chiselled, and their good deeds are brought to light. The 
“old paths” of the fathers are found not to be so objectionable 
after all — “the first principles” are found tobe substantial ;— 
we have discovered our errors in relation to the religious life of 
“the ancients,” and we are beginning to see that our religious 
health has not been so sound as it seemed ; we find that since 
the fever has abated, the system is relaxed and weak, and that 
we require something more nourishing to keep it in constant 
vigor than the effervescing nostrums we have have so greedily 
swallowed. 

Solid religious instruction begun at the earliest’ practicable 
period — long continued and oft repeated exercises in Scrip- 
tural doctrine, morals and history — plain illustrations and af- 
fectionate enforcement of Bible truth — frequent interchange 
of opinion with the pupils — propounding questions and pa- 
tiently waiting for answers — encouraging their enquiries and 
aiding their researches—in a word, the time-honored and 
primitive system of catechizing the young, is beginning to be 
considered as the great thing needed and the best substitute 
for every other species of extraordinary religious effort. 

It would be superfluous to prove, that it is the duty of the 
church to train the young for religious service, and that this 
should be done in the best possible way. This is granted. — 
There was a time, indeed, when her maternal solicitude ex- 
tended even farther than their spiritual interests’ She felta 
mother’s care in their temporal welfare also, and gave direc- 
tions and issued admonitions in regard to their bodily health 
and preservation. As late as A. D. 1236, in England, moth- 
‘ers were instructed by the church to be cautious about “ over- 
lying their infants in bed, lest they might press them to death, 
and not to allow their older children to go near the water 
alone. These cautions were enjoined on the latter every 
Sunday morning.” This may seem simple to some of us 
now, but consider the age in which it was done, and think, 
besides, of the maternad, character which the church as such, 
ought to sustain in every age. 

By catechizing, we mean, not the bare repetition of the 
Catechism by the pupil, nor the delivery of lectures on it by 
the pastor, nor the recitation of its answers and proof texts by 
the whole class, but a full, frequent and familiar explanation 
of it evolved by numerous plain, oft-repeated additional ques- 
tions, until the catechumen thoroughly understands the sub- 
‘ ject. The Scriptural quotations are to be carefully studied, 
and the whole lesson affectionately enforced. This course is 
to be repeated day after day, until the whole is deeply en- 
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ven on the mind, and if the teacher does not grow weary 
of his work, he will not fail to see its blessed fruits. It should 
not be expected of all to commit the whole book to memory, 
but if this course of frequent repetition is pursued, most of 
them will know it by heart in the end, without having had 
the task assigned them. 

The words catechize, Catechism are derived from the Greek 
word x«tnx«w, to sound aloud, to resound, to re-echo. It 
means, to convey instruction not by an elaborate or continued 
discourse, nor by epistle or lecture, but by brief and familiar 
viva voce teaching. ‘The word is thus used in Luke 1: 4. in 
which he tells Theophilus that he intends to give him a suc- 
cinct account of those things which he had been previously 
taught catechetically, or by word of mouth, or by having them 
sounded in his ears. Luke uses the same word in the same 
sense in Acts 18: 25. ‘“'This man was instructed (catechised ) 
in the way of the Lord.” Paul in 1 Cor. 14: 19. applies the 
term in the sense of oral instruction: “that by my voice I 
might teach (catechize) others,” &c. &c. The word occurs 
in other passages of the New Testament with the same mean- 
ing, ex. gr. Acts 21: 21. Gal. 6: 6. Rom. 2: 18. &c. &c. 

Catechetical instruction has been practised in every age of 
the church. ‘There is no other way by which the knowledge 
and worship of God can be propagated among the young and 
ignorant than by question and answer. . We have various evi- 
dences of its existence among the Hebrews: In Gen. 18: 19. 
it is taken for granted that Abraham’s children knew “ the 
way of the Lord””—they were instructed in it and that instruc- 
tion was accommodated to their capacity and could have been 
imparted only by question and answer. In Exod. 12: 26, 27. 
we discover traces of the same practice. We there find an 
instance of catechetical instruction on the nature of the Paschal 
lamb, and in Deut. 6: 2, 6,7. the duty is distinctly inculca- 
ted. Those who have written on the subject of catechization 
among the Hebrews refer us to Deut, 11: 19. Josh. 4: 6, 7. 
24:15. Ps. 58: 4, 5. and other places as proofs of the prac- 
tice, and they also inform us that the “ proselytes of righteous- 
ness” were catechetically instructed in the Jewish religion be- 
fore they were received into the church. 

Christ are the same course. He taught the people and 
his disciples viva voce. As in that age the method of teach- 
ing by symbols and parables was common, he also adopted it. 
Sometimes, indeed, he taught every thing necessary to salva- 
tion in discourses, but as he dealt with very ignorant persons, 
he accommodated himself to their capacity and mode of in- 
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struction, and thus he may be said to have performed the du- 
ties of a catechet. We have an example of it in Matth. 16: 
13. “ Whom do men say, that I the son of man, am?” &c. 

The Apostles followed their master’s example. Paul in 
writing to the Corinthians. 1 Cor. 3: 2. says, “1 fed you with 
milk,” which Clemens Alexandrinus and Cyril explain of 
catechizing. In Heb. 5: 12. he — of the “ first princi- 
ples or elements of the oracles of ,” which, like the ele- 
ments of a science, must be taught catechetically to the 
learner: in ch. 6: 1. he mentions the “ principles of the doc- 
trine of Christ,” which could be learned by beginners in no 
other way than by question and answer. ‘The catechumens 
of the Apostles were those of whom he in Heb. 5: 12. 
that “they had need of milk,” and whom he calls in 1 Cor. 
3: 1. “babes in Christ.” 

It was the opinion of Cave and Grotius, according to Bing- 
ham, Orig. Sacr. B. xi. ch. 7. § 3. that Peter alluded to. the 
catechetical system when he speaks of “ the answer of a good 
conscience toward God,” and it has been thought still more 
probable that Philip’s conversation with the eunuch, Acts 8: 
26. had some alliance with this method of apostolical teaching. 

The Fathers of the church used the word catechizing to 
signify their method of teaching the elements of christianity 
by question and answer and impressing the lesson on the 
hearts of the learners by frequent repetition. Hence we have 
the definition of Clem. Alexandrinus: “Catechism is the 
knowledge of religion first delivered to the ignorant by the 
catechist and then repeated over and over again,” which, says 
Comber, “ appears farther from the very origin of the word, 
being derived from 2x, that is, an echo, or a repeated sound, 
because the catechist did first teach them, and then by way of 
question, try if they had learnt what he delivered to them.” 

The Fathers were diligent in prosecuting this work, and 
even such illustrious men as Origen, Ambrose, Chrysostom, 
Cyril, Gregory, Nazianzen, Cyprian and Augustine, did not 
deem it beneath their office to catechize the young, and even 
after they had attained to the episcopal mitre, they did not 
disdain it. Some of these men wrote treatises on this very 
subject. Cyril in his “ Catechesis,” and Augustine in the 
work on Catechizing, which he assisted a young deacon in 
writing, show what importance they attached to this depart- 
ment of the clerical office. 

In the primitive church there was a private and public cat- 
echization. The private was practised by parents according 
to Ephes. 6: 4. Augustine and Basil mention the cases of 
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their own pious mothers, and many other interesting instances 
can be seen in Gottf. Arnold’s Abbildung der ersten Christen, 
Lib. 6, ch. 4. § 3. p. 713. The public was held in schools, 
churches, and other places, and the pupils were called cate- 
chumens, from xatnzevpuere:, learners, the word that is used 
in the New Testament passages before quoted. 

In the course of ages, as the church became more ay 
the practice fell into disuse, or sadly degenerated. Yet the 
councils recommended and enjoined it, but the duty, where 
attended to all, was wretchedly performed. Its condition in 
the times immediately preceding the Reformation, was stated 
in the first No. of this Review. 

The Reformation tevived the ancient system of catechizing, 
and if it had nothing more, it would still be a glorious 
event. The Reformers immediately prepared catechisms for 
the young and ignorant, and all the Aa regarded this as 
one of the most important functions of their office. So it should 
be considered in every age. 

All the illustrious divines of that period, both of the Conti- 
nent and Great Britain, unite their testimony in favor of con- 
stantly catechizing the youth. Luther has written largely on 
the subject and insists on the practice as indispensible in the 

or; Calvin has expressed himself vehemently in favor of 
it; Zwingle is not behind either in urging it; all their co- 
temporaries concur in their views. In those days it was con- 
sidered of equal importance with preaching the gospel to adults. 
The children were as regularly and systematically catechized 
as they were baptized. Indeed, in their view, (and they were 
correct,) the design of infant baptism was not fully accom- 
plished unless the children were thus carefully trained for effi- 
cient service in the church. 

In the infancy of the established church of England, string- 
ent canons were enacted compelling the clergy to. perform this 
duty, and the hosts of eminent divines of that communion 
down to the present age, have given their testimony in favor 
of it. 

But the non-conformist ministers have also uttered their po- 
tential voice, and in their writings and practice, have given evi- 
dence of their high estimate of the apostolic custom. 

It is by faithfully catechizing the children, that the priests 
of the church of Rome, retain them in their communion.— 
They are far too wise to let slip the advantages derived from 
an early training of their youth. They understand the in- 
junction, “Feed my lambs,” and practise it most assiduously. 
They will not even allow parents to interfere, but claim the 
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education of the children as the right of the church. What 
is the result? Few Romish children are ever found in Pro- 
testant schools; but alas! how many Protestant children in 
Romish schools? Fus est ab hoste doceri—(It is good to be 
taught even by an enemy). ‘The Council of Trent had the 
good sense to enjoin the duty of catechizing as one of the 
most binding on the priests, and in the Preface to their Cate. 
chism is a remark which shows their apprehensions of what 
Protestants may do. “The age is sadly sensible what mis- 
chief the Protestants have done the Catholic church, not only 
by their tongues, but especially by their writings called Cate- 
chisms.” In the darkest corners of Romish Switzerland; in 
the obscurest and most out of the way Alpine villages, where 
the priests performed no other duty than read the mass and 
shrive an occasional penitent, we have seen him most labori- 
ously and tenderly catechizing his juvenile mountaineers. — 
That he very properly regarded as bis chief duty and therein 
displayed at once his sagacity and his obedience to the church. 
There are few at the present day who will speak lightly of 
the pastoral duty of catechizing; and yet there are some. 
hey say, that the modern Sunday school system has su- 
perseded this pastoral duty. We deny this. There might 
be some truth in it, if the pastor had time to instruct the child- 
ren in the Catechism every Sunday, or if all the teachers were 
properly qualified for their post, or, if even those who are ca- 
pable would have the requisite patience and time to indoctrin- 
ate their pupils thoroughly; but neither of these is the case 
any where. Besides, the pastor has not the liberty of entrust- 
ing to other hands, that which the Great Shepherd of ,these 
lambs has given into his hands. No human institution can 
supersede a divine appointment. It was to Peter, as the repre- 
sentative of the Apostles, that He said, “ Feed my lambs.” 
Sunday schools are mighty auxiliaries to the pastor, and well 
qualified teachers are his efficient adjutants, but they cannot 
be his substitutes in any work peculiarly clerical. Let them 
teach the Catechism with all fidelity, but let not the minister 
say, that is enough, and therefore I need not attend to it. 
Some plead the superabundance of other pastoral labors, 
as an excuse for neglecting catechizing. There is some force 
in this, but should not this duty be considered paramount and 
some other subordinate matters be made to yield to it? Can 
any duty be more important than feeding the lambs of Christ? 
and would not any congregation or pastoral charge rather dis- 
pense with other services or requirements of their minister, 
than see him neglecting the religious training of their children? 
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We are sure all would, except those who are corrupted by the 
high pressure system of excitement, and who can never feel 
happy or be ordinarily religious, except in a protracted meet- 
ing or in the presence of the minister. And even these, when 
they “are converted and become like little children” ¢hem- 
selves, will begin to pay some regard to the religious education 
of their children, and allow the pastor a furlough of a few 
months to hold a protracted catechetical meeting with those of 
the church of whom Jesus said “suffer them to come unto 
me and forbid them not.” 

Others are deterred from the duty, because they are sur- 
rounded by sects who reject-and perhaps ridicule it. We 
know some such. “They are so extremely liberal as to accom- 
modate themselves to the mischievous practical errors of big- 
oted sectaries around them. They are afraid of being pecu- 
liar, of differing so much from Dr. Presbyton’s, Elder Water- 
sink’s, or Br. Shouton’s church. They are dreadfully appre- 
hensive of being charged with teaching a Catechism religion, 
and thus the poor children are uninstructed in the doctrines of 
their own church ; they are practically taught that there is no 
difference between orthodox Protestant churches; that one is 
as good as another, if only it has a little of the perfume of 
christianity about it, and what is the result? Not a few of 
them take their minister at his word and unite themselves with 
the aforesaid churches, for the fence between him and them 
was by himself made very low. Should he be astonished at 
this? We wish there were more of this Catechism religion 
among us, for we are convinced it is the best sort of all. 

Some are are alarmed by the discouragements and difficul- 
ties attending the work. ‘These are associated with our whole 
work. It is difficult to preach well; it is discouraging that 
our preaching is not productive of more visible good fruits. 
Christ had hard work; so had the Apostles; so have had 
faithful ministers in every age of the church since, but shall 
we give up on that account? It is Christ’s work, and He will 
give us strength to perform it. These difficulties are discip- 
linary, and instead of deterring us, they should rather urge us 
on to more active service, patient self-denial and repeated per- 
severing effort. 

Profitable catechizing requires peculiar gifts and tact, and 
many a good preacher may be but a poor catechet. Old Ful- 
ler has even said, that “every youth can preach, but he must 
be a man indeed who can profitably catechize,” still, if this 
oa literally true, it is no excuse for the total neglect of the 
uty. 
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There is a slovenly way of catechizing which will produce 
no benefit to the pupils, and no wonder that the teacher soon 
becomes uneasy. The difficulties, for the most part, may be 
of his own creating, or his disinclination to labor may power- 
fully lead him to imagine them. 

There are those who do not entertain correct notions of its 
vast importance, and hence they neglect it. They regard it 
as a work of drudgery, and are satisfied with committing it to 
Sunday-school teachers, or most probably it is entirely over- 
looked. But can that be unimportant which Christ practised ; 
which the apostles, evangelists, fathers, martyrs, reformers, 
and good men of every age followed and sanctioned? Will 
the command “Feed my lambs” ever be abrogated? Will 
the children of the church ever cease to be her hope?- God 
forbid that our church in this country should ever sink so low 
or degenerate, so sadly, as to look with unconcern on any of 
her ministers who so utterly disregard their ordination vows as 
to neglect or despise the duty of thus “ feeding the lambs” 
of their flock. 

When we come now to speak of the benefits of catechizing, 
we apprehend the danger of extending this article over too 
wide a space. But let us be content with enumerating a few. 

Whatever tends to bring the children of the church, from 
their earliest years, into close and familiar spiritual intercourse 
with the pastor, is vastly beneficial. 'There is no way by 
which this can be more effectually done-than by catechizing. 
They love the man whom they see taking an interest in their, 
religious welfare; they regard him as their guide in holy 
things, and Jook upon him as a father and friend. They 
regard themselves as the lambs, which he, the shepherd, gath- 
ers with his arm and carries in his bosom. Their hearts are 
tender, and are drawn out in affection for their minister. But 
it is not for his person only that they cherish this attachment: 
they venerate his office; they feel that his work is of God, 
and they thus receive impressions of religious truth which are 
never effaced. His religious influence over them is thus estab- 
lished, and they will never forget the man from whose li 
they received instruction—whom they have so frequently 
heard praying for them—under whose affectionate warnings 
they have often shed tears, and whose paternal counsels have 
guarded them from sin. ‘To be useful to children, the pastor 
must know them, and show that he is concerned about their 
religious progress. He can no where so well discover theit 
character, temper, and special wants as in the catechetical 
class. He thus wins them for himself, for the church, for 
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God, and exercises over them an influence for good all their 
days. Irreligious parents are also thus gained ; their interest 
is awakened ; they are led to the sanctuary to hear the man 
who apparently puts himself to so much inconvenience to 
teach their children the truths of God. They observe the 
effects of the system in the improved obedience and dutiful- 
ness of their children, and thus are brought to reflection them- 
selves. ‘This faithful pastoral supervision of the young of a 
church compensates for not a few other ministerial deficiencies. 
People are willing to overlook a preacher’s ill-digested ser- 
mons, or even some grosser faults, if he only makes up for 
these by perseveringly catechizing the children. The advan- 
tages derived from that seem to overbalance all the evils of 
which he may have been the cause. 

Another benefit is, that it qualifies children for understand- 
ing the sermons of their pastor. ‘There is no doubt of the 
fact that much good preaching is entirely profitless to thou- 
sands for want of elementary religious training. They do not 
understand the terms we use; they are not acquainted with 
the connexions of divine truth; they are ignorant of the facts 
of christianity. Let any preacher make the experiment, and 
he will soon discover that he took it for granted that his hearers 
in general knew much more than they ever had an opportu- 
nity of learning. How is this to be remedied but by faithful 
catechizing? Bishop Hall has well said, “ There is no em- 
ployment in the world wherein God’s ministers can employ 
themselves so profitably as in this of plain and familiar cate- 
chization. What is a building without a foundation? If this 
groundwork be not surely iaid, all their divine discourses lie 
but upon shifting sand.” Bishop Wilson, in his eighty-fifth 
year, said, “ It is a truth not to be questioned, that the plainest 
sermon from the pulpit will not be understood, nor profit any 
who has not been well instructed in the principles of chris- 
tianity contained in the church catechism.” And Luther, 
who, among a hundred other good things on this subject, has 
said, Die gemeinen, iffentlichenPredigten, &c. “The ordinary 
public preaching in churches is of very little advantage to the 
young; they understand and retain very little of it. They 
should be diligently instructed in the school and family, and 
that will qualify them to understand preaching. It is indeed 
a wearisome work, but very necessary.” 

Faithful catechizing fences out heresy and all sorts of error 
from the church. Let the children be taught the true doc- 
trine, and they will not depart from it when they grow up. 
No form of error can find place in a congregation in which the 
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youth have been properly indoctrinated in the catechism. No 
modern religious mountebank can get up an audience for his 
‘ show,’ unless it is to see the fun, in a well catechized neigh- 
borhood. There would not be such an endless variety of petty 
sects if the youth had been well trained in the elements of 
religion. There would not be so many apostacies from the 
true. church if the people had been carefully instructed when 
they were young. It is the “ wet wadded cloth that giveth 
fixation to the color, so that it changeth not so soon,” as old 
Fuller has it; so it is sound instructing in the catechism that 
establishes doctrine in the minds and hearts of the young, and 
they will not run after every new light that scours the country. 
Luther may well say, “A diligent and faithful christian, if he 
had nothing more than the catechism, the commandments, 
creed, Lord’s prayer, and sacraments, would be fortified against 
all heresies.” 

This system will furnish an efficient corps of Sunday-school 
teachers. They who have been well instructed will be able 
to teach others. The catechumens will make a strong body 
of ministerial deputies. "They have not only learned the doc- 
trines themselves, but, what is vastly important, they have also 
learned how to teach. They will follow the course and ob- 
serve the rules practised by their pastor. They know how 
their own attention was kept awake, their minds interested, 
their hearts impressed, and they will apply these rules when 
they are entrusted with that responsible charge. 

It is of great benefit to the minister himself. The man 
who regularly goes through the catechism several times in the 
year; who illustrates, simplifies, and expounds the doctrines 
of christianity in their systematic order; who distinctly recites 
or hears the principal proof texts, cannot but be profited him- 
self. Docendo docemur, (by teaching we are taught.) Every 
man who has faithfully attended to his duty in this respect 
must be conscious of having been much benefited. 

On the general benefits of this system Bishop Hall has ob- 
served, “The most useful of all preaching is catechetical ; this 
being the ground, the other raiseth the walls and roof; this 
informs the judgment, that stirs up the affections. What good 
use is there of those affections that run before the judgment, 
or those walls that want a foundation? For my part, I have 
spent the greater half of my life in. this station of our holy 
service, I thank God, not unpainfully nor unprofitably. But 
there is no one thing of which I repent so much as not to have 
spent more hours in this public exercise of catechism ; in 
regard whereof I would quarrel with my very sermons, and 
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conference.” 

We are convinced that the reasons why some men are averse 
to catechizing, and why much time is spent unprofitably in 
the practice of it by others, are, that they do not understand 
the rules of teaching ; they do not know how to render the 
exercise interesting and instructive, nor in what way to keep 
up the attention of the catechumens. Hence, it is a dull, 
unprofitable business ; the pupils are listless and the teacher 
is disheartened. 

To ensure attention and success, we must be familiar in 
our illustrations, and direct in our addresses. It will not an- 
swer to wear the professor’s cap, nor the preacher’s gown in 
the catechetical class room. We must be as a father among 
his children, and not as a schoolmaster among his scholars. 
We must put our catechumens at their ease, and address them 
even by name. We must come down to the capacity of each 
one, and | kind words and gentle manner remove all timidity 
and apprehension. Each one should be directly questioned, 
but yet in such a manner as not to expose any to the unkind 
remarks of the rest. The heart of each must be addressed, 
and the eye of each must be arrested. Striking incidents, 
illustrative narratives, every day occurring facts must be 
brought in to fix their attention and throw light on the truth. 
What the rules of sermonizing would condemn, the rules of 
catechizing sanction, hence we cannot ask too many questions, 
nor employ too familiar language, nor too often repeat our ex- 

lanations, nor be too direct and, sometimes even, too personal 
in our affectionate admonitions and enforcements of truth. 
With regard to this directness of application, we may quote 
what Quintillian says of young people: “They are like nar- 
row-necked bottles, which, if you wish to fill. with water, you 
must take singly and pour it into one after another; for, you 
will never speed by watering them all together and casting 
ever so much water among them.” 

To succeed in maintaining their interest we must be clear 
in our statements and simple in the proof. They must under- 
stand our meaning and comprehend the argument. Hence 
all scholastic and scientific terms must be avoided; the lan- 
guage of theological seminaries must be banished. Nothing 
above the capacity of young people dare be introduced. We 
must present the subject in different attitudes; turn it into 
different ways; and repeat it again and again, until we are 
sure they see through it like daylight. But to effect this, we 
must have a clear view of it ourselves. There are some men 
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who only make things darker by trying to throw light on them; 
their minds are cloudy, or if that is not the case, their me. 
thod of speaking is obscure; their language is not distinct; 
their ideas are not strung out in a row, but are jumbled up in 
their brain like jewels in a pawnbroker’s drawer; they touch 
each other, but are not united, and no wonder they fall out in 
confusion. ‘To be simple as well as clear, we must not pur- 
sue a subject to its remotest end, nor say on it every thing that 
has been said by others, nor that can be said by ourselves. It 
should be well arranged with all its connexions and conse- 
quences and a few strong arguments brought in to establish it. 
‘Too many arguments or illustrations ; too much complexity 
of statement would only confuse, therefore a single doctrine, 
a single precept clearly stated and simply illustrated, will make 
a deeper impression than the most voluminous torrent of words. 

To win our way to the hearts of the catechumens and to 
make them love the exercise, we must show that we love to 
teach them and must give our instructions mildly and cheer- 
Sully ; any exhibition of weariness or impatience on our part 
will be disastrous to our pastoral influence ; any harshness will 
be discouraging to the pupil ; any magisterial air or dogmatical 
austerity will intimidate, and, probably, disgust them. Gen- 
tleness and condescension, cheerfulness and love will accom- 
plish all that you desire. 

Every thing like monotony is fatal to our design, hence we 
must constantly study variety. A long, unbroken lecture would 
render them uneasy and distract their attention ; a prosy dis- 
course would put them to sleep. We must often suddenly 
interrupt our explanations by asking questions; we must ab- 
ruptly introduce an incident from Scripture or every day life; 
we must make an unexpected diversion from the principal 
point, and draw in something fresh and striking; we must 
quote a verse of poetry or tell a religious anecdote; and thus 
by constant and sprightly variety, all of which is perfectly 
consistent with seriousness, we will keep their attention awake. 

There are many rules of a general character which we must 
also observe: e. g. where it is possible, the exercise should 
not endure longer than an hour. When weariness begins, 
attentiveness ends. Qué breviter dicunt, docere possunt.— 
(Short speaking is the best teaching.) Every allowance must 
be made for young persons who have little leisure to learn the 
Catechism, or who have had small opportunities of elementary 
education. We should ask no’questions which we think our 
catechumens cannot answer, for that will only discourage 
them. We should never allow them to be long at a loss, but 
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either simplify the question or answer ourselves. Let us be 
careful not to single out the most intelligent to answer the 
hardest questions, for that will only create envy in the others. 
We should not expect every one to commit the whole book to 
memory, though it is highly desirable. In our concluding 
prayer, let the subject of the lesson be the main subject of 

ition. Let us prepare ourselves for each lesson as we 
should do for our sermons; and finally, let us not be afraid 
of the labor of catechizing. “Freep my Lamas.” Let this 
command be written in large letters on our study table, yea, 
deeply engraven on our hearts. 

How often should a catechetical class meet? That depends 
on the age of the catechumens. The children, properly so 
called, should be catechized at least once a week all the year 
round. But when? For the minister scarcely ever has time 
on Sunday, and during the week the children goto school. 
Alas! this is the difficulty ; we are speaking of what should be 
done, and not of what is done. The children should be cate- 
chised in school by the pastor, but this is impossible until we re- 
establish the excellent old church system of parochial schools ; 
but we fear that we shall die without that sight. If possible, 
let him meetthem on Sunday, even if it is at the expense 
of the evening public service. We are convinced that it would 
be a good substitute. We know that people would complain 
of it; that some would stray off to other places of worship ; 
hut if the exercise were performed openly in the church, and 
the minister properly understood his business, many adults 
would attend, and they would probably learn more than from 
the sermon. .But ‘alas! many go to the house of God not so 
much for sound edification as for excitement; not so much for 
hearing the Lord’s word expounded as for hearing the preacher 
uttering pleasant tones. But it is notso with all. Others know 
that the children should be taught; that it is the minister’s 
business to do it; that the church requires it of him; that his 
ordination vows impose iton him. ‘They know that two ser- 
mons, besides catechizing, are too exhausting, and would, 
therefore, cheerfully yield one of the services for the sake of 
the lambs of the flock. . 

If the class is composed of ¢éndidates for confirmation, it 
should meet more frequently than once a week for the last two 
months of the course, especially if, as is unfortunately too ofien 
the case, catechumens have not been faitfifully instructed in 
their earlier youth. 

An American divine has forcibly said, “ If you would have 
united and prosperous parishes, affectionate to yourselves and 
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devoted to your Redeemer; if you would enjoy the blegsed 
satisfaction to see your peg children walking in the trath, 
and to meet them joyful and happy at the judgment of the 
great day, never lose sight of your duty to the lambs of the 
flock of Christ: the duty of thorough personal catechetical 
instruction.” ‘ 

Those of us who, in our tender years, had such a shepherd 
to guide us, and who, every week, called us around himto 
repeat our catechism, and to hear his paternal counsels, will 
be able to enter into the spirit of the following lines from 
Wordsworth : 


« From little down to least—in due degree, 

Around the pastor, each in new wrought vest, 

Each with a vernal posy at his breast, 

We stood, a trembling, earnest company ! 

With low, soft murmur, like a distant bee, 

Some spake, by thought—perplexing fears betrayed : 
And some a bold, unerring answer made.” 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE RELATION OF OUR CONFESSIONS TO THE REFORMA- 
TION, AND THE IMPORTANCE OF THEIR STUDY, WITH AN 
OUTLINE OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE AUGSBURG 
CONFESSION. * Ms 


By Rev. Charles P. Krauth, A. M., of Waggon, Vo. 


Ir is with a solemn and holy delight we have learned to 
traverse the venerable edifice which the hands of our fathers 
erected in the sixteenth century. ‘There is none of the glitter 





* The historical part of this article is on the basis of 
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Review has allowed little use to be made of the materials collected from them. 

2. Carpzovii Isagoge in Libros €eclesiarum Lutheranarum Symbolicos &c. 
Lipsiz, 1675. 4to. pp. 2058. 

8. Saligs Vollstandige Historie der Augspurgischen Confession, und der- 
selben Apologie, &c. Halle, 1730. 4to. vol. I. pp. 856. 

4. Historia der Afféspurgischen Confession—aus denen Original Acten 
beschrieben von E.\S. Cyprian. Gotha, 1730. 4to. pp. 307. 


5. Confessio, &c.— Nutaliche Beylagen zur Historia der Augsp. Conf. 
Gotha, 1730. 4to. pp. 240. af - 
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= catches and fascinates the childish eye, but all pos- 
that solid grandeur which fills the soul, Every part 
harmonizes with the whole, and conspires in the proof that 
their work was not to pull down but to erect. The spirit of 
the Reformation was no destroying angel, who sat and scowled 
with a oe joy over the desolation which spread around. 
It was overshadowed by the wings of that spirit who brooded 
indeed on the waste of waters and the wildness of chaos, but 
only that he might unfold the germs of life that lay hidden 
there, and bring forth light and order from the darkness of the 
yet formless and void creation. It is vastly more i 

then, to know what the Reformation retained than what it 
overthrew ; for the overthrow of error, though often an indis- 
pensable prerequisite to the establishment of truth, isnot 
truth itself; it may clear the foundation simply to substitute 
one error for another, perhaps a greater for a less. Profoundly 
important, indeed, is the history of that which the Reformation 
accomplished against the errors of Romanism, yet it is as 
nothing to the history of that which it accomplished for itself. 
The overthrow of Romanism was not its primary object, in a 
certain sense was not its object at all. Its object was to estab- 
lish the trath, no matter what might rise or fall in the effort. 
Had the Reformation assumed the form which some who have 
since borne the name of Protestants would have given it, it 
would not even have been a splendid failure; the movement 
which has shaken and regenerated a world would have ended 
in a few mi bbles, a few auto da fes; and the rec- 
ord of a hist which daily makes the hearts of thousands 
burn within’ d have been exchanged for some such 
brief notice as this: that an irascible monk, named Luder, or 


Luther, and afew insane coadjutors, having foolishly attempted 
to overthrow the holy Roman See, and remaining obstinate in 
their pernicious and detestible heresies, were burned alive, to 





6. Genauere Untersuchung wie es mit den sogenannten Schwobacher— 
Artickuln als dem Anfang der Augspurgischen Confess. beschaffen, &c. von 
G. G. Zeltner. Nirnberg, 1730. 4to. pp. 75. 

7. Seckendorfs Historia Lutheranismi. Francofurti et Lipsie, 1692. Folio. 

8. Buddei Isagoge ad Theologiam Universam. 4to. The ordinary Eng- 
lish works on the history of the Reformation, it is not nécessary to enumerate. 
I have found the greatest service in regard to the geography of the Reforma- 
tion, and indeed in every department of historical Geography, from the “Dic- 
tionnaire Universel des Géographes Physique, Commerciale, Historique et 
Politique du monde Ancien, a p nab et des temps modernes, comparus, 
&e. Par J. G. Masselin. Paris, 1843,” 2 vols, 8vo. pp. xxviii. 702 & 814. 
The editions of the Symbolical books I have used are, for the Latin Hase’s 
(Lipsiz, 1827), and for the German the original Edition (Dresden, 1580.) 
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the glory of God and the Virgin Mary, and to the inexpressible 
satisfaction of all the faithful. ‘The mightiest weapon which 
the Reformation employed against Rome was, not her ertors, 
but her uths. It professed to make no discoveries, to find no 
unheard-of interpretations; but taking the scriptures in those 
very senses to which the greatest of her writers had assented, 
uncovering the law and the gospel of God which she retained, 
applying them as her most distinguished and most honored 
teachers had applied them, though she had made them of 
none effect by her traditions, the Reformation took into its 
heart the life-stream of sixteen centuries, and came forth in 
the stature and strength of a Christianity, grown from the 
infancy of primitive ages to the ripened manhood of that ma- 
turer period. There was no fear of truth, simply because 
Rome held it, and no disposition to embrace an error, because 
it might be employed with advantage to her injury. While 
it established broadly and deeply the right of private judg- 
ment, it did not make that abuse of it which has since been so 
common. From the position that the essential truths of the 
word of God are clear to any christian mind that examines 
them properly, it did not leap to the conclusion that a thou- 
sand generations or a thousand examiners were as likely, or 
more likely, to be wrong than one. They allowed no authority 
save to the word of God, but they listened respectfully to the 
witness of believers of all time. 

The tone which is imparted to the mind and heart by the 
theology of the reformation is just what we now most need. 
But where are we to commence, it may be asked, in the inf- 
nite variety of works that have been written about the Refor- 
mation and its theology? “Art is long and life is fleeting.” 
And how is a clergyman of our church, in this country, to find 
the books, or buy them when found, or read them when 
bought, destitute, as he is too wont to be, alike of money and 
time? We reply that an immense treasure lies in a narrow 
compass, and within the reach of every minister in our land. 
By a careful study of the symbolical books of our church, 
commencing with the Augsburg Confession and its Apology, 





* «Haee feré summa est doctrine apud nos, in qua cerni potest, nihil inesse, 
quod discrepat 4 scripturis, vel ab Ecclesva Catholica, vel ab Ecclesia Romane 
quatenus ex scriptoribus nota est.”” Conf. Aug. Art. xxi. 

The same sentiment is repeated in the Epilogue of the Confession. ‘Nihil 
esse receptum contra Scripturam aut Ecclesiam Catholicam, quia manifestum 
est, nos diligentissime cavisse, ne qua nova et impia dogmata in Ecclesias nos- 
tras serperent.” “New” and “impious” they d to regard as essentially 
the same.’ **Luther,” says D’Aubi ne, “did not build for his own age an 
Edifice that had no associations with the past.” 
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a,more thorough understanding of the history, difficulties, 
tue genius, and triumphs of the Reformation will be attained 


dian by reading every thing that can be got, or that has ever: 


been written about that memorable movement. It is indeed 
too much the fashion now to read about things, to the neglect 
of the great original sources themselves. In general literature 
much is written and read about Homer and Shakspeare, until 
those great poets attract less attention than their critics. In 
theology it is the prevailing practice to have students read 
introductions to the Bible, and essays on various features of it, 
tosuch a degree that the Bible itself, except in an indirect 
form, is hardly studied at all, and the student, though often 
introduced to it, never fairly makes its acquaintance. All 
these illustrative works, if well executed, have their value ; 
but that value presupposes such a general acquaintance with 
the books to which they serve asa guide, as isformed by every 
man for himself: who carefully examines them. The greatest 
value of every work of the human mind, after all, generally 
lies in that which needs no guide, no critic, no commentator. 
Their labors may display more clearly, and thus enhance, this 
value, and are not to be despised; but their subject is greater 
than themselves, and they are useful only when they lead to 
an accurate and critical knowledge of that with which a gen- 
eral acquaintance has been formed by personal examination. 
It is now conceded, for example, that in the order of nature 
the general knowledge of language must precede an accurate 
grammatical acquaintance with it. ‘They may be formed in- 
deed together, part preceding part, but if they must be sepa- 
rated, the general is better than the scientific. If, in a library, 
there were two cases, one containing all the Latin grammars 
and the other all the Latin classics, and one boy was kept six 
years to the classics and another six years to the grammars, the 
first would understand the language practically, the second 
would understand nothing, not even the grammar. 

And this principle it is easy to apply as regards its bearings 
on those great masterly treatises which form our Symbolical 
books. They are parts of the Reformation itself: not merely 
Witnesses in the loose sense in which histories are, but the 
actual results, the quintessence of the excited theological and 
moral elements of the time. In them you are brought into 
immediate contact with that sublime convulsion itself. Its 
strength and its weakness, its fears and its hopes, the truths it 
exalted, the errors and abuses it thr .w down, are here pre- 
sented in the most solemn and strongly authenticated form in 
which they gave them to posterity. ‘T'hey are nerves running 
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from us, who form the extremities, back to the very seat of 
thought of that ancient, glorious, and immortal time. ‘T'o see 
the force of every word, the —— of every allusion, requires 
an intimate acquaintance with the era and the men, in form- 
ing which the student will be led delightfully into a thorough 
communion and profound sympathy with that second greatest 
period in human history. The child of our church will find 
occasion to exult not only in those brighter parts of our history 
and of our doctrines, whose lustre fills every eye, but even in 
those particulars on which ignorance, envy, and jealousy 
have based their powerless attacks ;—will find, when he reaches 
a thorough understanding ef them, new occasion to utter, 
with a heart swelling with an honorable pride, “I, too, ama 
Lutheran.” We are not such gross idolaters, nor so ignorant 
of the declarations of these great men themselves, as to ima- 
gine that they left nothing for their rity todo. Whether 
they have done it, and done it well, is, however, a very dis- 
tinct question. To assume that, merely because we follow 
them in order of time, we have gone further than they in 
truth, is to lay the foundation of a principle more absurd and 
pernicious than the worst doctrine of the church of Rome, and 
is as foolish as to say that my child four years of age isa 
greater astronomer than Newton, because she lives in the cen- 
tury after him. 

But while we concede that we may and ought to advance, 
we wish explicitly to say that we mean by advancéy progress 
in the same direction. We are aware of no particular in 
which advance demands, or is even compatible with a deser- 
tion of the fundamental principles of our fathers. They may 
have made mistakes, and nothing but mistakes; they may 
have known nothing, and we may know every thing; but we 
have seen no evidence that such is the case, and until it is 
brought before us we must beg indulgence for our skepticism. 
This much we can assert safely, that those who un erstand — 
best the theology of the Reformation, have most confidence in® 
it and the strongest affection for it; to them it.seems still to” 
stand in its original glory, firm as the eternal mountains. That 
which strikes them painfully as they grow more and more fa- 
miliar with that stout heart, whose life-blood is warming us, is 
that.we have not advanced as we should; that though we 
have the shoulders of these giants of a former world, from 
which, alas! a flood of infidelity and theological frivolity seems 
to separate us, on which to stand, there are so many things 
in which we do not see as far as they. It is because slothful- 
ness or ignorance prevents us from occupying that position 
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to which they would lift us, because taking a poor and narrow 
view of their labors, and measuring them by some contempti- 
ble little standard, sometimes one set up by their enemies and 
yet oftener by those who are more injurious than their ene- 
mies, their superficial and injudicious professed friends, we 

rmit our minds to be prejudiced against them. A simple 

eart is of more value than mere science in the apprehension 
of religious wruth ; and never has there been witnessed such a 
union of gigantic powers with a childlike spirit as among the 
theologians of the sixteenth century. In vain do we increase 
the facilities for the attainment of knowledge, if we do not 
correspondingly strengthen the temper of mind and heart es- 
sential to its acquisition. It by no: means, therefofe, follows, 
that even minds of the same order in our own day, would go 
beyond the point to which the Reformation was carried, be- 
cause circumstances more embarrassing than those of the six- 
teenth century may nowlie around the pathway of theological 
truths. F'lattery is a more dangerous thing than bodily peril ; 
a vain and superficial tendency will do more mischief than 
even an excess of the supernatural elements, and the spirit of 
the Romish church andthe prejudices insensibly imbibed in 
her communion, are not more pernicious as a preparation for 
the examination of divine truth, than is a cold, self-confident 
and rationalizing mind. If we do not contemptuously reject 
all aid'im the search after truth, to whom can we go with more 
confidence than to the great authors of the Reformation? We 
know them at least to be sincere; no hireling scribblers, writing 
to tickle the fancy of the time; we know them to be the tho- 
rough masters of their subjects, conscious that every word 
would be examined and every argument fiercely assailed by 
their foes. Every doctrine they established by the word of 
God and confirmed by the witness of his church. Every ob- 
jection which is now urged was then brought to bear upon the 


i truth. Controversy has added nothing to its stores, they knew 
ti how so confident in saying, that had the Reformers only lived 


perfectly those superficial, miscalled reasons which make men 


in our time, they would have abandoned much to which they 
held. 'They.knew then, but they lived and died unchanging 
in their adhetence to what they had taught astruth. Itis a 
cheap and popular way of getting rid of any thing in the the- 
ology of the Reformation which is not palatable, by pretending 
that itis a remnant of popery, as Rationalists evade the force 
of Scripture declarations by saying they are accommodations 
to Jewish prejudices. Among these remnants of Popery, Dr. 
Aaron Bancroft, for instance, enumerates the doctrines of the 
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Trinity, and the deity of Christ, of the Atonement, of Eter- 
nal punishment, in short of every thing which is distinctive of 
Evangelical Christianity, No position could. be more vio- 
lent or silly in regard to every fundamental doctrine of our 
Confession. They not only can be demonstrated from Scrip- 
ture but can be shown to have been fully received in the 
church before ry had a name or a being. It would be 
far more natural to suppose that in the fierce and embittered 
strife with that gigantic system of Error, that some part of the 
Protestant party would be driven to deny some truths by 
whose abuse the church of Rome strove to maintain her 
power. It is a sword with a double edge, and is almost sure 
to wound those who handle it; it is in fact ordinarily but the 
sneaking refuge of a sectarian spirit, which tries to accomplish 
by exciting odium, what it failed to do by argument. 

But are those Confessions, after all, of any value to the 
American Lutheran preacher? it may be asked. We cannot 
conceal our sorrow, that that term, “American,” should be 
made so emphatic, dear and hallowed as it is to our heart. 
Why should we break or weaken the golden chain which 
unites us to the high and holy associations of our history as a 
church by thrusting into a false position a'word which makes 
a national appeal? Is there a conflict between the two, when 
carried to their very farthest limits? Must Lutheranism be 
shorn of its glory to adapt it to our times or our land? No! 
Our land is great, and wide, and glorious, and destined, we 
trust, under the sunlight of her free institutions, long to en- 
dure ; but our faith is wider, and greater, and is eternal. The 
world owes more to the Reformation than to America; Amer- 
ica owes more to it than to herself. My country is my mother, 
but my church is her mother, the source, under God, of all 
that is great and good in her. Through her, christianity, 
peace with God, redemption in Christ, immortality, have been 
given to me, and therefore I am first a Lutheran and then an 
American. In my heart they excite no conflict but blend har- 
moniously together. We are placed here in the midst of sec- 
tarianism, and it becomes us not lightly to consent to swell 
that destructive torrent of separatism which threatens the wel- 
fare of pure christianity on our shores more than all other 
causes combined. We are surrounded by the children of those 
churches which claim an origin in the Reformation. We sin- 
cerely respect and love them; we fervently pray that they 
may be increased in every labor of love, and. may be won 
more and more to add to that precious truth which they set 
forth with such power, those no less precious doctrines which, 
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in the midst of so wide an abandonment of the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, God has, in our Confessions, preserved to 
us. But how shall we make ou worthy of their respect 
and lift ourselves out of the sphere of that pitiful little secta- 
rianism which is crawling over us and biting us continually ? 
We must begin by knowing ourselves, and being true to that 
knowledge. Let us not, with our rich coffers, play the part 
of beggars, and ask favors where we have every ability to im- 
Sait teen: No church can maintain her self-respect or inspire 
respect in others, who is afraid or ashamed of her own history, 
sal who rears a dubious fabric on the ignorance of her min- 
istry and of her members. Whatever flickerings of success 
may play around her, she will yetsink to rise no more, and, 
worse than this, no honest man will lament her fall, for how- 
ever such moral dishonesty may be smoothed over, every re- 
flecting man sees that such a church is an organized lie, with 
a ministry, congregations, churches and societies united to sus- 
tain a lie. From this feeling a gracious Providence has almost 
wholly preserved our church in this country. To whatever 
extent want of information or the pressure of surrounding 
denominations may have produced the practical departure of 
individuals from some of the principles of our church, our 
common origin and our glorious annals have formed a bond 
of sympathy. Struggling against difficulties which would 
have crushed a church with less vitality, the Lutheran Com- 
munion in this country has always preserved some honorable 
feeling of her own dignity and proper value. The salt which 
has preserved her is Germanic. On these shores she has yet 
properly no history; when she looks toward the realm of her 
might and glory she must cast her eye over the Atlantic wave, 
and roll back her thoughts over the lapse of two centuries. 
She has been, and is yet, passing through a period of transition 
from one language and one national bond to another. The 
question of language has interest only so far as it concerns the 
question of church life, and in its bearings on this should be 
watched with a tender and trembling interest. No doubt there 
were cases in which the opposition of the earlier Lutherans in 
this country to the introduction of the English language in 
our church arose from narrow views and feelings simply as 
Germans, but in yet more instances did it spring from fears, 
which our subsequent history has shown not to be wholly 
groundless, that Lutheranism itself—our life, our doctrines and 
our usages,—so dear to their hearts, might be endangered by 
the change. 


Vor. I. No. 2. 31 
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Whatever, then, may be our sentiments as to the judgment 
they displayed, let us do honor at least to their motives, 
They saw that the language of our land contained no Lutheran 
literature, no history just to the claims of our church, no spirit 
which, on the whole, could be said fully to meet the genius of 
our church. They feared that, under these circumstances, 
Lutheranism would melt away, or become the mere creature 
of the influences with which it was surrounded. They clung 
to their language, therefore, as a rampart which could shut out 
for a time the flood which was breaking upon them each day 
with increasing force. For what, then, do we blame them? 
Not for their intense love to the church, or their ardent desire 
to preserve it in its purity, nor that sensitive apprehension 
which is always the offspring of affection; not, in a word, 
that they were Lutherans indeed. If we blame these venera- 
ble men at all, it is that they were not Lutheran enough; 
that is, that, with all their devotion to the church, they had not 
that inspiring confidence which they should have had in the 
power of her principles to triumph eventually over every 
obstacle. Would that they could have realized what we 
believe most firmly, (though part of it yet lies in the future,) 
that, after all the changes of national existence, and of lan- 
guage, all pressure from the churches and the people around 
us, our holy faith would come forth in all her purity and 
power, eventually to perform, in the great drama in our west- 
ern realm, a part as important as that which she bore in her 
original glory in the history of the world. 

And having spoken thus freely in regard to a misapprehen- 
sion on one side of this question, we shall be equally candid in 
speaking the truth upon the other. 

It is evident that our American fathers clung to the German 
language from no idea that there was any connexion between 
Lutheranism and that language as such—some mysterious 
coherence between its sounds and inflections, and the truths 
of our church; so that, in the very nature of the case, and by 
an essential necessity, the English language and Lutheranism 
could not harmonize together. It is fanaticism to attempt to 
narrow our great church into an English sect or a German one. 
Lutheranism is neither English nor German; and though 
both should cease to be the tongues of living men, i cannot 
passaway. ‘The greatest works of her original literature, some 
of her symbols, part of her church service and hymns, were in 
the Latin language; and surely if she can live in a dead Jan- 
guage she can live in any living one. She has achieved some 
of her most glorious victories where other languages are spo- 
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ken. She sought at an early period to diffuse her porn, a5 
among the oriental churches, and we will add that she is des- 
tined, on these shores, in a language which her fathers knew 
not, to illustrate more gloriously, because in a more unfettered 
form, her true life and spirit, than she has done since the 
Reformation. 

But, waiving now all further discussion of questions sug- 
gested by our Confessional history, we shall compress into a 
brief compass our apology (if indeed we need one) for offering 
the first of a series of sketches connected with the history of 
our great doctrinal standards. If the question may be mooted ; 
How far shall we adopt the principles of the Reformation, 
and of our earlier church: this admits of no discussion ; 
Whether we should make ourselves thoroughly acquainted 
with those principles ; — for the rejection even of error, unless 
it result from an enlightened judgment, and a mature intelli- 
gent conviction, has no value whatever—nay, is in itself a worse 
error than any which it-can possibly reject, for it rests itself on 
the foundation on which almost all moral falsehood has arisen. 
Let our ministry enter upon a profound study of the history 
and of the cornea of our church, and if the result of a ripe 
judgment shall be any other than an increased devotion to the 
first, and an ardent embracing of the second, we shall feel our- 
selves bound to re-examine the grounds on which such an 
examination has led us to repose with the confidence of a 
child on that maternal bosom where so many whose names 
are bright on earth and in Heaven, have rested their dying 
heads, and experienced that what she taught them was suffi- 
cient not only to overcome every trial of life, but every terror 
of the grave. 

“The Confession of Augsburg,” says D’Aubigne, “will ever 
remain one of the master-pieces of the human mind enlight- 
ened by the spirit of God.” ‘The man of the world should 
feel a deep interest in a document which bears to the whole 
cause of freedom as close a relation as the “Declaration of In- 
dependence” does to our own as Americans. The philoso- 
pher should examine what has formed the opinions and affect- 
edthe destinies of millions of our race. ‘To the christian it 
presents itself as the greatest work, regarded in historical rela- 
tions, in which pure religion has been sustained by human 
hands. ‘The theologian will find it a key toa whole era of 
fervent, yet profound thought, and the Lutheran, to whom an 
argument on its value to him must be presented, is beyond the 
reach of argumerft. It is our shield and our sword, our ensign 
and our arming, the constitution of our state, the life of our body, 
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the germ of our being. It is the bond of our union throughout 
the world, and by it, and with it, our church, as a distinct or- 
ganization, must stand or fall. Her life began, indeed, before 
it, as the vital point of the embryo exists before the heart and 
brain are formed, but having once evoked the Confession into 
which her own life flowed—they live or perish together, as 
that embryo grows or dies, as the vital organs expand in life or 
shrink in death. 

In the Symbolical Books of the Lutheran church the first 
place, indeed, is justly held by those general Confessions in 
which the pure church has united in every age since their for- 
mation and in which, throughout the world, it now concurs. 
These are the Apostles’, the Nicaeno—Constantinopolitan, and 
Athanasian creeds. She thus vindicates her true catholicity 
and antiquity, and declares that the name Lutheran does not 
define her essence, but simply refers to one grand fact in her 
history. ‘The most splendid phase ofthat portion of her an- 
nals is to be found in the diet of Augsburg, and the “good 
Confession” which she then “ witnessed” before the mighty 
of the world. The city of Augsburg has not been wanting 
in historical associations of high interest, but they are dim be- 
fore its chief glory. Its ancient spires on which the soft light 
of many a sinking sun had rested were then illumined by a 
milder radiance which shall never set. It slopes toward two 
considerable rivers, between which it lies embosomed, but never 
had that “river which makes glad the city of God,” so poured 
through it, its stream of life as on that eventful day. ‘Thrice 
since that period the thunder of artillery and the clash of arms 
have sounded around and within it—but it is our heroes 
whose glory still keeps its name fresh in the memories of 
men, and shall keep it when its palaces have crumbled into 
dust and time has gathered over its very ruins the mould 
which at once completes and hides the desolation. 

The two grounds on which our Confession was written and 
presented, were, first, the wish of the emperor Charles V., 
who desired by this means to remove the religious dissensions 
which were rending the Germanic empire; and secondly, to 
refute the serious slanders which were uttered against the holy 
cause of the truth which was in the course of restoration to its 
original purity. To detail with minuteness every circum- 
stance connected with its origin, would be a work of labor and 
of great extent. It is sufficient for our purpose to present a 
cursory outline. The Roman Pontiff having refused to listen 
to the request of the Emperor Charles V. to call a general 
council, at which the great religious questions which were agi- 
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tating so many bosoms, might be settled, the Emperor dis- 
patched letters to Germany, written on the 2ist of January, 
1530, summoning the Electors and the other princes of the 
empire, to appear at Augsburg to deliberate on the great ques- 
tion of religion, and to provide also against the impending 
danger of war on the part of the Turks. He directed asa 
preliminary to the former and more important portion of their 
work, that a statement of doctrine, or a Confession of their 
faith should be presented to the Diet. In the copy of these 
letters of the Emperor which was sent to the Elector of Sax- 
ony, and which Miiller preserves in his History of the Protes- 
tation and Confession made at Augsburg by the Evangelical 
States, (in German,) he declares that it is his desire that the 
varying opinions on religious subjects might be examined in 
the spirit nf love and of truth. ‘The Emperor repeated the 
same sentiments on the assembling of the Diet, calling on 
both parties, says the Preface to the Augsburg Confession, “to 
act with charity and mutual forbearance, to ponder on what 
was advanced, to confine themselves strictly to the matter in 
debate, and to agree in christian concord on the simple truth.” 
In order properly to carry out this command, those who pro- 
fessed the Evangelical doctrine made arrangements for the 

reparation and presentation of a Confession to the Emperor 

fore the Diet. 'To this fact they refer in the Preface when 
they say: “It is in obedience to the wish of your Imperial 
Majesty that we present a Confession of our faith whose doc- 
trines have been set forth by our preachers from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in the churches of our provinces, dukedoms, shires and 
cities ;”’ we find also in the conclusion of the Confession these 
words: “ We have desired to exhibit the preceding articles 
in accordance with the command of your majesty, in which 
we have presented our Confession and a summary of the doc- 
trine of those who teach among us.” 

But the grand reason for the preparation of the Confession 
was that the charges brought against the doctrines of the Re- 
formation and their adherents might be repelled, and that all 
candid men might be convinced that nothing was taught which 
was not in accordance with the word of God. We could 
scarcely believe to what extremes the impudence of these ca- 
lumniators carried them, were it not that our church still con- 
tinues to receive the attacks of those who rival them in effront- 
ery, in ignorance and in disregard of truth, for Lutheranism 
has continued to be the terror of everything false, of pseudo- 
Protestantism as well as of pseudo-Catholicism. Alphonsus 
Valdesius, Secretary of the Emperor, a few days before the 
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Confession was presented to the Diet, told Melancthon, “that 
the Spaniards were persuaded, that the Lutherans did not’be- 
lieve in God or in the Holy Trinity, and that they made light 
ef Christ the Savior of the world and of the Virgin Mary, so 
that they felt no doubt that toslay a Lutheran was to do God 
a more acceptable service than to kill a Turk.” (Coelestinus 
in his History of the Diet at Augsburg.) 

Luther himself, in his “Preface to the Smalkald Articles,” 
mentions that there was at Wittenberg a certain doctor sent 
from France who openly declared that the king of France be- 
lieved “that the Lutherans had neither church, magistracy, nor 
rites of marriage, but herded together promiscuously like cat- 
tle.” _ And that such was the fact, may be gathered from Rae- 
mund, Chancellor of the King of France at Bordeaux, who 
in his “History of the rise, progress and ruin of the heresies of 
this age,” writes thus: “It was very easy for Luther, a man of 
much reading and of great industry, to follow in the footsteps 
of the ancient and modern heretics, tacquire their arts, to em- 
ulate their subtlety, and again to prop ups with new strength, 
their arguments, though often completely overthrown by the 
holy fathers ;” and a little after: “besides, in the construction 
of his church, Luther had borrowed the greater part of his ma- 
terials from the ancient heretics, long ago reprobated by coun- 
cils and blasted with the infamy of rebellion against God and 
of treason against man.” Cyprian, in his “History of the 
Augsburg Confession” has preserved many instances of this 
kind, of a public character. The proposition of the Emperor 
seemed, therefore, a providential opening which our Confes- 
sors gladly employed to defend themselves and the truth they 
had espoused 

It is to John Elector of Saxony, more than to any other 
prince, that the world is indebted for the Augsburg Confession. 
There is not a nobler prince than he commemorated on the 
pages of history (hardly one so eminently christian). His ex- 
alted firmness conferred on him the title of the Constant, and 
never was it more admirably displayed than in connection with 
the Confession which was prepared under his auspices, and 
by his command. The letters patent of the Emperor sum- 
moning a Diet at Augsburg reached him in Torgau, and 
thence he immediately addressed letters to Luther, Pomera- 
nus, Justus Jonas, and Philip Melancthon, at Wittenberg, in 
which he gave directions, that, “‘as there was about to bea 
national Synod composed of the orders of the empire, they 
should lay aside all other matters to consult together on the 
points in controversy, whether they had reference to matters 
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of faith, or to rites and ceremonies; and that having digested 
a Confession they should, by the third Sunday in Lent (do- 
minica oculi) present themselves in Torgau.” When these 
letters had been received by the Theologians at Wittenberg, 
and Justus Jonas, who happened to be absent, had been ap- 
prized of their contents by Lusher, they determined at once to 
execute the will of the Elector, which they concluded could 
not be done in a more satisfactory way than by entrusting the 
entire matter to Luther. In consequence, it is generally sup- 
d that Luther drew up the seventeen articles called the 
Tonga Articles. ‘They treat of God and the Trinity, of the 
incarnation of Christ, of his passion, of original sin, of justi- 
fication, of the nature of justifying faith, of the Gospel, of the 
Sacraments, of Baptism, of the Eucharist, of Confession, the 
Catholic church, the final judgment, of the magistracy, of the 
prohibition of marriage and eating of meats, of the abrogation 
of the mass, and of ceremonies. ‘These Articles are extant in 
German in Luther’s works, and in the various histories of the 
Augsburg Confession, by Chytraeus, Miiller, and Cyprian ; 
and in Latin in the History of the Diet, by Coelestinus, and 
in Pfaff’s Appendix to the Symbolical Books. They were 
made public in.a separate form in the Latin language at Leip- 
sic, under the title: First delineation of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, by Martin Luther. It appeared also in German at 
Wittenberg, 1530, and at Coburg, in the same year. These 
Articles which first appeared without the knowledge of Luther, 
were attacked by Wimpina, Mensingius, Redoerfferus and 
Egersma in behalf of the papacy, to whom Luther responded 
in his Answer to the outcry of certain Papists against the seven- 
teen Articles, and at the same time rte Y= articles them- 
selves. ‘The answer of Luther is so elegant and embraces so 
much worthy of perusal that Schlegel (in vita Joann. Lan- 
geri,) and Cyprian in his History have presented it entire. 
Though the basis of the Augsburg Confession is generally 
supposed to be in the Torgau Articles, yet there have been 
men of learning who contended that it was rather to be sought 
in those of Schwabach. It is certain that in the year 1530 a 
convention for religious and ecclesiastical purposes was held 
at Schwabach, a town not far from Nuremberg, under the 
auspices and in the name of George, Marquis of. Brandenburg 
and Nuremberg. It is affirmed that in this very convention 
those seventeen articles were presented, which are entitled the 
Articles of Schwabach, composed according to some by An- 
drew Osiander, or according to others, by John Rurer, or some 
other hand. These it is asserted were sent by George of Bran- 
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denburg to John, Elector of Saxony, and to Philip, Landgrave 
of Hesse, and having met with the approva! of their theologians 
were then placed by them as the first foundation of the Augs- 
burg Confession. Such is the opinion of Durrius, and, among 
others, especially of Rentschius. But this opinion Layritius 
has attempted to overthrow and has presented various reasons 
against the claim of the convention at Schwabach in 1528 to 
those articles attributed to Luther, and employed by Melane- 
thon in the preparation. of the Confession. He observes that 
many are of the opinion that no copies of the articles of that 
convention are to be found in the Registry of the Marches of 
Brandenburg, or of the State of Nuremberg; or of those 
churches on which they ate imagined to have been imposed. 
Nor was there any need, he adds, of a new doctrinal formula 
of this kind, as the whole plan and purpose of the ecclesias- 
tical visitation then entered into will show, and declares final- 
ly that the whole mistake has arisen from confounding the 
former convention at Schwabach with a later one which took 

lace in October 1529, for the seventeen articles recited at this 
ater convention were subsequently falsely ascribed to the the- 
ologians of Brandenburg and Nuremberg, who had been 
called to the first convention in June 1528. In a subsequent 


dissertation Layritius pursuing the same npr idea endea- 


vors to establish the following facts; that the second conven- 
tion of Schwabach was held for the purpose of confederating 
the several Protestant orders of the empire, and that the object 
of the introduction of the seventeen Articles was the exclusion 
of those who did not approve of the Evangelical doctrines ; he 
declares, moreover, that these Articles do not differ from those 
of Torgau, except in a few verbal alterations or modes of ex- 
pression, the result, probably, of a subsequent revision. He 
appeals to a copy of the Articles of Schwabach in the registry 
at Ulm, which has this inscription: “Articles of Faith of the 
Elector of Saxony.” In view of these facts, he declares it as 
his opinion that beyond all doubt Luther was the author of 
these Articles, since the Elector of Saxony gave the summary 
which they contain, to his legates to Schwabach, for they 
would naturally be the work of a theologian of Saxony, and 
of no one so probably as of Luther, without whose aid and 
counsel he did nothing of this kind. ‘These very Articles, 
then, carefully revised, under the orders of the Elector, by 
Luther and the other theologians of Saxony, were transmit- 
ted to him at Toigau, previous to his departure for the Diet. 

This, then, may be affirmed, if these facts be regarded as 
duly substantiated, that the Elector having ordered the Witten- 
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berg theologians to draw up a summary, Luther having re- 
vised, retouched, and improved the Articles which he had fur- 
nished for the Convention at Schwabach, presented them in 
their new form to the Elector of Saxony. We may draw, in 
some sense, a distinction, then, between the Articles of Schwa- 
bach and those of 'Torgau, and in answer to the question, in 
which of them the basis of the Augsburg Confession is to be 
sought? reply, that in a certain sense we look for it in those 
of Schwabach, which furnished the remote material, but im- 
mediately in those of Torgau. Yet this conclusion seems 
to be in ict with the fact stated by Von Der Lith, who 
discovered in registry of Anspach, a village near Nurem- 
berg, what he supposed to be the true Articles of Schwabach, 
with the inscription: “Parochial visitation in 1528,” with the 
addition of these words: “These doctrinal Articles were com- 
posed at Nuremberg and accepted and approved at Schwa- 
bach.” In this copy the Articles are twenty-three, not seven- 
teen in number; and in the Articles themselves there is a vari- 
ation from those which are commonly called the Articles of 
Schwabach, from which Von Der Lith infers that they were 
not employed in the preparation of the Augsburg Confession. 
He thinks, moreever, that these Articles were written by An- 
drew Osiander. These conflicting opinions Zeltner endeavors, 
to some extent, to reconcile by the supposition that the Arti- 
cles which were framed at the first Convention of Schwabach, 
were employed also at the subsequent one, though in some re- 
spects changed and emended, and that in this approved form 
they became the foundation of the Augsburg Confession. This 
illustrious theologian set forth this view in a particular treatise 
published in 1730, under the title: ““A more careful examin- 
ation of the way in which the Augsburg Confession originated 
in the so-called Articles of Schwabach.” 

The. preparations for his journey having been completed, 
the Elector, John of Saxony, left 'Torgau on the third day of 
April 1530, taking with him, his son, John Frederick, Francis, 
Duke of Luneburg, Wolfgang, Prince of Anhalt, and, not to 
enumerate the counts, barons and other nobles, his theologi- 
ans, Martin Luther, George Spalatine, Justus Jonas, Philip 
Melancthon and John Agricola, the last named heing in the 
train of Albert, Count of Mansfeld. Having reached Coburg, 
and having remained some days, he left Luther there, lest by 
his presence he should exasperate his enemies and expose 
himself to their snares ; Melancthon now began to apply him- 
self to the preparation of the Confession. Before leaving 
Coburg for Augsburg he wrote among other things the Pre- 
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face; which he afterwards, however, improved in some te- 
spects at Augsburg, as may be gathered from some words in a 
letter addressed by him to Luther: “ 1 have made the Pref 
of our Apology which I wrote at Coburg somewhat more 


ished in style.” Some have imagined without the least tea- | 
son that Melancthon wrote not “Apology,” but “Confession,” 


Melancthon employed this term because it was their original 
intention to present at the Diet a document under the nameof 
“Apology,” using that word in its theological sense, a formal 
defence. Afterwards, however, the term Confession Waa 
ferred. Melancthon writes thus to Luther; “I send ‘our 
Apology, though it is in fact a Confession: for the emperor 
has no leisure to be listening to prolix disputations ;” in an- 
other epistle he says: “we are daily making many changes in 
our Apology.” After he reached Augsburg, Melancthon en- 
tered on the province which had been assigned him, devoting 
his attention to perfecting the Confession, and having before 
him not only the seventeen Articles of Torgau : but other out- 
lines of the chief points of the Evangelical doctrine. For, in 
addition to the Elector of Saxony, the other Evangelical 
princes and orders had caused formulas to be written by their 
theologians, which, by their permission, were consigned to Me- 
lancthon, that after a careful perusal of them, he might finish 
the Confession to be presented to the Diet. ‘This fact is men- 
tioned by Camerarius: “a number of sketches,” he says, “were 
offered, some of them very verbose. For, every one of those 
who were united in this matter, had directed his theologians 
to draw up something. These were to be thoroughly exam- 
ined by Melancthon.” 

Before the Confession was presented it was communicated 
to the other theologians, whom the princes and the legates of 
those who were absent had brought with them, to Justus Jo 
nas, George Spalatin, Erh. Schnepf, Jo. Brent, Andrew Osian- 
der, Jo. Agricola and others. In an assembly also of the or- 
ders who subscribed it, all its heads were pondered and con- 
firmed, a fact mentioned by Erhard Schnepf in his “confession” 
on the holy supper which he put forth in 1550. “It is well 
known,” he says, “‘to all who were present at that deliberation 
in Augsburg, in 1530, that the Confession which had just been 
written, before it was offered to Charles V., the Roman Empe- 
ror, was subjected to the judgement of the principal theolo- 
gians, and of the Counsellors of our princes, and to the legates 
of the two cities, for which reason it pleased them at that time 
to employ only the adverb vere (truly) as an ambiguous one, 
on account of the disputes of many: since not one of those 
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who united in the Augsburg Confession, and were admitted 
to this deliberation thought with the Zwinglians. I also was 
' nt and bore a part, though for no merit of mine: which 
Panton lest any one should imagine that I speak from mere 
y, and should on that account endeavor to detract from 
“the weight of my testimony.” ‘The same fact is confirmed 
by the Wittenbergians in the ‘Acts of the Altenburg Colloquy.’ 
Thus recognized and approved by the suffrages of all, the 
Confession was again transmitted to Luther, that if any thing 
reteents which he desired to advise, he might now sug- 
at which time and on which occasion Marbach declares 
that he added the words to the tenth Article: “and disapprove 
of those who teach otherwise,” a statement contradicted by 
others who declare that these words stood in the very earliest 
copies that were written. 
rom the facts we have presented, it is very clear, that those 
who attribute more in the authorship of this Confession to 
Melancthon than to Luther do so in the face of the facts. Yet 
there are some among the Romanists as well as among the 
Reformed who speak as though Luther and the other theolo- 
gians had contributed little or nothing to it, and that all, or at 
least the principal parts, were to be ascribed to Melancthon. 
There are some who speak of him simply by the title, “ Au- 
thor of the Augsburg Confession,” and call the Confession it- 
self “the Confession of Philip Melancthon.” Daniel Chami- 
erus uses this language: “Certainly these words are in the 
Augsburg Confession, of which Melancthon was the author, 
and which was approved by Luther.” Florimund Raemund 
says: “It was Melancthon who, at the request of certain Ger- 
man princes, wrote the Augsburg Confession, in which, as 
Sturmius declares, they desired Luther to have no hand.” 
David Pareus says: “It is well known that Philip Melancthon 
was the author of the Augsburg Confession.” But, although 
Melancthon performed the great labor in writing and impart- 
ing a finish to the Confession, he is neither to be regarded as 
its sole author, nor as superior in his merits in the matter, to 
Luther. For since the authority of the Confession is derived 
not from its arrangement or its style, so much as from its mat- 
ter, the larger part of which was furnished by Luther, he de- 
serves the praise as its chief author. For, in the first place, 
he laid its foundation in the seventeen Articles of Torgau, and 
afterwards, as the various heads were digested and expressed 
in Latin, they were committed to Luther for his judgment and 
to the other theologians and the princes for their opinions. 
Whilst to Melancthon, therefore, belongs the high honor of 
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having digested, arranged and written it in his elegant Latin ; 
yet a greater than he appears in the whole transaction and 
acting a more important part. 

Before we proceed to narrate the circumstances connected 
with the public recitation of the Confession, it may be well, 
for the sake of distinctness, to touch upon the associated facts 
previous to its presentation. 

Augsburg, known also by the titles, Augusta Vindelicorum, 
and Damasia, was an imperial and episcopal city of Germany, 
and stands on a slight elevation between the Lech and the 
Wertach, surrounded with fertile plains and forests abounding 
in game. Into this place the Emperor Charles V. made his 
entrance June 15th, with every circumstance of magnificence 
which could mark the greatest monarch of his age. On the 
second day after his advent the Eucharist was to be celebrated 
after the rites of the church of Rome, at which, in spite of the 
desire and command of the Emperor, the Protestant princes 
refused to be present. When king Ferdinand, the brother of 
the Emperor, again vehemently made this demand, ‘George, 
Marquis of Brandenburg, who spoke in the name of the oth- 
ers, placed his hand on his neck, and among other things said, 
“That he would rather, with knees bent before the Emperor, 
at once offer his neck to the executioner, than deny God and 
his ever sacred Gospel, and receive and approve erroneous 
doctrine.” When these words were subsequently related to 
the Emperor, he replied that this was no matter to peril a 
man’s head. Nevertheless, he desired, and again urged that 
they might be present at these solemnities, but the Protestants 
remained unshaken in their purpose, regarding this as a matter 
in which God was to be obeyed rather than man. 

A difficulty also arose, previous to the transaction of the 
business of the Diet, in regard to preaching. ‘The Protestant 
princes who came to Augsburg had caused the theologians 
who accompanied them to preach constantly. The Emperor 
wrote, as soon as he heard this, to Oenipont, and ordered that 
these sermons should be discontinued till the Diet had given 
its sanction to the arrangements in religious matters. Upon 
this the princes consulted with the theologians, and presented 
to the Emperor on his arrival their reasons for thinking that 
these sermons should be continued. But their reasons did not 
secure what they desired; yet, after a considerable dispute, 
the matter was so far compounded, that the Protestants de- 
clared that they desired to guide themselves by the Emperor's 
wishes, and begged him to appoint preachers to whom they 
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might, with clear consciences, listen, which the Emperor con- 
sented to do. 

These events occurred previous to the actual business of the 
Diet. This commenced on the 20¢h of June, when, by order 
of the Emperor, the Elector of Saxony, high marshal of the 
Empire, summoned in due form the various orders, who at- 
tended the Emperor to the Cathedral church, whither he re- 

ired for the celebration of mass. The Elector of Saxony 
ies a sword before him, under advice of the the theologians, 
who regarded him not as participating in divine worship, but 
as simply performing a civil act in his official character. Vin- 
centius Pimpinellus, the legate of the pope, then pronounced 
an oration elegantly written, but displaying a bitter and malev- 
olent disposition toward those who favored the Evangelical 
doctrines. These solemnities having been engaged in, they 
repaired to the palace of the Senate of Augsburg, where F'red- 
erick, count palatine, presented, in the name of the Emperor, 
a summary of the matters on which the Diet was to deliberate 
and act, in which the two great features were the war with the 
Turks and the state of religion. 

On the 20th day of June, the Elector of Saxony, with the 
most fervent prayers, committed to God the cause of the heav- 
enly doctrines, and amongst other advice, charged his associ- 
ates, after Pontanus had again read to them the imperial pro- 
position, that they should carefully reflect on what was most 
‘i 0 to be done and should present their advice on the fol- 
owing day. When the Elector of Mentz, high Arch-chan- 
cellor of the Empire, announced that the Emperor referred it 
entirely to the will of the orders, whether they should com- 
mence their deliberations with the Turkish war or with the 
religious controversies, it was decreed by the unanimous con- 
sent, not only of the Evangelical orders, but also of the pa- 
pists, that the questions concerning religion should first be dis- 
cussed. This purpose they signified on the 22d of June, to 
which the Emperor offered no objection, but he again de- 
manded of the Protestants that on the 24th of June they 
should exhibit their Confession of faith. Short as was the 
time allowed they could not obtain even an additional day. 
Yet that they might act in conformity with the will of the 
Emperor, they at once acquiesced, and employed all the time 
that remained in digesting a Confession which was recited in 
the presence of the Evangelical orders, whom the Elector of 
Saxony had convened, on the 22d of June, and was approved 
by them. The subscription to it seems to have been made on 
the same day, a point on which we shall hereafter speak more 
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at large ; but it cannot be determined whether it was sealed at 
the same time. Melancthon believed that the Confession 
would, with more propriety, be put forth in the name of the 
theologians than of the princes, but his opinion did not secure 
general approval. On this point Camerarius' says: “ Philip 
would have preferred that it should be put forth not in the 
name of the princes and of those associated with them, but of 
the teachers who are called theologians. For he judged that 
it was more fit that they should dispute on points of this kind, 
and that it would be better that the authority of power should 
be reserved unrestrained. But this he could not obtain, because 
it was thought that by the subscription of their names the ac- 
tion would be rendered more splendid and impressive. Other 
reasons, also, were assigned for the expediency of this course.” 

On the day prescribed, June 24th, sacred to the memory 
of John the Baptist, the Protestants were present, in the 
hope and confidence that the Confession would be publicly 
read. But when, through Pontanus, the demand was made, 
that it might be recited, the Emperor said, that the brief time, 
of which the greater part had been consumed in orations.and 
other deliberations, would not allow of hearing it, and desired 
that it might be presented to him in writing. In consequence 
of this a deep solicitude was excited in the mind of the Pro- 
testant princes. They insisted that the Confession should be 
publicly heard, as in their view this was a matter which had 
an important bearing on their fortunes, their blood and their 
lives, nay, on the very salvation of their souls. After the 
Evangelical party had overcome a considerable opposition, 
and the Emperor had so far yielded as to appoint the next 
day, Saturday, for the public recitation of the Confession, he 
yet insisted that the copy of it should be presented to him. 
This demand the Protestants submissively deprecated, and 
finally obtained permission to retain the Confession until it 
had been publicly heard. Whatever had as yet been done 
in the Diet was carefully made known to Luther by letters 
from John, Elector of Saxony, Justus Jonas and others, to 
which Luther replied, elevating and strengthening their courage 
and especially that of Melancthon, when, in accordance with 
the temperament and constitution of his mind, he had begun 





' Joachimus Camerarius in vita Melancthonis, p- 125. 
* See Joannem Sleidanum. Comment. de statu religion. et reipublic. Lib. 
vii. p. 172. Georgium Coelestinum in histor. comitior. Augustan. tom. I. 
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totremble.' It is evident, also, that the assertion of the pa- 
ists, that the Augsburg Confession was written suddenly and 
in the greatest precipitation, is a most impudent falsehood.* 
Four months, in fact, had passed in its preparation, and every 
rt had been drawn up with the extremest care. It is true, 
that if the Diet had convened on the eighth day of April, as 
was originally intended, every thing must have been attended 
to in the most hurried manner. But, by a special Providence, it 
happened that the Diet was put off to June, so that no time 
might be wanting to the princes and their theologians of care- 
fully framing and setting forth all the heads of the Confession. * 
Finally, by the peculiar grace of God, that day arose, to wit, 
June 25th, on which the Confession was to be publicly read 
and presented. ‘This was done at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
not in the court of the city of Augsburg, but in an inner cham- 
ber of.the bishop’s palace, designed by the Emperor for his 
household officers. When, by order of the Emperor, King 
Ferdinand, and all the other electors, princes and orders of the 
— there come together, the supporters of the Confes- 
jon with countenances exhibiting the readiness, courage and 
of their minds presented that noble document. They 
consisted of John, Elector of Saxony, with his son, John Fre- 
derick, George, Marquis of Brandenburg, Francis and Ernest, 
Dukes of Luneburg and Brunswick, Philip, Landgrave of 
Hesse, Wolfgang, Prince of Anhalt, and the Magistrates of the 
two imperial cities, Nuremberg and Reutlingen. The Elector 
of Saxony and his associates desired to stand during the act of 
presentation ; but were immediately commanded by the Em- 
eror to seat themselves. George Pontanus and Christian 
Baier, therefore, stepped forth, the former with the Latin, the 


latter with the German copy in his hand. The Emperor de- 
sired the Latin one to be read ; but when the Elector observed, 
that as they were in Germany, he hoped that the Emperor 
would permit the German language to be used, he readily as- 
sented. Upon this, Baier read the German copy, in doing 
which nearly two hours were consumed. He recited it in so 
clear and sonorous a voice that it could be perfectly heard be- 





' These are presented by Christian Augustus Salig in the complete History 
of the Augsburg Confession, (in German), lib. II. Chap. 4. § 20. sqq. p. 201. 

2 This assertion is made among others by Laurentius Forrer, in dem Ueber- 
schlag uber den star-sichtigen Aug-Apffels. p. 196. 

3 This is demonstrated in opposition to the papists by many facts in Jo. 
Schmid’s Dissert. de August. Confessionis nomine, otcasione, auctoribus, 
oblatione, acceptatione, § xxviii. p. 54. and in der Haupt-Vertheidung des 
Aug. apffels Cap. 1x. p. 55. 
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yond the dining room and in the lower court of the Episcopal 
palace.' In regard to this matter Spalatine* says: “When 
the Emperor had deprived our poor preachers of the right of 
preaching, the Elector of Saxony was in such a frame of mind 
and spirit, that, in the very largest assemblage of princes and 
bishops, who in their whole lives had never heard the word of 
God in purity, he performed, in a manner, the functions of 4 
preacher,” by means of that glorious Confession to the presen- 
tation of which he had so greatly contributed. 

Such was the ardor of Pontanus, that in the presence of the 
Emperor and the nobles of the empire he exclaimed: “If the 
divine grace cdoperate and God sustains his own cause, this 
Confession shall prevail against the very gates of hell.”* It 
was manifest from the movements of some of the princes that 
they impatiently waited for the end of the reading, but the 
Emperor himself, King Ferdinand, and some of the bishops 
paid close attention to the Confession. When the Confession 
had been read, Christopher Stadion, bishop of Augsburg, said: 
“The things that have been read are pure truth, nothing but 
truth, we cannot deny them.” At this reading neither Me- 
lancthon nor any one of our theologians was present. 

After the Protestants had returned thanks to the Emperor 
for the permission publicly to read their Confession, Pontan- 
us was about to hand both the German and Latin copy to 
Alexander Schweiss, private Secretary of Charles V.; but the 
Emperor received them with his own hand, and delivered the 
German copy to the Elector of Mentz, Chancellor of the em- 
pire, to be preserved in the imperial Registry, the Latin one he 
retained. The Emperor then benignly dismissed the as- 
sembly with an assurance that he would give to a matter en- 
compassed with so many difficulties, a thorough examination, 
and would make known the conclusion to which he might 
come. 

The translation from the Latin into the German had been 
made by Justus Jonas. The persons who subscribed each 
copy with their own hand, were John, Duke and Elector of 
Saxony, George, Marquis of Brandenburg, Ernest, Duke of 
Luneburg, Philip, Land-grave of Hesse, Wolfgang, Prince of 
Anhalt, and, in addition, the cities of Nuremberg and Reut- 
lingen. There are copies of the Confession in which the 





? See Vitum Ludovicum a Seckendorf in Historia Lutheranismi, lib. ii. 
Sect. 29. § 65. p. 170. 


2 In vitis aliquot electorum et ducum Saxoniz. 


3 Seckendorf thinks it more probable that these words were uttered to- 
wards the close of the Diet. 
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names of two other princes are inserted before those of the 
cities, John Frederick, Duke of Saxony, and Francis, Duke 
of Luneburg; but Miiller has shown that these princes did 
not subscribe their names. Shortly after, the names of four 
other cities were added to those of Nuremberg and Reutlingen ; 

were Weissenberg, Heilbrun, Kempten and Winsheim, 

embassadors were consequently ized and permit- 
ted to take part in the proceedings of the Diet which had re- 
ference to religion. 

The German copy of the Confession was placed in the ar- 
chives of Mentz, and the Latin copy was finally deposited by 
the Emperor in the registry at Brussels; the ultimate fate of 
both copies is now disputed, some uncertainty resting on the 
question whether they still remain in the places of their ori- 
ginal deposit. It is certain that when the Formula Concordite 
was issued, (1580) the copy deposited at Mentz still ee yo 
and was carefully collated with those in the possession of the 
Protestant states and princes, as they expressly tell us in the 
Preface of the Concordia. It is not easy to believe that it 
was afterwards taken away. Yet to this opinion, which is the 
one generally received, seems to be opposed what is stated by 
the illustrious Pfaff, that the authentic German and Latin co- 

ies are no longer to be found in the archives of Mentz and 

russels ; though when he was searching for these copies he 
was informed by those whese word could be relied on, that 
they knew nothing of this kind, except a German copy em- 
braced in the Imperial Protocol for 1530. ‘This copy was ex- 
amined by Pfaff, at Mentz. He adds that it seems highly 
probable that the originals are no longer to be found, when we 
remember the various injuries to which the Archives at Brus- 
sels were exposed in time of war, and that the larger part had 
been transferred to Antwerp and the islands; that the original” 
had been so often lent, and that the Archives of Mentz had, in 
time of war, been removed to another place.! 

When the Confession had been publicly read and presented, 
many began to entertain a more favorable judgment in regard 
to the features of our doctrines; but its adversaries at once be- 
gan to turn their thoughts to the discovery of the best means 
of alienating the miod of the Emperor completely from the 
Protestants and of extirpating our holy faith. ‘They immedi- 
ately drew up a refutation of the Confession, which, though 





* See Walchii Introd. in Libros Symb. p. 178. Buddei Isagoge, Lib. II. 
Cap. 2. §7. p. 427. and Hase Prolegomena, § 2. 
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publicly recited and approved by the Emperor, was not able 
to nee say, any thing against the cause of God and of truth. 

After the Confession had been publicly read and presented, 
many of the great lords of the Empire, who had given close 
attention, felt the power of truth, and ceased to entertain the 
harsh opinions with which they had been prepossessed. We 
are told that the Emperor himself said, “the Protestants do 
not err in the articles of faith ;” and afterwards, “if the priesis 
had done their duty, there would have been .no need of Master 
Luther.” This much is certain, that although previous to the 
reading of the Confession he had exhibited great moderation 
in the matter, yet after hearing it he became still more gra- 
cious—appeared to incline more and more to the Protestant 
side, and intimated, in no obscure manner, his favorable feel- 
ing toward John, Elector of Saxony. Other princes acted in 
the same way, of which, among other proofs, we have a letter 
of Luther to Hausmann, in which he writes: “ Mentz is said 
to be extremely pacific. Duke Henry of Brunswick, who 
gave Philip a sociable invitation to supper, declared, that he 
could not deny the Articles on the reception of the Lord’s 
Supper in both kinds, on the marriage of priests, and on the 
indifference of meats. They say that nothing could go be- 
yond the mildness of our Emperor throughout the whole Diet. 
So the thing begins. The Emperor treats our prince not only 
kindly, but almost reverently. So Philip writes: ‘I should 
not wonder, as every one seems to be full of an enthusiastic 
affection for the Emperor, if God please, that as the first Caesar 
was the worst, this last one should prove the best.’ ” 

But the enemies of a pure faith employed every means 
which hate and cunning could suggest to alienate the mind 
of the Emperor from the truth, and with such success that in 
the Diet, at least, the Emperor began to favor the cause of the 
papists. Various were the views and plans suggested as to 
the course proper in this emergency. Some thought that the 
Edict of Worms should be enforced, by putting the Lutherans 
to the sword ; others, inclining to milder measures, thought the 
Confession should be put into the hands of good and able 
men who had not taken sides with either party, that they 
might express a judgment upon it; others, in fine, desired 
that a confutation of the Confession might be drawn up, and 
that the whole matter should be left to the judgement and will 
of the Emperor, that by his command every thing might be 
restored to its former position, till a legitimate adjudication of 
all the points in controversy might take place in a general 
council. On this matter Melancthon wrote thus to Luther: 
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“Our Confession having been set forth, resolutions of three 
kinds were suggested in the body of the princes. The first 
was most atrocious: that the Emperor should simply compel 
all the princes and their people to conform to the Edict of 
Worms. ‘The second was milder, that our Confession should 


‘be committed to good, learned, and impartial men, and that 


the Emperor should afterwards pronounce sentence. This 
was introduced by king Ferdinand. ‘The third now appears 
likely to prevail, that a confutation of our Confession should 
be recited to us.” 

This last opinion did, in fact, secure the approval of a ma- 
jority of the Diet, on discovering which, John, Elector of Sax- 
ony, wrote to Luther and enquired, whether, and to what ex- 
tent, the question of religion might be submitted to the Em- 
peror. Luther replied, that the Elector could say, that he 
admitted and desired to receive the judgement of the Empe- 
ror on every point connected with this matter, provided he 
determined nothing contrary to the word of God. 

It was determined, therefore, that the papal theologians 
should examine our Confession and prepare a reply to it. 
Those who took part in this confutation were most bitter ene- 
mies to Luther. ‘The most prominent among them incited by 
munificent rewards, and urged on by the legate and the other 
papal nuncios, by Pimpinellus and Peter Paul Verger, exerted 
themselves to the utmost in writing this confutation. There 
were nineteen. or twenty of them in all. The most eminent 
among them were Jo. Faber, who is said to have been the 
composer, J. Eck, Jo. Cochlaeus, Conrad Wimpina, Arnold de 
Vesalia, Jo. Mensing, and others. Whilst these theologians 
were engaged in their work, and, doubtless, at their suggestion, 
the Emperor ordered the question to be put to the Elector of 
Saxony and his associates: whether the Articles of the Con- 
fession contained all their views, or whether they wished to 
propose more? ‘This question, after consultation with the le- 
gates of the cities, they looked upon as insidious, and replied, 
that, although they were aware of more abuses both in doc- 
trine and discipline, they had yet thought that to set them forth 
more fully, would not be in keeping with the desire, expressed 
by the Emperor in calling the Diet, that mutual love and for- 
bearance should be exhibited; that hence, also, they desired 
to make no additions, since in the summary of their doctrine 
they had sufficiently shown how far they were removed from 
those most important errors with which they were reproached 
by their enemies. 
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The confutation was at length drawn up; but as it was ex- 
tended to an immoderate length, and was full of reproaches, 
they were ordered to abridge it, and to exhibit more modera- 
tion, in order that no new matter might be furnished to embit- 
ter the opposing parties. Though this order was not relished 
by them, they were compelled to obey and give to their con- 
futation a new form. After six weeks had thus passed, it was 
presented, and by command of the Emperor read in the Ger- 
man language, by Alexander Schweiss, in the same conclave 
in which our Confession had been presented. Afier the read- 
ing had been finished, it was announced by Count Frederick, 
Elector Palatine, and the associated princes, that the Emperor 
entirely approved of this confutation, and desired that the Protes- 
tants should give their assent and support to the doctrine con- 
tained in it. The Protestants begged the Emperor for a copy 
of this writing, a petition with which he professed to be will- 
ing to comply, if they would promise neither to refute it, nor 
to put forth any thing on the subject; a condition which they 
felt themselves compelled to reject. There is a difference of 
opinion as to the reasons which induced the Emperor to deny 
this request. Sleidan says: “On the second day, the Empe- 
ror, after considerable deliberation, said that he would give it 
to them, but on this condition, that no part of it should be di- 
vulged or printed: that he was unwilling to allow any more 
disputing, and wished them to come over to his views; they 
signified that on such conditions they could not receive it.” 
Spalatine says: “God doth his own work best, and our ene- 
mies were so confounded by our Confession, that six weeks 
passed before they brought forth their answer, to which it 
would be hard to give a name: certainly it was filled with the 
merest trash, so that when they were besought most eamestly 
to give to our side a copy of it they were ashamed to do so.” 

During the reading, however, of the confutation, our theo- 
logians had taken notes of the most important points, so that 
Melaacthon had all that was necessary in the preparation of 
the “Apology for the Augsburg Confession,” in which he ex- 
plains and defends in so masterly a manner the great symbol 
of our church. 

The confutation by the papists was first made public in the 
year 1573, by Andrew Fabricius, in his “ Harmonia Confes- 
sionis Augustane,” &c. It forms also a part of the Prolego- 
mena to Hase’s edition of the “Libri Symbolici.” It is only 
necessary to read this production to be satisfied how empty and 
pointless were the arguments with which it was attempted to 
overthrow our doctrine. Yet though their attack was so desti- 
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tute of real force, they claimed the victory over a Confession 
resting on the unshakable foundation of God’s word. Previ- 
ous to the appearance of this confutation, various writings, in 
which Luther and his doctrines were attacked, had been ex- 
hibited to the Emperor, among which are. the following : 
“Brief answer to each head of the Confession of the Protes- 
tant princes, written privately at Augsburg, by Arnold of We- 
selia, and John Cohlaeus, conjointly.” ‘Antilogiarum, that 
is, Babel of Contradictions in Martin Luther, taken from the 
writings of that Apostate, by D. Jo. Faber:” “ Heresies and 
Errors, collected together from various books of M. Luther :” 
“Monstrous Sects sprung from Luther and the Lutherans,” 
and various others, principally composed by John Cochlaeus. ' 

When the confutation by the papists had been presented, 
various deliberations on the mode of settling the religious diffi- 
culties took place, all of which proved to be vain. The Em- 
peror employed various methods of reconciling the conflicting 
views and parties. Among other plans seven men were chosen 
on each side, who were to settle on a mode of union. On the 
side of the papal party were Christopher von Stadion, Bishop 
of Augsburg, Henry of Brunswick, in whose place (after he 
had left as legate from the Emperor to the Landgrave) George, 
duke of Saxony, was put: from the lawyers were selected the 
Chancellors Bernard Hagen, of Cologne, and Jerome Vehus, 
of Baden, whose work it was to offer propositions ; on the part 
of the theologians appeared Jo. Eck, Conrad Wimpina, and 
Jo. Cochlaeus. On the Protestant side the pacificators were 
George, Marquis of Brandenburg, John Frederick, duke of 
Saxony, son of the Elector, Gregory Pontanus, and Sebastian 
Heller; from the theologians, Melancthon, John Brent, and 
Erhard Schnepf. The disputes between the parties were pro- 
tracted, and though there were points in which they seemed 
to agree, they appeared to make no approach to the end at 
which they were aiming. In the hope of facilitating that con- 
cord for which they were striving, they reduced the number on 
each side to three. On the part of the Romish church were 
John Eck and the Chancellors of Baden and Cologne, whom 
we have mentioned ; on our behalf, Pontanus, Heller and Me- 
lancthon. The result was what every man of experience 
might have expected. The time was consumed in empty 
disputations which brought them no nearer the conclusion, 
which they fondly hoped might be reached. Such extrava- 





' Walchii Introductio, p. 178—183. Seckendorf Historia Lutheranismi, 
Lib. Il. p. 173. Hase. 
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gant concessions were demanded on the part of the Romanists 
that it was impossible for the representatives of our church 
for a moment to entertain them. Whilst this fruitless effort 
was progressing the Elector of Saxony was making prepara- 
tions for his departure, and begged of the Emperor permission 
to leave. It was at once intimated to him that his intention 
was not regarded with favor by Charles. The Emperor inti- 
mated his desire that the Elector should remain until the Diet 
was brought to a close, and although he pointed out very 
strong reasons why he could not comply with Charles’ wish, 
he was still strongly urged to delay his departure at least for 
several days. A decree was finally put forth by the Emperor, 
in which he commanded the Protestants to acquiesce in the 
pontifical confutation. Against this most unjust and absurd 
demand, it is hardly necessary to say, they presented an un- 
flinching determination to maintain the great truths of the 
Gospel they had confessed. In the consultation on the com- 
position of this decree, the Electors of Mentz and Branden- 
burg, the Bishops of Saltzburg, Spire and Strasburg, and 
Dukes George of Saxony, William of Bavaria, and Henry of 
Brunswick, were selected to take part. It was made public, 
September 22nd, about dusk, at the lodgings of the Emperor. 
The following is a summary of its contents: “ ‘That the Elec- 
tor of Saxony and his associates in doctrine had exhibited 
their Confession, which was afterwards confuted by evidence 
of Holy Writ; that subsequently, with great difficulty, they 
were led to renounce some of their doctrines. In order that 
they might discover how earnest was the desire of the Emperor 
to promote concord, and how unwilling he was, rashly to do 
any thing which might preclude the hope of bringing it about, 
he had determined to exercise his royal benignity in granting 
them to the fifteenth day of April an opportunity for delibera- 
tion, in the hope that on mature reflection they would be led 
to embrace the rest of the doctrines received by the Pope, the 
Emperor himself, and the whole christian world.” Having 
maturely deliberated on this decree, the Elector of Saxony and 
his associates, made another answer through Gregory Pontanus, 
that they utterly denied that their Confession had been refuted 
by the papists from the Holy Scriptures, and although they 
had been unable to obtain a copy of the confutation, they had 
yet prepared an answer to such parts as were remembered and 
noted down during the reading. They begged that they might 
be allowed to present their Apology. The Emperor received 
it; but immediately, at the instigation of king Ferdinand, re- 
turned it. The decree was repeated when the Recess was 
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published, November the nineteenth; the Elector of Saxony 
had left, September the twenty-third, and reached Torgau Oc- 
tober eleventh. 

The history of the Apology for the Confession would here 
naturally be introduced, and may, at some future period, be 
honored with a place on the pages of our Review. 


ARTICLE V. 


EARNESTNESS IN THE PREACHER. 
By Rev. J. Few Smith, A. M., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. York. 


TE interest manifested in the study of Pulpit Eloquence 
of late years must be gratifying to every friend of an effective 
ministry. The gratification arises not simply from the fact 
that Pulpit Eloquence is made a subject of study, and that in 
almost all theological institutions, the means are provided for 
its cultivation, and that it holds a prominent place in their 
courses of study; but also from this other fact, that its true 
character seems to be, in so large a degree, understood and 
acknowledged—that on the one hand it is no longer necessary 
for its friends to defend their pursuit of it from the attacks of 
ignorance and fanaticism, and on the other, they are guarded 
against allowing it to dwindle into a mere artificialness, or to 
be admitted as a substitute for sound piety. It has come to be 
better understood, that true Eloquence has near affinity to true 
Piety—that art is born of Nature—that the highest measure of 
the christian may also be the highest measure of the eloquent 
speaker. The relation hetween the heart and the lips, be- 
tween the inner spirit and the outward expression, is carefully 
regarded ; and good men need no longer fear that in studying 
the art of oratory our young candidates for the sacred office 
may be diverted from the study of personal piety. It is no 
longer an undecided point that that preaching which is most 
strictly according to the rules of Rhetoric, and the art of the 
orator, may also be most truly in the demonstration of the 
spirit and of power.—And yet, doubtless, there is need that 
‘ these admitted principles should be kept before the mind. 
Our security lies in this, that they are exhibited and defended. 
Those who ate appointed to teach in this department are 
rightly expected to keep them closely and clearly before the 
minds of their pupils; while all who have had experience in 
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the ministerial work, and who intelligently love the cause of 
the Redeemer, may freely give their suggestions, and utter 
their admonitions, in connection with them. However correct 
may be the general sentiment and the admitted principles on 
this subject, there are probably some points not so fully re- 
garded as they deserve to be; and others whose frequent con- 
sideration must be attended with good results. It is the design 
of the present article simply to throw out a few remarks, per- 
haps somewhat miscellaneous in their character, yet intended 
to bear upon the importance of earnestness as a characteristic 
of Pulpit Eloquence. 

The great aim of the christian preacher obviously should be 
the religious improvement of his hearers: their improvement 
in all that pertains to the religious life. His department of 
eloquence differs from all others in this ; that the results which 
he aims to produce affect man’s highest interests, even his 
everlasting welfare. He seeks the salvation of the souls of his 
hearers; while, at the same time, he proposes to them, and 
urges upon their adoption the means of attaining to the best 
condition of life on earth. His province is not simply to in- 
struct, or convince, or amuse. His purpose is not accomplished 
when he has placed important truths before the mind, and 
convinced the intellect with powerful argument. ‘True elo- 
quence, in no department, stops at this—certainly not the elo- 
quence of the preacher. He fails of a right estimate of his 
work, if he views. man simply as an intellectual being. Man’s 
will is to be persuaded, His heart is to be reached, and to be 
pervaded eh great, living truths which the preacher has 
committed to-his trust. He must be viewed by the preacher 
as he is, a being of feeling as well as thought, of affection and 
intellect; susceptible of varied emotions, sensitive to manifold 
influences. And the preacher, thus viewing man, must adapt 
his discourse to his nature, and endeavor to gain him over to 
the love and the practice of the principles which he preaches, 
by addressing his whole being, and not simply any one part 
of it. Religion is both a principle and a sentiment. _Princi- 
ples may be grasped and retained by the intellect; but a sen- 
timent is born of the heart, and lives only by the nurture 
which the heart affords. Hence there must be not simply a 
communication between the preacher’s intellect and that of his 
hearers, but there must also be a sympaihy between their - 
hearts; there must be an interchange of feeling, more myste- 
rious even in its passage than the flight of thought on the 
mystic wire that. almost annihilates space, yet distinct and 
powerful. He summons to his aid all that belongs to man. 4 
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Intellect, imagination, fancy, feeling, taste, are made to 
act and bear their part. His own soul ith his theme, 
combines in glowing thoughts and burning words the riches of 
_ these various portions of man’s compound nature, and so pours 
its full tide of thought and feeling on his hearers’ souls that 
they melt before it, and yield and embrace the truth. Now 
this is Eloquence in the highest form. This should be~ the 
Eloquence of the Pulpit.— Prose and Poetry in a glorious 
combination: Philosophy baptized in feeling—all of Prose 
that instructs, all of Poetry that charms, and moves, and wins. * 
And this, too, while it is the highest form of Eloquence, and 
may be made an object of severe study, will alsp be found to 
be most simple and natural. “'The sermon must be written,” 
says Schott, “in the spirit of the Bible, and this is the spirit 
of Eloquence; in the style of the Bible, also, so far as this 
style is congruous with our character and circumstances, and 
this is the style of Eloquence; not indeed of scholastic, artifi- 
cial, labored, but of simple, natural, artless, and so much the 
more effective Eloquence.” 

Now this leads us to the remark, that while there is a pecu- 
liarity in the aim of the preacher, distinguishing his work from 
that of all other orators, there is a corresponding peculiarity in 
the truths by the presenting of which his object is to be at- 
tained. ‘The persons on whom he is to produce effect are the 
same as those addressed by the scientific lecturer or the popu- 
lar speaker ; and yet they possess a character in the eye of the 
preacher which is entirely overlooked by the others. He views 
them as immortal beings, whose everlasting condition is made 
dependent on their adoption or rejection of the truths and du- 
ties which he proclaims. 'To him they are not merely men: 
beings of intellect, and emotion, and will, citizens of this world 
only, but they are also beings destined to live forever. But 
more than this: they are sinful beings, in whose moral nature 
a change must be produced ere they finish this mortal exist- 
ence, or their future destiny will be eternal misery. And they 
are sinful beings holding a peculiar relation to their Sovereign 
and Holy God, whose minister he is, and by whose authority 
he speaks. Now, it will not avail to preach to such men, for 
the purpose of effecting such a change, ordinary scientific, or 
moral truth. It will not suffice to convince their understand- 
ing of the evil of sin, nor to win their admiration of the love- 





* The reader is referred to the valuable and interesting remarks of Schott 
as given by Prof. Park, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. II. page 42. 
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liness of virtue. The difficulty in their case is not to be met 
by any of the truths which science furnishes: the object de- 
sired is not to be accomplished by any of the appliances of 
merely human art. The peculiarity of the thing to be done 
demands a peculiarity in the means of doing it; and these 
means are provided. Laying out of view, now, the superadded 
influences of the Holy Ghost, the means by which the pulpit 
orator is to effect his purpose, are the truths of Christianity. 
There, in them, is his treasury of facts and principles with 
which to construct and enrich his discourse. There is his ar- 
mory, whence to derive the weapons with which to batter down 
the opposing wall of sin, and gain admittance to the hearts of 
men. Thence must come the thought which will form the 
prose element of his discourse, and the spirit which will be its 
poetry ; and the two combining will constitute the christian 
eloquence which alone is worthy of the pulpit. F'amiliar as 
the thought is, it cannot be too much dwelt upon, that that 
only is christian eloquence, which sets forth in a christian spirit 
the great distinctive teaching of the christian system. Nothing 
else can effect the purpose for which the preaching of the 
christian ministry has been established, the salvation of men 
by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. If the sermon have caught 
no coloring from the rainbow radiance of the atonement, it is 
not worthy of the name of a sermon. Pulpit Eloquence 
“ must consist in the preaching of christian truth, especially in 
unfolding the influences of Christ’s atonement. It is not pul- 
pit eloquence if it be employed on mere philosophy, or ethics, 
or any theme which is not distinctively connected with evan- 
gelical doctrine.” 

But it is not enough that the preacher have a correct view 
of his peculiar object, and acquaintance with the means by 
which it is to be attained. There is yet another particular, 
essential to his success, and though not so peculiar to his call- 
ing as these other two, yet attaching to him in a peculiar de- 
gree. It is revealed in the well known maxim, pectus est 
quod disertum facit. The heart is the source of eloquence. 
The point at which the preacher aims‘is the heart. Now it 
may safely be adopted as a general truth that the heart is only 
to be reached by that which comes from the heart. It is in- 
deed true that feeling not based on some degree of knowledge 
may be delusive and vain, and that properly to move the heart 
it must be approached through the intellect. But that which 
goes through the intellect must not be cold, abstract, indepen- 
dent truth ; it must be vital with the heart’s emotion. It must 
be a heart’s voice speaking to a heart. The intellect may 
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grasp and admire cold truth; but the heart cannot take it lov- 
ingly to itself unless it be clothed in some of the forms whose 
home is in the heart. The skeleton of the human frame in 
all its nakedness may attract the gaze and engage the study of 
the mind wrapt in admiring examination of its wonderful 
structure; but it is only when flesh hides the bones, and the 
glow of life is on the cheek, and the eye sparkles with emo- 
tion, that the heart goes forth to embrace and love ® kindred 
being. And here come back upon us the thoughts atwhich 
we have briefly delayed, concerning the true constituents’ of 
Eloquence, and the difference between it and mere ordinary 
Prose. Eloquence aims not merely-to instruct, but also to 
move, and to persuade. It ought, of course, always to be in- 
structive—that is, to communicate thought as well as feeling. 
But its communication of thought should always be forthe 
purpose of producing feeling and persuasion —and should al- 
ways be made with feeling, under the influence of emotion, 
and so far as may be, with an awakened imagination. “And, 
such being the case, how is he prepared effectually to wield 
the peculiar weapons of the pulpit orator whose heart ig not 
itself alive with the truths which he preaches? How can he 
hope to persuade men to repent, and believe, and follow’after 
godliness, and to rejoice in Christ Jesus, to bear the ¢rosg 
gladly, and to look forward hopefully, whose communion with 
the audience is a mere communion of the mind ?—from whose 
heart no streams of sympathy, of love for the things he 
gear and love for the Savior whose minister he is, and 
ove for the souls to whom he professes to minister, flow into 
the thoughts and words he utters, making them saving, christian 
thoughts and words? Nay, what right has he to profess to 
minister to souls, if he overlooks this important fact in human 
nature, and is simply didactic where he should be eloquent? 
The preacher is not simply a teacher, and Eloquence is not 
mere didactic Philosophy. And there must be, in order to 
reach the highest eloquence and its greatest success, the feel- 
ing, the conviction among the hearers, not wrought oat by ar- 
gument but produced by what their own eyes see, their own 
ears hear, and their own hearts feel, that what the speaker 
utters is thus pervaded by his own deep feeling. If he has 
this feeling it will appear. And it must appear, else well may 
the taunt be flung back upon him by an unmoved audience, 
“Physician, heal thyself.” It can scarcely be necessary here 
to guard ourselves against the imputation of encouraging mere 
rant, or idle declamation, or the unmeaning though glowing 
exhortations of fanaticism. We have already affirmed that 
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thought is an essential material of Eloquence, that the reason 
should be employed, that knowledge should be imparted, and 
men be made to think as well as feel. And it is because we 
deem the union of the two not only entirely compatible, but 
even essential to successful pulpit eloquence, and believe that 
there is some danger of overlooking the one as less important 
than the other, or as so much a matter of course as not to de- 
mand special attention, that we here dwell upon it. 

We have thus before us the peculiar aim of the christian 
preacher, the peculiar méans by which it is to be reached, and 
the source of true sacred eloquence. His aim must ever be to 
bring the hearts of his hearers into conformity with the doc- 
trines and spirit of christianity ; the truths which he preaches 
are to be drawn from the word of God, and to be pervaded by 
its spirit; hhis eloquence is to spring from a heart in which 
those truths,exert their proper influence. In other words, truly 
pious, with a heart full of love towards God and benevolence 
towards his fellow men, he is to preach to them the pure Gos- 
pel of Christ. 

» Now we believe that from this position alone we havea 
right view of the relations of the art of Rhetoric to the work 
of the ministry, and are led to right views as to style and man- 
ner of address, Art is nothing save as it springs from a living 
force, and is itself controlled and vitalized by that force. Art 
as & mere mechanism, or mechanical operation, is lifeless. 
The paintings which have given an undying name to those 
who bave produced them, have attracted the gaze and won 
the admiration of the world, not simply as the products of the 
pencil and the coloring skilfully employed ; but the individu- 
ality of the artist is linked with them. ‘This art is a living 
power. Itis genius acting—it is thought, and feeling, and 
skill, wrought into a permanent, living form. Just so it is in 
Eloquence. All true Rhetoric springs from nature. ll art 
of Rhetoric, though in the right sense of art, noble and pow- 
erful, yet as mere outward art, as mere acting distinguished 
from activity, is comparatively ineffectual; certainly never 
reaches to true eloquence. That, as we have seen, demands 
an inner life, infusing itself into the art, and making it a true 
action of the man. And for sacred eloquence there must be 
a sacred life in the soul, inspiring all the forms of art; or, as 
Theremin says, “the inner life of faith is the only source of 
sacred eloquence.” Let now the speaker be furnished with 
all the rules of Rhetoric, and the fullest acquaintance with the 
art; let him be skilled in the choosing of texts, and in their 
explication, in the arranging of his discourse, its partition, ils 
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logical array of argument, the right form of its conclusion ; 
and even let him have thoughts with which to give:it a body ; 
still, if there be not in his soul this inner life which, may flow 
forth into this body, his sermon falls short of what a’sermon 
ought to be, and he fails to accomplish the end of the ministry. 
He may philosophize, he may instruct, but he does not preach. 
Nay, we insist upon it, that where this life of faith and love is 
wanting, the preacher. will mot have a right view even of the 
Rhetorical art, of the propér mode of adjusting his discourse 
so as most surely to accomplish the design of the pulpit. But 
where the right state of heart exists the highest art becomes 
the most efficient. Into what, else, were lifeless forms,.or the 
mere framework of the intellect, flows a fullness of feeling 
which makes them eloquent and gives thein power over the 
soul. We would far rather look to him to perform the work 
of sacred eloquence, who had no training in dialectics or in 
Rhetoric, but whose heart was animated with fight religious 
feelings, than to him most accomplished in the training of the 
schools, but whose heart was a stranger to vital piety. Butiat 
the same time, we hold that he who unites with the most per- 
fect knowledge and practice of Rhetoric, the highest measure 
of the religious life, will attain to the highest degree of sacred 
eloquence. 

And so we may obtain a right view of the style of the pul- 
pit. What language shall the preacher, thus inspired with a 
proper spirit, use in addressing his fellow mea? If we were 
to reply briefly, the language of the heart, we should indeed 
give a comprehensive answer, but one that might not be 
deemed sufficiently explicit. Yet this would suggest that his 
style should possess the great characteristic of naturalness, far 
removed from all that is turgid, and pedantic, and affected. 
The general characteristic of good style should characterize 
the style of the pulpit, and that should especially possesssim- 
plicity, and seriousness, and strength. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that in discourses from the pulpit the speaker should 
employ language different from that which he would use on 
any other serious and dignified subject. His theme and his 
object may add to the seriousness, and solemnity, and earnest- 
ness of his manner; some expressions peculiar to themselves 
they will demand; but in general, his style should be the 
good style of common life, such language as one speaking cor- 
rectly would use on any subject in which he is deeply inter- 
ested. From a want of a correct view on this point many 
preachers fail to render their discourses as effective as they 
should be. ‘They seem to think that because the minister is 
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the embassador of God he must not speak the language of 
earth, and instead of couching their messages in terms level to 
common comprehension, and employing both language and 
illustrations that will “come home to men’s business and bo- 
soms,” they adopt a style made up of religious technicalties 
and cant expressions, or else abstruse and learned, and at a far 
remove from the ordinary walks of life. Others again deal in 
exaggerations, and a species of rant, extravagancies bordering 
at times on falsehood, at least producing misrepresentation. 
These latter are fond of talking of the joys of conversion, of 
the pleasures of religion, of the vanity of earthly things, of the 
glories of heaven, and they are equally sweeping and void of 
discrimination in their descriptions of one as of another. They 
seem never to look at both sides of a subject, and not to make 
allowances, but dash blindly and furiously along, thinking to 
ride down all who oppose them. And the consequence is that 
they are unintelligible to the common mind, or produce in 
their hearers an ignorant excitement, an extasy of feeling, 
without solid foundation, or the intelligent irreligious portion 
of those who hear them are disgusted by them. Their style 
is not the natural style of the pulpit; not the heart utterance 
of men who understand their subjects, and rightly appreciate 
the importance of uttering them properly. Some others con- 
struct their sermons with all the elaborate polish of a most fin- 
ished statue; and when constructed they stand like the chis- 
eled marble exquisitely beautiful, but cold, exciting admiration, 
but not imparting life. Their figures are all exquisite, but 
highly wrought, complete pictures rather than metaphors, or- 
naments rather than illustrations, offspring of the intellect 
rather than the heart. Their sermons are instructive, at least 
pleasing essays. They may be read with interest, perhaps 
with profit. But they fail to accomplish the great end of 
preaching. 

It is especially demanded of the Eloquence of the Pulpit 
that it be popular in its character. It is eminently an address 
to the people, on subjects in which they are deeply concern- 
ed; and it must be of such a nature as to reach and affect 
them. But what are the elements of Popular Preaching? 
The expression has been much abused, but it has a legitimate 
meaning of high value. And a little examination of the preach- 
ing of those who have exerted the greatest real influence over 
the minds of the people, will show us that it possessed these 
characteristics : The style was simple — the language as near- 
ly as possible vernacular, often idiomatic; the illustrations 
drawn from familiar objects, arising naturally and not forced ; 
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ornament, simply as ornament, being seldom, if at all employ- 
ed. It abounded in terse expressions, in much directness, and 
in the use of interrogations. It was not abstruse ; its aim was 
evidently something out of itself, and the audience all per- 
ceived that there was earnestness in the speaker. It had re- 
gard to the compound nature of men, and appealed to them 
as beings of thought, and imagination, and feeling, and will. 
Such speakers may say many brilliant and beautiful things, 
for which they gain applause, but they say them not simply 
because they are brilliant and beautiful, but because they have 
flashed upon their animated thought, and served to present 
their subject more clearly and strongly; and the applause 
which they produce is not their only effect; for they bear in 
upon the soul the claims of truth, and gain influence for it 
there. If we were asked for examples of this style we might 

int, perhaps, to Demosthenes, and Luther, and Latimer and 
Baxter, each different from the other, yet each possessing and 
employing those elements of address by which control is gained 
over the popular mind. Let it be remembered that the pop- 
ular mind is to be spoken ¢o, not spoken at. The truth must 
come to it clearly pointedly, not in disguise, specific, and di- 
rect; not in mere generalities, not in abstractions, but with a 
living force, in such a manner as to present an actuality, a real 
thing in which men are interested. And this is true of all 
audiences, even the most intelligent. They demand of the 
a preaching, not amusement nor philosophy. At 
east such is the demand of their consciences, though their 
wicked hearts may be pleased with those pulpit performances 
which do not disturb, which awaken no uneasy feelings, but 
lull them to repose in their sins. Indeed the majority of men 
will admit that it is better that a man should be awkward, un- 
polished in style and manner, provided he be truthful and di- 
rect, and preaching from the heart, than that he should be 
ever so ah trained and learned, yet indirect and cold. Says 
one alluding to the former class: “If I were to choose the 
speaker under whose instruction I should prefer to sit year af- 
ter year, it would be one of these men. ‘They subdue me — 
they lead me captive — they make me weep, they make me 
glad as no other men do. I remember their wise, beautiful, 
eloquent sentiments as I should the words of an oracle.” And 
so we all feel — we want the heart of the speaker to speak to 
our hearts, and we want him to speak in the natural style of 
an earnest heart. The stately and formal style of some, or 
the abstruse and learned style of others, or the extremely or- 
nate and elaborate style of others, or the pretty style of others, 
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is not adapted for popular effect — for that kind of efficiency 
we mean, which is productive of valuable results. Either of 
these may perhaps win a kind of applause. The vulgar mind 
is sometimes dazzled by a display of learning, mistaking the 
swamp-fire blaze of a corrupt taste for the flashes of true great- 
ness — being fond, as South says, “of high flown metaphors 
and allegories, attended and set off with scraps of Greek and 
Latin, though not able to read even so much of the latter as 
might save their necks upon occasion.” Yet even this admi- 
ration tires at length, and these things do not affect the judg- 
ment and the heart ; they produce not the great end of preach- 
ing, the bringing of men into conformity with the will of God. 
We hold, then, that a dignified simplicity is the proper char- 
acteristic, the style of the pulpit, entirely in accordance with 
its object and its themes. And by simplicity we, of course, 
do not mean tameness. Let the language be as energetic as 
possible, let it be laden with thought, and all on fire with 
emotion, still it may be simple. Nor do we mean vulgarity. 
Approach it may to the use of colloquial expressions, but those 
expressions must be such only as could be admitted in digni- 
fied and earnest conversation. Nor do we mean that it should 
necessarily avoid ornament. . It need not be plain in the sense 
of homely, though better so than the contrary: but it cannot 
be the language of animated thought and deep feeling, with- 
out employing metaphors and illustrations, without enlisting 
in its service the imagination as well as the intellect. It de- 
mands “that thoughts worth hearing be expressed in language 
that every one can understand.” 

But there is still a characteristic of Pulpit Eloquence of 
which we would speak, and to which we regard all that has 
been said as having a direct reference. For the work of the 
pulpit orator is evidently to speak to the people, and all that 
belongs to the materials, and spirit and style of his address, 
must be regarded, as prepared with reference to its effective 
delivery to the people. Between the composition and de- 
livery, between the style and the speaking, there is a close 
relation—and to be rightly spoken, the discourse must be 
rightly composed—whether that composition be with previous 
deliberate study and use of the pen, or at the time of speak- 
ing. And if we were to attempt briefly to describe what should 
peculiarly characterize the delivery of the pulpit, we would 
say, it should be a serious earnestness. And were we called 
on to lay down one brief principle for the guidance of the 
preacher, it would be this, be in earnest. Of course, we do 
not mean blindly, ignorantly, but intelligently in earnest —a 
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serious earnestness in distinction from all that is boisterous or 
fanatical, or theatrical. We have no sympathy with those 
who would make the pulpit so solemn as to repress all anima- 
tion, and cause preaching to be so dignified as not to be elo- 
quent. ‘There can be no real eloquence without earnestness 
or feeling, and that earnestness must communicate itself to the 
manner, the look, the gesture, the tones of the voice. It isa 
great mistake, and yet a mistake which not a few commit, un- 
duly to repress feeling in the pulpit. It is a great mistake to 
be afraid there to give utterance to the heart’s emotion. Where, 
if not in the pulpit, shall a speaker be in earnest? Who shall 
feel, and throw the utmost depth of feeling into his utterance, 
if not he who is beseeching perishing men to escape from ruin 
by taking refuge in Christ the Savior? We are often amazed 
at the perfect calmness, the want of animation, which some 
preachers manifest when speaking on the most moving of all 
themes. On any petty matter pertaining to this world, warmth 
and animation may be manifested, yet we have heard men let 
those most preguant words which the Gospel teaches, those 
mighty, soul-affecting truths which it contains, fall from their 
lips as tranquilly as if they had no peculiar pertinence. How 
can men talk of heaven, and hell, of the eternal misery which 
some who are listening to them at the moment may have to 
endure, of the dominion of Sin, of the beauty of Holiness, of 
Jesus, his sufferings, his atonement — how can they talk of 
these things lifelessly? How can the minister of Christ stand 
before a company of perishing sinners, and be unmoved? We 
are ready to make all allowance for differences of temperament, 
and to admit that there is often deep conviction and true emo- 
tion under a calm exterior: but how coldness. in the preacher 
is compatible with deep piety we cannot understand. 

«Is it not monstrous, that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 

That from her working all her visage wanned, 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in ’s aspéct, 

With broken voice, and his whole function suiting 

With forms to his conceit? And all for nothing! 

What would he do, 


Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have?” 


Well may the preacher of the Gospel put these questions to 
himself, and cast far from him all stoicism, all frigid calmness, 
and let his soul be possessed with great truths, and let a burn- 
ing fire within send out its flaming streams upon the souls of 
his hearers. “Now, then, we are ambassadors for Christ; as 
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though God did beseech you by us, we-pray you in Christ's 
stead, be ye reconciled toGod.” And do men beseech with, 
coldness? Do they pray, entreat, without emotion? Do men 
speak with calm, unexcited utterance who see heaven and hell 
before them? And, oh! with what swelling heart, and trem- 
bling lips, shall the christian minister enforce his prayer to sin- 
ners to be reconciled to God, by the reason: “For He hath 
made Him to be sin, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in Him.” With what earnestness of soul shall he cry 
aloud, “ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world.” 

And to refer again to the example of Demosthenes,—how 
ludicrous and absurd appears to us the very supposition of the 
great Athenian uttering in unimpassioned tones, and without 
action, those orations of his in which the “firmly linked chain 
of thought glows with the most living fire of emotion :” of 
his’ being cold, or unmoved, or quiet, when those words fell 
from his lips which made the hearts of the multitude gush out 
in one spontaneous shout of patriotic resolution. And had 
Luther thus with formal dignity and unkindling soul, poured 
forth his thoughts and desires, his discoveries and arguments, 
how could it ever have been said of him, “He grasped the iron 
trumpet of his mother tongue, the good old Saxon, the lan- 
guage of noble thought and high resolve, and he blew a blast 
that shook the nations from Rome to the Orkneys.” And had 
such been Baxter’s way, who could have said of him that “he 
spake as a dying man to dying men.” Nay, these all were 
earnest men—and in their earnestness, doubtless, lay the grand 
measure of their power. 

And so, we repeat the idea, earnestness in the preacher is of 
prime importance. He cannot be eloquent without it. He 
cannot do a preacher’s work without it. And though this 
alone does not constitute eloquence, yet it will atone for many 
defects; while the want of it will always be felt as a most 
serious deficiency. Of course the earnestness of which we 
speak is not rant, nor boisterous declamation. It must be seri- 
ous. It must be under the control of good sense and good 
taste. It will prompt to the use of right means. It will not 
cast away thought, and forget man’s intellectual part; but it 
will work with thought, and pour its fire upon the intellect. 
It will not trust to noise, but will have a meaning in its sound. 
It will have the flash of the forked lightning striking in its 
strength the gnarled tree, as well as the thunder which accom- 
panies the stroke. It must carry at once to the hearer’s soul 
the conviction that the preacher means what he says—that he 
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feels his sublime truths, and is truly anxious that they should 
feel them. In the pulpit, more than amy where else should 
there be an application of the Horatian maxim, “ Si vis me 
flere,’ &c. The hearer needs to feel that the preacher is in 
earnest ere he will be likely earnestly to set himself to work 
for his salvation. Scarcely any thing has so much power 
over the audience as this perception of earnestness in the 
preacher. ‘There is a vast fund of important meaning in the 
trite prayer that the minister may preach, “as a dying man to 
dying men.” 

Now all this is entirely consistent with a careful study of the 
art of Rhetoric. For to this end we believe the art of Rhetoric, 
in the unperverted exercise of its legitimate powers, will direct. 
It aims to make men earnest speakers. It insists that they 
should be such. It urges the preacher to have an eye to this 
in all his work, to write with the audience before him, as if he 
were actually speaking to them—and to speak as man natu- 
rally speaks to his fellow man on themes in which he is deeply 
interested. It bids him not be afraid to manifest feeling. And 
we would join with it and say to every preacher, speak with 
feeling. Have it in your heart and let it come out. Never 
be cold, studied, formal, pompous, nor proey» dull, lifeless. 
But observe this: the feeling must be in the heart. And if we 
were asked how this earnestness in preaching might be ac- 
quired, we would take the inquirer back to our first principles 
and bid him contemplate the peculiar nature and object of the 
ministry, and in them find the power which shall kindle the 
fire within him. The theme, the cause itself must. make a 
man earnest. The preacher must be pervaded with love for 
his work, and must fully apprehend his subject. He must be 
in the spirit of it, or he will never rightly speak. “If he lives 
only in outward things, and not in the depth of religious in- 
tuitions, he will never grasp his subject at that point whence a 
fulness of thought naturally developes itself.” And, we may 
add, unless he nourishes in the depth of his own soul the 
emotions which are the legitimate offspring of such religious 
intuitions, he will never set forth his subject with that fulness 
of feeling which eloquence demands. And thus will it be 
found that the heart of piety is the fountain of christian elo- 
quence. And if we might be permitted to offer a word of ex- 
hortation to candidates for the sacred ministry, or to our breth- 
ren in the holy office, bearing on their study and practice of 
the Rhetorical art, which, meanwhile, we would thus most duly 
honor, it would be, to seek to have their hearts deeply pene- 
trated with the truths of the Gospel, and filled with grateful 
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love to God; and benevolence to men. Often contemplate, 
would we say, the truths which you preach, as grand, glorious, 
awful realities—dwell much on the great object of the ministry, 
the salvation of souls—and whether you instruct, convince, or 
persuade, always be in earnest, always let your heart be full 
of the greatness of your work, and always speak as those who 
mean and feel that which they say. 


ARTICLE VI. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL SYNOD. 


Proceedings of the Fourteenth Convention of the General 
Synod of the Lutheran Church in the United States, con- 
vened in New York, May 13th, 1848. Baltimore: printed 
at the Publication Rooms, No. 258, Balt. St. 1848. 


Tue General Synod of the Lutheran Church in the United 
States of America has been in existence about thirty years. 
Its founders, consisting of the Synods of Pennsylvania and the 
adjacent States, New York, and North Carolina, contemplated 
in its formation, the union of the entire Lutheran church in 
the United States. Lutheranism had spread itself extensively 
over our country, but previously to the establishment of the 
General Synod, although several District Synods had been 
formed, and occasional correspondence, by means of delega- 
tions, had occurred, there was no medium of union for the en- 
tire body and no organization which, either by legislation, or 
counsel, could reach the entire mass. Under these circum- 
stances, a general feeling pervaded the pastors of the church 
in favor of a connecting link; and inaledl ecaustenties and de- 
liberation, on the part of eminent divines, selected by their 
respective Synods, terminated in the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, under which its agency has been conducted, and the 
establishment of the body. 

The simple and restricted character of the Constitution, con- 
templating fraternal intercourse and advisory enactments, de- 
signed to impart uniformity in the usages and in the devotional 
books of the church, as well as to combine in harmonious and 
efficient action the entire church in those enterprizes, literary 
and religious, in which concentration is necessary to high sue- 
cess—induced the expectation that the arrangement would be 
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hailed, universally, with delight. Its novelty furnished mali- 
cious and ignorant persons, an occasion of misrepresentation, 
and terminated in opposition so violent that the leading pro- 
moters of it, and more particularly the Synod of Pennsylvania 
&c., its principal stay, deemed it expedient to abandon it, at 
least until it could be established under fairer auspices. For- 
tunately, we think, for the growth of Lutheranism in the U. 
States, at this crisis a new Synod had been formed in Mary- 
land and Virginia, which, together with the Synod of West 
Pennsylvania of later date, both cut off from the great mother 
Synod of Pennsylvania, united with the Synod of North Car- 
olina in taking up and upholding the discarded organization. 
Biennial meetings have taken place, in different parts of the 
church, since the period above designated, and so great has 
been the influence and so marked the change, that it has be- 
come customary to designate the period commencing with the 
General Synod as the era of the General Synod. Amongst 
the more prominent advantages which have sprung from it 
are the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, and indirectly 
the College at the same place. From these, other institutions, 
similar in their character, have had their origin. Education 
has been encouraged and a Parent Society established for the 
education of poor, pious young men, which has increased the 
number of efficient ministers and extended the borders of our 
Zion. Home Missionary operations have been, likewise, en- 
couraged, and have accomplished much good. Foreign Mis- 
sions have been commenced and an interesting field has been 
opened in the Telugu nation in India, in which there are 
three male laborers whose work is prosecuted with encouraging 
success. ‘I'hese are some, and only some of the fruits of this 
organization. Other important results might be mentioned 
illustrative of the utility of the institution. The publications 
of the Synod, by which a church literature has been founded, 
the recommendation of a Formula for the government and dis- 
cipline of the church, the draught of a Constitution for dis- 
trict Synods, all of which have met with extensive favor, and 
have had happy effects, might be presented amongst the 
achievements which establish the claim of the General Synod 
to warm commendation. ‘The Fourteenth Convention of this 
body, which by the increasing favor it has found, now em- 
braces fifteen Synods, took place in the city of New York, in 
May, 1848. 

It is proposed in the remainder of this article, to give a gen- 
eral account of the proceedings of that Convention on the basis 
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of the Minutes which have been published, and circulated in 
the church. 

The first thing to which the attention may be directed is, 
the christian spirit, and the delightful harmony with which 
the entire proceedings were conducted. An interval of three 
years, one year more than usual, had occurred since the last 
meeting, in the city of Philadelphia, and the effect of the 
longer interval seerned decidedly to be a conviction on the 
part of the members that the intervals should rather be dimin- 
ished than increased. The opinion was expressed in private 
that annual Conventions would best meet the interests and 
feelings of the brethren. This is mentioned as illustrative of 
the beautiful spirit of concord and fraternal feeling which dis- 
tinguished the Convention. 

Amongst the items of business, that which elicited most in- 
terest, excited most debate, and — least likely to be dis- 
posed of to the satisfaction of all, was the revision and im- 
provement of the Hymn book. The General Synod had 
ordered the preparation of a Hymn book in the English lan- 
guage, and had received, adopted and published, something 
more than twenty years ago, a collection of hymns, which had 
been well received in the churches, extensively used, and had 
been a source of considerable revenue to the body. At the 
meeting in Philadelphia, a committee was appointed to revise 
this Hymn book. This step met with some resistance at the 
outset, and gave rise to a controversy in the Lutheran Observer, 
conducted with a good deal of spirit, and some bitterness, the 
parties to which affirmed or denied, according to their respec- 
tive views, the extraordinary excellence of the collection, or its 
susceptibility of improvement, and the expediency of revising 
it at this time. The committee, happily selected, both on ac- 
count of talent and poetic taste, appeared with a Report pre- 
pared with much care and judgment, and at once produced 
an effect fatal to the pretensions of those, who were prepared 
to resist all innovation. A result was reached, not without 
some skirmishing, although the leading combatants did not 
reach the arena, such as the advocates of -change desired. The 
Report of the committee was adopted, and the committee, en- 
larged by the addition of others, was “instructed to prepare the 
book in accordance with said Report, not omitting more than 
fifty hymns and the duplicates from the old book, nor alter- 
ing more stanzas of other hymns than is actually necessary.” 
"The Appendix, containing a considerable collection of hymns, 
was submitted entirely to the control of the committee. 
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It is matter of congratulation that this interest, so important 
in itself, found a consummation so desirable. It is reasonably 
to be expected that, at a period not far distant, (the book, it is 
understood is in considerable forwardness,) the Church will be 
supplied with a collection of excellent hymns, superior to what 
she has had, and. more in aecordance with the judgment and 
taste of the day. 

Another item of great interest, which had long beer before 
the Synod was finally disposed of at this meeting. A liturgi- 
cal committee, appointed by the Synod to prepare a liturgy, 
on the basis of the German liturgy of the Pennsylvania Syn- 
od, brought their labors to a close. The final adoption of the 
book took place, and it was recommended to the churches. It 
is but justice to say that the labor of preparing this work final- 
ly devolved upon a single member of the committee, the Rev. 
Professor H. 1. Schmidt. The desire of uniformity, in the 
style of the forms and prayers, led to the translation of the 
whole, (which had previously been done by different mem- 
bers of the committee,) by that individual. 

The subject of Christian Union has claimed a good deal of 
the attention of the General Synod. An elaborate Report was 
presented by Dr. Schmucher, chairman of the committee, on 
Union, exhibiting a plan by which union might be effected 
between some of the leading Christian denominations and be 
attended with happy results, without interfering with the sep- 
arate organizations of any one. 

The doctrinal basis of the Evangelical Alliance as adopted 
by the World’s Convention is recommended for adoption by 
the highest judicatories of each denomination. This embra- 
ces — the divine inspiration, authority and sufficiency of the 
Holy Scriptures — the right and duty of private judgment in 
the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, the unity of the God- 
head, and the Trinity of Persons therein — together with the 
other doctrines which are usually held in connection with these 
fundamental views, excluding those aspects of the Evangeli- 
cal System, upon which the Reformers and their successors di- 
vided, and embracing merely those in which there was unifor- 
mity of view. Other points contained in this Report are — 
“the regular interchange of delegates between the Supreme 
judicatories of the several denominations ; and coperation of 
the different associated churches in voluntary societies, local 
and general. This principle is especially applicable to Bible, 
Tract, Sabbath School and Foreign Missionary Societies.” 
The entire Report is worthy the attention of those who take 
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an interest in the re-union of the scattered members of the 
Protestant body. 

Correspondence with our brethren in Germany has, from 
time to time, claimed the attention of the General Synod. A 
committee, appointed in Philadelphia, addressed a letter to 
the German churches, designed to exhibit the position of the 
American Lutheran church, and to furnish correct information 
in regard to it. It appears from the Report of the committee, 
as presented in the Appendix of the Minutes, that although 
sent to a number of eminent divines, in different parts of Ger- © 
many, and published in various periodicals, it had not yet beem. 
answered. The philosophy of this apparent absence of in .¥ 
est is given by the committee, and it is maintained that it Pi 
sults from causes other than want of respect for the communi- ~" 
cation itself, or of interest in our church, except on the part of 
the “Old Lutherans” who would view with but little favor the 
wide d viations from the primitive faith of the church, which 
are said to have been avowed in the letter. It may be made 
a question, whether, if we cannot secure more notice from our 
trans-atlantic brethren, it would not be expedient to cease from 
troubling them. Thus far, it would appear that the corres- 
pondence has all been on one side. We are also surprised 
that so important a document as this should not have been 
laid before the General Synod, either before or after being sent. 
Certanly as the matter now stands the letter is not to be re- 
garded as expressing the views of the General Synod, which 
knows nothing of its contents, but merely of the committee by 
whom it was prepared. 

The subject of Parochial Schools was brought before the 
Synod, and a committee was appointed “to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing such schools within the bounds of 
our church, under the superintendence of the pastors and 
church-councils of our congregations, and report to the next 
General Synod.” In very appropriate juxtaposition with this 
was a resolution in reference to the Catechism which was 
passed in the following language: ‘“ Resolved, that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to improve the Shorter Cate- 
chism, and to superintend the publication of the improved 
edition ; that they be directed to have the passages of Scripture 
printed in full in the Order of Salvation — that they frame 
suitable questions, to elicit more fully the sense of the answers 
to the original questions, and give the passages of Scripture 
proving the same in full ; and also to improve the collection of 

ymns. Of course, the “improvements” referred to are those 
which are specified in the Resolution—essential or doctrinal 
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being out of the question. Resolutions were also 

recommending District s to direct their attention 

to the correction of evils which have crept into the church in 

singing, and the character of the music employed. This is 

an important subject to which we are afraid our Syneds have 
not yet done justice. 

A committee was appointed to correspond with our Lutheran 
brethren in Nova Scotia and Canada, not connected with Syn- 
ods in the U. States, in order to ascertain their condition and 

ablish fraternal relations with them ; likewise a similar com- 

for correspondence with the Evangelical Synods of the 

for the purpose of establishing fraternal intercourse be- 

them and this Synod, and also with a view to the union 

all parts of the Evangelical.church in the great work of 

preaching the Gospel to the German population of the West, 

and likewise with a reference to the. organization of all parts 
of our church, in this country, upon a permanent basis. 

These constitute the leading items of business transacted by 
the Synod during its sessions. The Convention of the Gen- 
eral Synod furnishes an opportunity for the meeting of the dif- 
ferent general societies of the church, at which Reports are 

resented and important business transacted. Of these, also, 
it is proposed to give.some account, in this place. 

Previously to this, it is proper to notice the Report of the 
Directors of the Theological Seminary, at Gettysburg, which 
was established by the General Synod, and may be said to be 
under its care. Noticing the lamented death of Mr. Isaac 
Baugher, one of the Directors, in appropriate terms, and ex- 
pressing the belief that “his death will be felt as a severe loss, 
not only by this Board, but by various other institutions of 
which he was an active member or officer, and by the whole 
church in that section of it in which he resided,” they pro- 
ceed to state that during the three years which have elapsed 
since the last Report, the number of students has varied from 
twelve to eighteen, during each session. The small number 
of studenis is mainly accounted for by the fact, that other 
Theological Schools in connexion with our church, have been 
established West of Pennsylvania, which students from that 
pe of the country naturally prefer, from proximity to their 

omes, from local prepossesions, and, probably, from the greater 
cheapness of living. Since the last General Synod, twenty 
students have finished the entire course of study, and fifteen 
have pursued it partially. Since the foundation of the Semi- 
nary two hundred and two students have been connected with 
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it; two were Presbyterians, four German Reformed, and all 
the rest of our own church. One of the Professorships has 
been vacated by the resignation of Professor Hay. ‘Temporary 
arrangements have been made to supply his place. It is de- 
signed to elect, at an early period, some one to fill the vacancy. 
The Alumni effort, designed to complete the endowment of 
the Professorships, has thus far been encouraging — fourteen 
hundred dollars have been collected for immediate use, and 
seven thousand dollars for the permanent fund. The whole 
amount invested, according to this Report, is twenty-three 
thousand five hundred and eight dollars and forty-four cents, 
Less than two thousand dollars is unproductive at present. 
This does not include the real estate owned by the Board, con- 
sisting of the Seminary buildings, two houses for Professors, 
and about twenty acres of land on which they are located, and 
the Shober lands in North Carolina, which latter are estimated 
to be worth four hundred dollars. The Report concludes, 
“from these statements it will appear, that the financial con- 
dition of the institution is gradually improving. We have to 
regret the paucity of students, considering the eminent theo- 
logical qualifications of our Professors and the advantages af- 
forded by our extensive library. We commend the school to 
the continued Providence of God, and the prayers and liber- 
ality of the church.” Within the past year since this Report 
was presented, the funds of the institution have been still fur- 
ther augmented, so that two Professorships may now be con- 
sidered as endowed, (that is if all the subscriptions are col- 
lected). But still more important than this is the accession of 
the Pennsylvania Synod to the support of this Seminary, by 
the concession to it of the right of nominating a Professor in 
it, upon the condition of assisting in his support; their nom- 
ination of Rev. C. R. Demme, D. D., of Philadelphia, to that 
post, and his unanimous election by the Directors of the Semi- 
nary at their late meeting. Upon this codperation of the Penn- 
sylvania Synod in one of its most important institutions, the 
General Synod has great reason to congratulate itself.—lIt is 
not only good in itself, but an omen of-still higher good and 
more perfect union. 

At every meeting of the General Synod, it has been the 
usage to receive Reports from the different Synods in connec- 
tion with it in regard to the “state of the church” in their 
bounds, which Reports have either been published in detail, or 
an abstract of them has appeared in the Minutes. A com- 
mitte was appointed at the last meeting to receive and embody 
such Reports in a general account. ‘The Report of this com- 
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mittee appears in the Appendix, and contains interesting facts 
and statistics both concerning the Synods united with the Gen- 
eral Synod and the others, not sustaining that relation. The 
following summary, and statement in regard to Synods not 
connected with the General Synod, close the Report: “It will 
be seen from the above that there are at present connected 
with the General Synod, sixteen district Synods, containing 
ministers and churches scattered over most of the States of our 
widely extended Union. From the statistics given above we 
gather the following aggregate result: Ministers 336; congre- 
gations 762, average annual increase, 5300; communicants, 
62,022. ‘This statement is not entirely accurate from the in- 
completeness of the Reports. It is probably considerably be- 
low the truth. But we will make no imaginary additions. 
The Synods connected with the General Synod have under 
their care five Theological Seminaries, four Colleges and sev- 
eral classical Academies. As nearly as we can ascertain there 
are in these institutions and with private individuals, about 
one hundred and twenty-five students in different stages of 
preparation for the ministry in our church. We are also 
pleased to note the manifest increase of the work of Home 
Missions within the bounds of the General Synod during the 
last few years. Several of the Synods, especially in the West 
and South-west, occupy Missionary ground, and may them- 
selves be considered as Home Missionary Societies; while all, 
even the elder Synods, are enlarging their borders by dividing 
pastoral districts and building up new churches. ‘The General 
Synod’s Home Missionary Society has aided seventeen during 
the past year, and will now greatly extend its operations in 
this respect, whilst several of the Synods have Home Missions 
of their own, so that there are probably from twenty-five to 
thirty Home Missionaries in this field within the bounds of the 
Synods connected with the General Synod. Our Foreign 
Mission, too, in Guntoor, India, is assuming an interesting as- 
ect, and has the prospect of a reinforcement the ensuing fall. 
his glorious cause is manifestly gaining upon the affections 
and benevolence of the church. The cause of General Edu- 
cation and enlightenment is also manifestly rapidly on the 
advance throughout the entire church, with the most cheering 
prospects for the future. Your committee feel warranted in 
saying, that the general aspect of the churches connected with 
the General Synod, was never more interesting and full of 
promise, and the friends of our beloved Zion never had more 
reason to thank God, take courage and go forward. 
Your committee had intended also to give a general view of 
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the state of the church not connected with the General Synod; 
but upon further reflection they are not sure that their duty 
extended to these. And besides, they have not in their pos- 
session the recent minutes of these Synods, and no certain 
means of correct information in regard to the present state of 
affairs within the bounds of most of them. And as we do not 
like to indulge in conjectures, we have abandoned our original 
intention. 

As far as we know, the following Lutheran Synods in the 
United States are yet disconnected with the General Synod, 
viz: the Synod of Pennsylvania, the Joint Synod ‘of Ohio, 
[composed of the] Eastern and Western District Synods of 
Ohio, and the English District Synod of Ohio; the Synod of 
Indiana, Synod of Michigan, Synod of Missouri, Franckean 
Synod of New York, the Pittsburg Synod, and the Tennessee 
Synod. These eleven Synods embrace a large, wealthy, and 
highly respectable portion of the Lutheran chureh in this 
country; and nearly all of them are actively and zealously 
engaged in the great work which the Lord has given us in this 
Western World. We forbear giving statistics, because we can- 
not hope even to approximate accuracy.” 

The Foreign Missiopary Society met on the 16th of May. 
The Rev. Dr. Pohlman, chairman of the Executive committee, 
read the Report, which was accepted and adopted. The Re- 
port closes as follows: “The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few. Among the many millions of the Te- 
lugus we have only two Missionaries,” [another has since left 
the United States ;] “and within the whole length and breadth 
of the church we know of but two others, who, in answer to 
our repeated calls, are seriously directing their attention to the 
Foreign Missionary field. And what are these among so many? 
We are, therefore, still constrained to ask, who will go to rein- 
force our Mission at Guntoor? Who will say, here am I, send 
me? Ought not the young men who are members of our 
church seriously to ponder on this question? Can they esteem 
any sacrifice too great to make for Him who hath called them 
with a holy calling, and made them partakers of His grace? 
Will not parents press it home upon the dear children God 
hath given them? Can they ever forget the baptismal scene, 
and the holy offering of their infants to God? Said a holy 
Father in the Lutheran church, who is now in heaven—“‘when 
I gave up my children in holy baptism to God, I gave them 
to Him unreservedly, to do with them what He pleased.” 
Two of those children are now laboring as Missionaries in 
heathen lands, and another in the ministry of reconciliation at 
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home. Will not our pastors interest themselves in this matter, 
and strive to train up Missionaries from the young members of 
their flock to go forth and preach the unsearchable riches of 
Christ to the heathen, that thus watering others, they them- 
selves may be abundantly watered, and the blessing of God 
which maketh rich and rejoiceth the heart may descend upon 
them, and abide with them forever? Laborers we must have. 
The fields are white already to the harvest, and the reapers are 
but faint and few. Pray ye all, therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth more laborers into his harvest. 

In conclusion, while a review of the operations of our So- 
ciety for the past three years constrains us to cry, “our lean- 
ness, our leanness,”” we would this day, relying on the divine 
promises, encourage ourselves in the Lord our God, and go 
forward; and we ask the codperation and prayers of the 
churches, and of all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity, that God would lengthen our cords: and strengthen our 
stakes, and grant us his approval and blessing.” 

The American Tract Society presented to the Society, dur- 
ing its meeting, one hundred. dollars, for the purchasing of 
Tracts to be distributed by our Missionaries among the T'elu- 
gus—which was thankfully accepted. It may be observed 
that our Foreign Missionary operations have thus far been em- 
inently prospered. ‘The church has spontaneously supplied 
the required means. No enterprize, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the General Synod, has enjoyed more confidence and 
promises, within its limits, happier results. The silver and 
gold are in the church and the hearts are there to give it—but 
sanctified and educated mind is needed—men full of the Holy 
Ghost, prepared to endure all things for Christ’s sake and for 
the sake of perishing souls, are needed to bear the message of 
love far away to the home of the idolater. A brighter day 
cannot be far distant. It cometh rapidly. God speed it. 

The Parent Education Society held its anniversary on the 
18th of May. The sixth Report of the Executive committee 
was read by the Corresponding Secretary. In most respects, 
this Report presented a gloomy picture of the condition of 
Beneficiary Education in the church. Since the last Report it 
is said—* The tendency of things has been from want of con- 
fidence to discouragement, from discouragement to despond- 
ency, inactivity and indifference.” ‘The statistics presented 
were exceedingly ‘disheartening, and nothing was proposed 
calculated to relieve the embarrassments of the Society. It is 
natural to enquire, in view of this state of things, what is its 
cause? The Education Society of the General Synod has, it 
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may fearlessly be said, taken a deeper hold of the sympathies 
of the church and accomplished more for the glory of God and 
the prosperity of the church than any other organization which 
it has ever had ia this country. Its treasury was well supplied 
with means, its beneficiaries were numerous, it enjoyed high 
confidence, and was regarded as one of the main sources 
whence the church was to be supplied with a properly educa- 
ted ministry. Here, however, the Report of the Executive 
committee presents to us an entirely changed state of things. 
Amongst the causes which have led to this result may be enu- 
merated the diversity of views in regard to ministerial qualifi- 
cations, the opposition made in certain quarters to the thorough 
education of those sustained by the Society, and the attempts to 
lower the standard and abbreviate the course of study. These 
conflicting views generated controversy, misunderstanding, mis- 
representation. Some pe of the church were strongly agitated; 
confidence in those who had conducted the operations of the 
Society was undermined, and a different organization was 
called for. Accordingly the operations formerly conducted by 
the Executive committee of the Parent Society were trans- 
ferred to Synodical Societies. ‘This measure, which had been 
fully tested years before, resulted, as every one acquainted 
with the nature of the case anticipated, in the almost utter 
destruction of all such educational operations. 

Other causes may have had influence in this process of de- 
terioration, and it remains to be seen whether the return, steps 
towards which have been taken, to the mode of operation by 
a General Society and an Executive committee, will restore 
the lost prosperity. Whatever may be the result, and our 
hopes are stronger than our fears, it cannot be expected that 
the palmy days of the Society will be immediately restored. 
The whole subject deserves to be considered with sorrow and 
with shame; it is to be hoped that the church will hereafter 
profit by its experience here, so dearly and so disastrously 
bought. 

The Home Missionary Society, at its meeting, had an in- 
teresting Report presented to it, from which the following is 
copied, as exhibiting the results of the first three years of its 
existence: “ It will thus be seen that seventeen men have been 
altogether, or in part, supported by our funds during the past 
three years; three in Pennsylvania, six in Indiana, two in 
Maryland, three in Ohio, one in the District of Columbia, one 
in Kentucky, and one in Illinois. About twelve new houses 
of worship have been erected, or commenced; about thirty 
new congregations have been organized ; hundreds of persons 
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destitute of the means of grace have now the Gospel preached 
and the Sacraments administered. Sunday schools have been 
established ; Catechumens have been instructed and confirmed; 
our church publications have been circulated, and our name 
and influence have been extended in places where they were 
not appreciated before. We think that the Society has accom- 
plished much, and it is now in our power to do much more, if 
we had the men to send abroad into the field. The church 
has come up liberally to our help without any great exertion, 
and she has not yet done all that she is willing to do, when 
the call for more aid is addressed to her.” 

This Report presents various additional facts of much inter- 
est. The Society could greatly extend its labors and its use- 
fulness, if it could be furnished with suitable men to do its 
work. This may be said to be, after all, the great want of the 
church. Educated, pious ministers of the Gospel, able to 
preach both in German and English, are the great want. There 
are now schools in the church, literary and theological, in which 
they can be educated ; there is wealth in the church to do it, 
and to employ in their work—why, then, should it not be done, 
and done with all our might? . 

The Historical Society of the Lutheran church, organized 
for the purpose of collecting and preserving the literature of the 
church, held an anniversary on the 18th of May, and a dis- 
course was pronounced by Professor Reynolds, of Pennsylva- 
nia College, Gettysburg, on the early history of the Swedish 
Lutherans in America. This valuable discourse was ordered 
to be printed, but has not yet made its appearance.' The ex- 
cellent and appropriate discourse of Dr. Bachman, of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, delivered at the opening of the Synod, 
has been given, in accordance with the desire of the brethren, 
to the public, and has, it is presumed, been extensively read in 
the church, to its edification and gratification. The Synod, 
before its dissolution, resolved, that Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and the last Saturday in April, 1850, should be the place 
and time for the meeting of the next General Synod. 

A hasty review has thus been given of the proceedings of 
the last General Synod of our church and cannot but prove 
interesting to all who sympathize with our Zion. The amount 
of important business transacted, and the harmony and kind 
feeling in which every thing passed off, must give it a promi- 
nent place amongst the Conventions of the church which have 


influenced her destiny. . 





‘ It is now published as the first Article in this No. of the Review, and 
also in pamphlet form. Ep. 





Beegetical Elucidation 


ARTICLE VII. 


EXEGETICAL ELUCIDATION OF MARK 9: 49.50. BY DR. BA:HR, 
OBERKIRCHENRATH AT CARLSRUHE. 


‘Translated ftom the Getman by Prof. H. L: Baugher, D. D., of Pa. Col. Gettysburg, Pa. 


49. Tas yap mupi aacoSncerar, wai nasa Svea ari arosyoerar. 50. 
Kaadv rd Gras gay 88 rd Gras dvadov yévntaty év tive adro apruoete; ixs- 
re dv iawrors Gras, xai sipnyvere év Gargrors. [49. For every one shall 
be salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted with salt. 
50. Salt is good: but if the salt have lost its saltiness, wherewith 
will yé season it? Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one 
with another.) 


A.THovcH many explanations have been attempted of this 
passage, which is admitted on all hands to be obscure, yet a 
new effort will not be regarded as superfluous, inasmuch as 
one main point involved, viz: the salting of the sacrifice is 
not found as prominent in the mass of exegetical discussions 
as its importance demands. ! 

First of all, the question must be answered, whether the 
passage stands related in general, and in what connection, with 
the preceding context. All expositors, and especially the more 
recent, agree in this, that the closing words sipnvevere év darrnrorg, 
(be at peace with one another) refer back to verse 33, where 
it is narrated that the disciples disputed with one another who 
among them was the greatest, ‘This dispute led the Savior 
to place a little child in their midst, for the purpose of leading 
them, by a living illustration, to the feeling, that, in His king- 
dom, self-abasement and not self-exaltation, that to condescend 
to the lowly and little ones, exalts. 'T'o this is then connected 
the farther exhortation, or rather reasoning, not to place a 
stumbling-block or occasion of offense, either by word or deed, 
(through self-exaltation and pride) before the lowly and little 
ones. From this, viz: not to give offense to others, he pro- 
ceeds to speak of the offense which a man occasions to him- 
self, or which he may receive, which, however, he should 
avoid at any price. Thus also he connects, with the summons 
to self-abasement and humility, the other summons, which is 
inseparable from it, the surrender and consecration even of the 
dearest object. Thus every thing included between verses 33 





* A critical synopsis of the more ancient and of the later expositions is 
found in Fritzsche, Comment. in Evang. Marc. p. 397-411. 
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and 48, as is pretty generally admitted, is connected, if not in 
the strictest sense, yet always in a connection which is unde- 
niable. Now, when the passage under consideration which is 
connected with the foregoing yap, follows, and closes with the 
words sipgvevere év darmrors, [be at 2 among yourselves] which 
manifestly refer back to verse 33, Nothing is more natural, or 
indeed necessary than that the intervening from xas 
[For every one] to é iavrois aras [salt in yourselyes] be brought 
into the same connection, so that they do not contain separate 
and entirely general sentences, but that they, as well as all 
which precedes, and as particularly the concluding, sipyvevers 
[be at peace] which is connected with the whole section, be 
referred to the disciples. ‘To this is to be added, that the ex- 

ession, xardv 7d drag fay rd drag x. r. 2. [salt is good : but if the 
salt, &c.] although in quite another connection, is referred 
specifically by the other evangelists, Matth. 5: 14. Luke 14: 
34. to the disciples, so that we are inclined already in advance 
to refer the passage in this connection also to the same. There 
remains, therefore, besides, only the passage xas yap—aai dacody- 
orrar. [for every —shall be salted]. But that this is not to be 
regarded as violently separated, the connecting yap [for], as has 
already been remarked, clearly shows. In consequence of this 
connection, we are justified, if not compelled to regard the 
passage before. us, not asa mere general sentence, but as a 
discourse of the Lord directed especially to the disciples and 
against their censurable frame of mind. 

If we proceed to the explanation itself, every one by a 
glance at verse 49, will admit in general, whatever sense he 
may attach to the words taken singly, that the principal thought 
contained in’ it, relates to the salting of the sacrifice, which 
as a significant act is presupposed. The proper understand- 
ing of this principal thought is the next thing which claims 
our attention, i. e. the signification which the speaker attaches 
to the rite here referred to. 

- That the words xai xdoa Swoia dai aacoSyoerar and xai adv Bapov 
Svsias dpow dai GacoSyoeras,! are taken from Leviticus 2: 13. is 
manifest, and will be questioned by no one. In this imme- 
diate connection the verse referred to continues od danaveare 
Gras duaSnxns xvpiov (nde aye 13) dnd Suovacparev duov,* and pre- 





_* «And every sacrifice shall be salted with salt, and every gift of your sac- 
rifice shall be salted with salt.” 


_ ® “Neither shalt thou suffer the salt of the covenant of thy God to be lack- 
ing from thy meat offering.” 


Vor. I. No. 2. 37 
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sents to us here, in general, the meaning of the rite under 
consideration, viz: that salt in a sacrifice denotes the covenant 
of Jehovah with Israel. That this and no other is the signi- 
fication implied in the passage is manifest from the nature of 
the case. For he who introduces the words of the law so 
minutely, was also acquainted with their signification, and 
naturally ascribes to them the same authority which is due to 
the command itself. Therefore must he presuppose that 
they, to whom he spoke the words, also understood the words 
which immediately follow the command, and thus applied 
the signification to the rite of salting which their notion of 
the divine origin of the command expressly ascribes to it. 
The idea, then, cannot be entertained which ascribes to the 
salting of the sacrifice the notion of seasoning, and that the 
origin of the rite is to be found in such a coarse anthropo- 
morphism as that God, as well as man, wanted to eat nothing 
that was unsalted, and that, when man would place before 
him that which is palatable, just as for his fellow man, it must 
be seasoned.’ Admitting, for the sake of the argument, that 
such representations were prevalent in heathendom, yet no- 
thing is more certain than that the Mosaic law had no hnow- 
ledge of them. The express declaration that it is the salt of 
the covenant of God, at once excludes such a representation. 
Just so the prohibition of leaven in the meat offering is given, 
(v. 11. 12.) immediately before the commandment requiring 
salt, whilst at the same time the leaven is the very substance 
which makes the bread palatable. The bread which was 
eaten by the offerers, although it had been devoted as first 
fruits, might be leavened, that, however, which was placed 
on the altar, and was, properly speaking, the offering, in every 
case must remain unleavened. Therefore it follows incontro- 
vertibly that, as little as the palatable and relishable influenced 
the introduction of the prohibition of the leaven, so little are 
they at the foundation of the command relating to salt which 
is intimately connected with it. 

But the signification, which has been given, as derived from 
the law, according to which the sacrificial salt is the salt of the 
covenant of God, being too general, does not extend far 
enough to elucidate verse 49. adequately. This elucidation 
will occur only when we have ascertained why “the salting” 
‘has this signification, and how it can have it. To this point, 
Numbers 18: 19. and 2 Chron. 13: 5. conduct us in which 
np rma i. e. covenant of salt, means undeniably, according to 





* Comp. de Welte, Exegetisches Handbuch I. 2. 8. 189. 
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the connection, the same as an indissoluble, inseparable, never 
ceasing, hut ever-enduring covenant. 

Ther why such a covenant is called a covenant of 
salt, is found in the fact that salt is a specific antidote against 
dissolution, corruption and decay, and prevents the separation 
and falling away of the parts of the substance to which it is 
applied. For this reason it is, to this day, in the east, a sym- 
bol of union, friendship and covenants in general. In sacri- 
fices, however, it is used expressly to indicate the covenant of 
God with Israel, which covenant, in its substance and aim, 
was the covenant of sanctification. God had selected Israel 
out of all the nations of the earth and had made them his 
people, for the purpose of sanctifying them; He is therefore, 
as compared with this people, the Holy One ; and the chosen 
people, as compared with the other nations, are the holy peo- 

e. ‘The contents and foundation of the covenant are ex- 
pressed in the language, “Be ye holy for I am holy.” This 
object is brought out in an especial manner in their ceremonial 
worship, which, constantly, either renews the covenant relation 
or continues it in force, that is, it forms the fundamental idea 
of the act, viz: the offering, which is the soul of the whole 
, worship. As symbol of this sanctifying covenant is salt so 
much the more appropriate, inasmuch as, in addition to its 
power of preventing dissolution and separation, that which 
makes it symbolical of covenants in general, it removes every 
thing decaying and impure. Its preserving, consolidating or 
binding power consists in this, that it removes all corruption, 
every substance and germ of decay producing uncleanness: 
with the preserving is also connected the purifying. In so far, 
then, as the idea of religious purity among the Hebrews partly 
harmonized with that of holiness, and partly presupposed it, 
was salt, in sacrifices, the natural symbol of the covenant of 
sanctification ; it gave the sacrifice (which already in itself in- 
dicated that the relation to Jehovah, the God of Israel, the 
Holy One, which had been disturbed was restored) this partic- 
ular impression, in addition, that it was connected with the 
holy and sanctifying relationship sustained to Jehovah. The 
entire resignation to Jehovah, which was invariably exhibited 
in the sacrifice, obtained, by means of the salt which was con- 
nected with it, the character of sanctifying, and with it the ap- 
propriate consecrating act. ' 

To return to verse 49. We have, in the first place, to point 
out the relation which subsists between its two members. It 





* Symbolik des Mos. Cultus, II. page 824—327. 
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is manifest that the daccSycerae fshiall be salted] of the first 
member corresponds with the dawSyjoeras i be salted] of 


the second. Certain, however, it is that the aadeSy; of the 
second is not derived from the first, but that, c ise, the 
first is derived from the second, because it stoa : 


nent passage of the law and is not now for the first the in. 
troduced into it. Inasmuch, then, as the aacodycerm of the 
first member is secondary and derived, it must also be under- 
stood in accordance with and like the second. By this, then, 
the relation also of both trembers is determined to be, not that 
of opposition, but dependance. According to this xa, which 
connects both members, can not be translated at [but] as 
Lightfoot and others would have it, which besides is hardly 
admissible. With as little propriety can we, with Olshausen, 
supply &4 roiro [for this reason] after xa; so that the second 
member would depend upon the first, and the Old Testament 
rite would have its origin and foundation in the truth which is 
contained in the first member; whereas the opposite relation 
ismuch more probable. The correct conception of the force 
of xa: is that which of late has been made current by Fritzsche 
and de Wette, according to which it is like the Hebrew ' ez- 
equationis and may be translated “like as,” (comp. John 5:7.) 
a, signification which has its foundation in the parallelism of 
members, not in the particle itself. The signification, then, 
would be the following: “As, according to the law, each sac- 
rifice must be salted with salt, so also must each one of you 
be salted with fire.” This relation of both the members to 
each other, points out also how the yap of the first member is 
to be apprehended. They only who place the two members 
in opposition to one another and translate yap by at [but] can 
refer yap to the immediately preceding words concerning hell- 
fire: they, however, who'do not use xa by way of opposition, 
but in the sense of sieufi [as] are compelled to use yap more 
in a general sense, as a necting particle, and to refer in 
general to the preceding. From the whole, our Lord makes 
verse 49. the conclusion of what he was addressing, by way 
of reproof, to the disciples, concerning their strife, having sum- 
med up what had transpired up to:that time, and therefore 
uniting it by means of yap. , 

From the relation of the two members, it is self-evident nes. 
nds [every one] is contrasted with md@em)Gvoia [every sacrifice 

sf 2 
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' Fritzsche in loc.: that xai has the force@f sed (not to say at) neither 
Storr Opuse. Acad, I. p. 27: nor Schott Opuse. II. .p. 38. nor Kuinoel on 
Matth. 7: 26, hastaught, nor will any one teach. 
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and mupisffire] with dsc fealt]. Therefore the transition was 

very easy, to compare each of the disciples to a sacrifice, inas- 
Aue 


‘Lord, in what preceded, desired the giving u 

" offer p of the valued cal loved, i. e. an aceite 
complete renunciation, in which the essence of the sacri- 
fice When, therefore, he compares xvpi [fire] with 
aa [salt] he presupposes a relationship in the substance of both. 
This, however, can consist in nothing else than in its purify- 
ing power, which is also, under circumstances, ascribed 
to fire, (Sirach 2: 5. 1 Peter 1: 7? P Gor. 3: 15. Rev. 3: 18.) 
Especially is Matth. 3: 11. “he shall baptize with fire” to be 
brought into consideration: Baptism is effected by means of 
water, and indicates purification, (Eph. 5: 26. 1 Peter 3: 21.); 
inasmuch, however, as fire possesses purifying power, the ex- 
pression “baptized with fire,” might also be used. With 
equal propriety may the expression “salted with’ fire,” be 
used, inasmuch as the salting occurs by means of salt, and:fire 
possesses a purifying, refining, and according to 1 Cor. 3:.13, 
15. a preserving power, and therefore may be compared to 
salt.! The position of Lightfoot and others, therefore, is un- 
tenable to refer vpé [fire] to hell-fire, and to explain it as fol- 
lows, viz: “Each one of them (i. e. the condemned) shall be 
salted with fire, so that he may be unconsumable and continue 
forever to be tormented, inasmuch as salt preserves him from 
corruption.” Laying aside all other considerations, salt, ac- 
cording to this view, would serve to retain the corruption 
which is in the condemned, whereas its preserving power con- 
sists directly in this that it destroys and removes corruption. 
In addition to this, as has already been remarked, aaodyseras, 
[shall be salted] in the first member, can not be understood in 
any other sense than in the second ; it is taken in a good sense 
in the one, which is absolutely necessary; so also must it be 
used in the other. Salt is note in general, and least 
of all in sacrifice, to preserve ime ion, which is death, but 
on the contrary, in permanence, which is life, and therefore 
the ancients ascribed to it the power not of retaining death 
but of producing life.* Our Lord certainly appears to have 
been led by the frequent use of xip doBeoroy [unquenchable 
fire] verse 43, 45, 47. to employ xvpi instead of aa arxody- 
serax: however, this does not, by any means, make it neces- 
sary that the w st be understood in its new connection 





ment. I. 8S. 554; “Salt ma’ called a fettere 
2 Symbolik des Mos. Cultas, II. p, 326. obs. 
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precisely as in the preceding; especially as every particular 
definition of it, such as doSeoros and yéevva, [unquenchable and 
fire] isabsent. The mention of the inextinquishable, ent- 
ing fire, might have at once furnished him with the ion, 
by way of antithesis, to pass over to the salting, i. e..the purify- 
ing and preserving fire. The Romish conclusion, therefore, in 
reference to the idea of Purgatory, which is made to rest upon 
this passage, is untenable and erroneous. 

If we maintain the position which the signification of the 
sacrificial salt, above deduced, has given us, then will we have 
the following as the signification of verse 49: viz.: “each of 
you will and must become himself a sacrifice ; as, however, 
according to the law, salt, which is the consecrating symbol of 
the holy covenant, must not be wanting to any sacrifie, so, also 
must every one, in and with the gift which is offered up, be 
purified and refined. The discipleship of the Lord consists in 
a continued resignation and dedication, which is connected 
with a continual purifying and refining process. This refi- 
ning process, so far from being destructive in its nature, is 
much more the very thing which preserves and retains unto 
the true eternal life.” ‘Thus viewed, the expression is a short, 
highly pregnant, condensation of that which the Savior had 
uttered before and in another form; hence also arises the ob- 
scurity which belongs to this passage, in common with all 

nant expressions, especially those which are violently se 
Saed ——. one The want of self-denial oa 

nation Which was the subject of the preceding discussion, 
rb to eternal corruption, where the worm dies not, and to 
eternal consuming fire, which is never quenched; the con- 
tinued ‘resignation, self-denial and offering up conduct (by 
means Of the necessarily connected, refining, purifying and 
sanctifying process) unto eternal life. This, in a symbolical, 
: cpleaidieeion, is the meaning of xas yap nvpi arcodnoerae 
(every one shall be salted with fire.) 

The following verse 50, “Salt is good ; but if the salt have 
lost it§ savor (i. e. its peculiar strength,) wherewith will ye 
season it?” (wherewith shall it obtain its peculiar strength), 
connects itself with the preceding in a proper and unconstrain- 
ed manner, only then, when we refer it to the disciples. If 
tyere [have] and eipyrwere [be at peace] are referred to the dis- 
ciples, of which no one can doubt, then also must be the im- 
mediately preceding apruseré [shall be seasoned,] and with it 
also the whole clause which is necessarily connected with it. 
As has already been intimated, the same expression, only a 
litle altered, occurs in Matth. 5: 13. and Luke 14: 34., and 
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in both is first of all referred to the disciples. The former of 
these"passages has no connection with the one under consider- 
ation, but the latter in which our Lord says: “Every one among 
you who, does not renounce all that he has cannot be my 
disciple. Salt is good, but if the salt have lost his savor where- 
with shall it be seasoned?” Just as in the passage under con- 
sideration, the command here to his disciples to exercise self- 
denial, renunciation of the world, resignation and self-conse- 
cration leads to the expression concerning salt, and plainly 
means that the end of discipleship, viz. to be the salt of the 
earth (Matth. 5: 13.) depends upon the condition of denying 
the world and self; that without this, discipleship, however 
great and good it be in itself, in its essence ceases to exist. 
Thus, also, in the passage under consideration, every one who 
is “salted with fire” thereby becomes a salt to the world, i. e. 
a purifying, sanctifying, preserving and life-giving power. 
Does he lose this power ; does he lose this renunciation of the 
world and self, then with it ceases also that which made him 
a disciple, and that power cannot be replaced by any thing 
else ; he is deprived of the — essence of discipleship, he 
has become unprofitable and useless in the kingdom of God, 
and is going to perdition. ‘To this expression, the exhortation 
“have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another,” 
naturally connects itself. In this, our Lord, as has already 
been intimated, returns again to the beginalagas the occa- 
sion of his whole discourse; and this exhortation. 


itutes 
its particular closing application. He would say, you, in 
general, require for your calling this power of 
tion and of self-denial, and, more than this, as. rselyes 
should be such a power for the world, somust you have 
it among yourselves ; therefore preserve it for ves, and 
give evidence of its seat being among you by this, thatyou do 
not exalt yourselves one over another and eby come into 
contention, but, on the contrary, be at peace with one an- 
other.” We must not overlook the close connection of the 
two expressions “‘have salt,” and, “be at peace.” Wherethere 
is salt, there is peace, inasmuch as salt does not remove nor 
separate, but holds together, retains, binds and preserves from 
dissolution. ‘Therefore, Arabic princes ratify their covenants 
by strewing salt upon bread, whilst they exclaim: “Salam 
(peace) ; Iam the friend of your friend, and the enemy of 
your enemy.”? Peace cannot exist in that community where 
every one desires to be the greatest and most exalted ; much 
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rather does such a spirit occasion strife and diviica. There 
only dwells peace where each one, in self-abasement, humbles 
himself, submits to the others, and serves them in resigned and 
devoted love. 

The close and unstrained connection in which the whole 
passage appears, according to the explanation which has been 
given, furnishes at once the best refutation of every other view. 
Particularly , however, must that one be rejected which has be- 
come so common, which makes salt in verse 49 correctly “sa- 
crificial salt,” but in verse 50, unexpectedly, the “salt of wis- 
dom.” Thus Fritzsche, who conjectures, that aas [salt] in 
verse 49 is used in its proper sense, but that in verse 50 it 
means ‘wisdom (Col. 4:6.) He paraphrases the whole pas- 
sage in the following manner ; verse 49: “For every one shall 
be salted (i. e. tried) with sufferings as if with fire, and eve 
victim shall be sprinkled with salt (i. e. because all shall be 
ose by sufferings, for the enjoyment of eternal life, as, 

y the law of Moses all victims were to be prepared by salt 
for immolation.) Verse 50. Salt is good; but if it have be- 
gun to be unsavory, with what will you season it, (i. e. wisdom 
is good; but if it shall have been converted into folly and 
rashness, with what can it be corrected? “Have the salt of 
wisdom and cultivate peace among yourselves.” On the sup- 
position that salt in verse 50, has not precisely the same mean- 
ing as in verse 49, yet it must have at least a related and de- 
rived meaning. But that the sacrificial salt has no relation at 
all to wisdom, we have seen above, and-is indeed self-evident. 
Equally plain is it also that the expressions dacoSqeeras [shall be 
salted, &c.] Gai dacoSnosrac, xaddv 70 Gras, Pyere aras SUStain a cer- 
tain relationship to one another, and one dare not give to these 
expressions, especially in such a close connection and succes- 
sion, significations entirely heterogeneous and unconnected. 
To ascribe to the salting of the sacrifice no other object than 
the preparation necessary to offer it, so that the phrase mpi 
éaifeogae [to be salted with fire,] means in general igne pre- 
parart (i. e. @rumnis,) to be prepared by fire (i. e. sufferings.) 
has been correctly pointed out by de Wette as “too vague,” 
and, laying aside all other considerations, has the express illus- 
tration of the ritual law itself opposed to it, (Lev. 2: 13.) 
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Winer’s Bible Dictionary. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


WINER’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


Biblisches Realwirterbuch zum Handgebrauch fiir Studi- 
rende, Candidaten, Gymnasiallehrer und Prediger ausge- 
arbeitet von Dr. Georg Benedict Winer, Kinigl. Kirchen- 
rath und ordentlichem Professor der Theologie an der 
Universitét zu Leipsig, Ritter des Civilverdienstordens, 
Domherrn des Hochstifts Meissen. Dritte sehr verbesserte 
und vermehrte Auflage. [A Bible Dictionary as a Man- 
ual for Students, candidates for the ministry, teachers in 
Colleges and preachers, by Dr. Geo. Benedict Winer, &c. 
Professor &c. §c. Leipzig, published by C. H. Reclam, 
Sen. 1847-8.] 


Tre name of Winer is not unknown in the United States. 
His New Testament Grammar, in an earlier and a later edition, 
has been given to our public, and has taken a classic place 
amongst us. Many of our theologians, both young and old, 
Doctors and Professors of Theology and New Testament Ex- 
egesis, have been materially aided, in fundamental investiga- 
tions of the original text, by the masterly exhibition of the phi- 
losophy of Greek philology, which the luminous pages of 
this accomplished scholar and divine have afforded. Another 
great work is now before us, not indeed for the first time, but 
in a third, enlarged and greatly improved edition, entitled, 
“ Winer’s Biblisches Realwérterbuch, or Dictionary of the 
Bible, devoted not to the definition of words, not to theological 
discussions, but to things; to geographical, historical, archeo- 
logical and physical facts.” It is what the Germans denom- 
inate a ‘real’, not a verbal, Lexicon. It is designed, and admira- 
bly adapted to accomplish the design, to aid students of Di- 
vinity, T icentiates, Professors in literary Institutions, and min- 
isters of the Wospel, in the study of the Divine word, and 
especially in the comprehension on scientific principles, of the 
revelation of the Old and New Testaments. Winer was led, 
nearly thirty years ago, to feel the want of an Exegetical 
Manual embracing the subjects above mentioned, especially 
in view of the wants of those who could not in their studies 
have recourse to a large number of works. In the Preface 
he remarks, “in forming the plan to meet this deficiency in 
our Exegetical literature, the following views presented them- 
selves to me: A Manual for the purposes designated above, 

Vor. I. No. 2. 38 
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might be arranged in systematic, or in alphabetic order. The 
first is preferable as preliminary to the study of the Bible, the 
second for the actual study of it. I adopted the latter because 
aid in the study seemed to be more needed and called for, in- 
asmuch as systematic works on general principles of interpre- 
tation are not so mach used and rarely resorted to for the elu- 
cidation of difficulties. This excludes from the work, Ist. 
Biblical introduction and theology, as these are useful not 
merely in the elucidation of detached passages, but in pene- 
trating into the general import of the sacred records, and be- 
long to the preparatory training of the expositor, and do not 
admit of being broken up into detached parts. My plan is 
restricted to Biblical History, Geography, Archeology, and 
Natural History. 2d. The plan excludes all proper names 
of persons and places which cannot be illustrated from the 
Bible itself (either directly or by means of historical combina- 
tions), or from any other source. On the other hand a Dic- 
tionary cannot omit them, for philosophical reasons, as the re- 
cent Lexicographers have conceded. 3d. Well known things 
are omitted (for who would expect in such a work a perfect 
history of the day, or the information that the Greeks were a 
well known nation of antiquity ?), but in the inserted articles 
only so much is introduced as is indispensable to the illustra- 
tion of the Scriptures; an extensive topography of Athens, or 
a description of the varieties of apes, of the ant, &c. (see the 
Goth. Encyc.),no one would, certainly, desire because ina 
few passages the ape, the ant, and the city of Athens are men- 
tioned. 4th. It was considered superfluous in historical arti- 
cles, such as David, Moses, &c. to incorporate at any length 
the biblical narrative: the plan of the work embraced a con- 
densed chronological (if possible) outline of the principal lead- 
ing points together with the necessary historical, antiquarian, 
and physical explanations. A Chronological chart seemed to 
be necessary, which has been added.” 

The manner in which his plan has been carried out is dis- 
tinguished for thoroughness (or Griindlichkeit) at which he 
aimed. A very extensive range of reading furnished the ma- 
terials, and aid was derived from others in departments in 
which professional knowledge, other than theological, was in- 
dispensable. There is a very extensive reference to the liter- 
ature of the topics treated and the different authors, both an- 
cient and modern, are cited with great care. He remarks— 
“in quotations from Latin and Greek authors not in every 
body’s hands, (as Strabo, Josephus, Pliny,) I considered it best 
to give the passages in the original.”” Another feature of the 
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work is condensation in the articles and precision in the ex- 
pression. Both have been secured in a very high degree by 
various devices to which we need not-refer. We.simply re- 
mark that it would not be easy to find a book in which there 
is so vast an amount of matter compressed into so small a 
ce. It is a real multwm in parvo. It is true the “par- 
vum” might not, at first glance, appear so evident, as there 
are two large volumes containing together nearly fifteen hun- 
dred pages, but the “parvum” is relative to the contents. 
Easiness of reference is another matter at which the author 
aimed, and he has certainly succeeded to admiration. We 
have compared some of the articles of the present edition with 
the second, and find reason to laud the diligence. of the distin- 
guished author and to pronounce his work much enriched. 

A more useful work could hardly be placed in the library 
of aclergyman. Although the first cost of it might appear 
high, it is really a cheap work, because its possessor may dis- 
pense with many others. Its views are not always in strict 
accordance with the higher orthodoxy, either of our own coun- 
try orof Germany. We should sometimes dissent from the con- 
clusions of the author, but we find him, too, frequently bear- 
ing his testimony against the latitudinarianism of the extreme 
rationalistic school. We do not think any danger need be ap- 
prehended from the use of his work, for even where he adopts 
what we regard as erroneous views, he does not conceal the 
opposite ones. As the design of this notice is merely to make 
known the work, the ohject may be promoted by translating 
asa specimen one of the articles. We select, almost at ran- 
dom, that on the Apostles. 

“Apostles, axdororo. ‘Thus were more particularly the twelve 
called, according to the number of the tribes of Israel (Mt. 19, 
28. Lightfoot hor. hebr. 323. vgl. Tertull. c. Marcion. 4. p. 
415.) selected by Jesus from his disciples (Mr. 3, 13 fol. Luke 
6, 13 fol. comp. Joh. 6, 70.) and designated as Heralds of the 
kingdom of God (Mark 3, 14.) whose names are mentioned 
by Matt. 10, 2 fol. without noticing their call. They were pre- 
pared for this vocation (the xnpissew) by intimate intercourse 
and instruction ; Jesus, in addition, gave them the power of 
healing diseases snd of casting out devils: see part. W. Cave’s 
antiquitates apost. or the history of the apostles. Lond. 1677. 
(deutsch. L. 1724. 8.) F. Spanhem. de apostolatu et apostolis 
in s. dissertatt, histor. quaternio. L. B. 1679. 8. J. F. Buddet 
eccles, apostol. Jen. 1729. 8. Fr. Burmann exercitt. academ. 
Il. 104 sqq. Hess Hist. and writings of the Apostles of Jesus 
Ziich 1821. 111. 8 G. J. Planck Hist. of Christi. in the 
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period of its introduction into the world by Jesus and his apos- 
tles. Giétting. 1818. II. 8. A. Wilhelmi Christ’s apostles and 
the first christians, or history of the Apostles, &c. Heidelb, 
1825. 8. (Cappelli historia apostol. illustr. Genev. 1634. 4. 
Salmur. 1683. 4. Fref. 1691. 8. refers to Paul, and J. H. G, 
v. Einem historia Chr. et. Apostol. Goett. 1758. 4. as likewise 
Rullmann de apostolis. Rint. 1789. 4. are unimportant). The 
names of the persons selected by Christ were: Simon Peter, 
‘Andrew, James (the son of Zebedee), John, Philip, Barthol- 
omew, Thomas, Matthew, James (the son of Alpheus), Leb- 
beus (‘Thaddeus), Simon and Judas Iscariot, all unlearned, 
(J. Lami de eruditione apostolor. [Flor. 1738. 8.] ¢. 2. & 7.) 
simple, teachable men from the people, principally from Gali- 
lee, (it was known to Jesus, that the spiritual regeneration of 
the people must and would proceed from them, Matt. 11, 25.) 
some of them related to him and his youthful associates, some 
who had already been disciples of John the Baptist. °A gra- 
dation of rank did not exist amongst them, and although Matt. 
16, 18. ascribes to Peter a special part in the establishment of 
the church (see comments. on the passage) and he is likewise 
made prominent in the Gospels, he is by no means placed at 
the head of the others and was not so regarded in the primitive 
church (see the article on Peter). Jesus very soon made them 
acquainted with the solemnity of their office, the dangers to 
which they were exposed (Matt. 10, 17.), but did not com- 
municate to them an esoteric (or hidden) doctrine—for as the 
entire tendency of his instructions was practical, he had no 
mysteries for the initiated,—but they accompanied him in his 
journeys, devoted to teaching and attending the festivals; they 
saw his wonderful works, were present when he taught the 
people (Matt. 5, 1 fol. 23, 1 fol. Luke 4, 13 fol.) held conver- 
sations with learned Jews (Matt. 19, 13 fol. Luke 10, 25 fol.) 
accompanied him frequently (particularly the more 
intimate, Peter, John, and James the elder), retirement 
(Matt. 17. fol.) and had intercourse with him, seeking instruc- 
tion (Matt. 15, 15 fol. 18, 1 fol. Luke 8,9 fol. 12, 41° 17, 5. 
John 9, 2 fol.) in regard to religious topics, at one time bearing 
upon assertions of Jesus, at another of a general character 
(Matt. 13, 10 fol.), once, indeed, they had occasion to make 
trials in proclaiming the kingdom of God (Mark 6, 7 fol. Luke 
9, 6 fol.), when they were successful in healing the sick (Mark 
6, 13. Luke 9, 6.), in which, however, they were not always 
successful (Mait. 17,16.) As the Messiah (6 Xpeaeds rod Seov), 
furnished with extraordinary powers (Luke 9, 54.) was he re- 
garded by them (Matt. 16, 16. Luke 9, 20.), though they 
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made but slow progress in understanding the spiritual doctrine 
and tendency of their Master, being impeded by their limited 
capacity and national prejudices (Matt. 15, 16. 16, 22. 17, 29 
fol. Luke 9, 54. John 16, 12. 

Even the import of plain parables they had to ask of him 
(Luke 12: 41, fol.) and openly acknowledged the feebleness 
of their faith (Luke 17 : 5.), and when Christ left the earth, and 
they had, for more than two years (see the Art. Jesus), been 
carefully and in proper proportions (see Matth. 16: 21.) in- 
structed, they were not far advanced in knowledge (Luke 24: 
21. comp. John 16: 12.) see Vollborth de discip. Christi 
gradus ad dignitatem et potent. apostol. evectis. Gott. 1700. 
4. Bagge de oe Csti in electione, institutione, et missi- 
one Apostolor. Jen. 2754. 4. Ziez quomodo notio de Messia 
in animis app. sensim sensimque clariorem acceperit lucem. 
Lubec, 1793. Il. 4. Liebe, in Augusti n. theolog. Bildtt. 11. 
I. 42. fol. Ernesti de preclara Chr. in app. instituendis sa- 
pientia et prudentia. Gott. 1834. 4. Neander’s Life of Jesus, 
229. fol., comp. likewise Z. A. Ph. Mahn Comm. in qua du- 
cib. 4. Evang. Apostolorumg. scriptis distinguuntur tempora 
et notantur vice, quib. Apostoli Jesu doctrinam divin. sensim 
sensimg. melius perspexerint. Gott. 1809. 4. The symboli- 
cal consecration itself which under such impressive circum- 
stances they experienced at the last meal of Jesus (Matth. 26: 
_ 26. fol. Mark 14: 22. fol. Luke 22:17. fol.) did not keep 
alive their enthusiasm, (Matth. 26: 40. fol.) nor protect them 
from despondency when Christ died, (Mark 16: 14. fol. Luke 
24: 13. fol. 36. fol. John 20: 9, 25, fol.) They left the bur- 
ial of the Lord to one who was not an apostle and to women, 
and it was his undoubted resurrection alone which could 
gather them together from their dispersion. Many went back 
from him to their trade, (John 21: 3. fol.) and it required a 
new i of their Master, (Matth. 28: 8. fol.) to bring 
them to theifoffice, and to gather them in Jerusalem, (Acts 1: 4.) 
Here oe ey in the devout communion of the Holy Ghost, 
(John 20; 22.) whom Christ had promised as the paraclete, 
(John 14: 26. 16: 23. Acts 1: 8.) and soon after the departure 
of Christ, on the festival of the establishment of the Old Cove 
nant (Pentecost,) they experienced an extraordinary occurrence, 
the power of this Spirit within them (Acts 2.), and did not 
delay to complete their number, by the election of Matthias 
to fill the place vacated by the departure of Judas Iscariot, 
(Acts 1; 15. fol.) as witnesses of the life and resurrection of 
their Lord, (Luke 24: 48. Acts 1: 8, 22. 2: 32. 3: 15. 5:32, 
13: 31.) and to commence the proclamation of the kingdom 
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of God with courage and success in the holy city, (Acts 2: 
41.) Their calling was now decided, and what had been be- 
fore obscure was made plain, (John 2: 22. 12: 16-8. Henke 
in Pott. Syllog. 1. 19, seq.) The Mother Church at Jerusa- 
lem was formed into an intimate union, though by no means 
externally detached from the Jewish worship, under the in- 
spection of the Apostles, not without personal sacrifices on 
their part, (Acts 3—7.) and the apostolic zeal carried the Gos- 
to Samaria, where Jesus (John chap. 4.) had already 
found susceptible minds, (Acts 8: 5. fol. 14.) This is the first 
period of apostolic activity. But more decided was the step 
of Peter, who courageously and without countenance of the 
first christians preached the Gospel to the heathen upon the 
sea coast (Acts 10: 11.) ; for it was the signal for the forma- 
tion of a considerable congregation in the Capital of Syria, 
Antioch, (Acts 11 : 22. fol.), which was received into friendly 
communion by the church at Jerusalem, (Acts 11 : 22. fol. 
the second period of apostolic activity. But all that had yet 
been done was surpassed by the agency of a Pharisee, Paul, 
who was miraculously called to the apostolic office. At first 
treated with-suspicion, he was soon able by his brilliant en- 
dowments to obtain the favor and concurrence of the apostles, 
(Acts 13.) but he was more at home in Antioch, and from 
thence he carried, training and employing active assistants, 
the Gospel into distant heathen lands, leaving to others, (to 
Peter, Gal. 2: 8.) the conversion of the Jews — the third pe- 
riod of apostolic labors. From this poriod Paul was the cen- 
tre of apostolic history, Peter himself disappears gradually, 
and it is not till Paul’s withdrawment from Asia Minor that 
John re-appears there, but restricting himself to narrow limits. 
It was, therefore, a man who did not personally know Chasist, 
who, at any rate, was not prepared and consecrated to the 
apostolic office by him, who accomplished more than all the 
immediate apostles of Chistianity, not only outwardly in rela- 
tion to the geographical sphere of action, but internally as he 
comprehended the universality of the Christian salvation, and 
brought learning into fellowship with the simplicity of the divine 
doctrine. How remarkable, that a Pharisee should have been 
the first to entertain the most enlarged views of the unrestricted 
character of the Christian religion! The authentic records fur- 
nish no data in regard to the apostles of Jesus in addition to what 
is mentioned incidentally in the Narrative of Luke concern- 
ing Peter, John, (Acts 8: 14.) the two James, (Acts 12: 2, 17: 
15. 13: 21,18.) Traditions in reference to most of them are 
current — some of considerable antiquity, (Huseb. H. E. 3, 
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1.) (8. the Acta Apost. apocrypha, which are generally ascri- 
bed to one Abdias, in Fubric. cod. apocryph. 1. 402. fol., and 
W. Cave antiquitates apostol. s. above, likewise Peronii Vitae 
Apostol. Par. 1557. 16. and 6. Fref. 1744. 8.), they must be 
very carefully sified as they are partly contradictory — their 
gradual growth can in many instances be traced. This much 
is evident, after thorough examination, that James subsequent- 
ly to the execution of the Elder James, (Acts 12: 2.) remain- 
ed generally in Jerusalem and was regarded as the head of 
the Church, (Acts 12: 17.) and the director of the apostolic 
affairs, (Acts 15: 13. 21: 18. Gal. 2: 9.), Peter traveled prin- 
cipally as a Missionary amongst the Jews, (anéoronos ras nepero- 
prs Gal. 2: 8.) John finally, (the three are called oriac of the 
Church Gal. 2: 9.) sought, from Ephesus as a middle-point, to 
diffuse the affectionate, practical character of Christianity, 
which was even then endangered by gnostic tendencies, and 
to train pupils in the same spirit. The labors of these apostles 
is not to be considered small, but it must always appear singu- 
lar, that so little was done by the immediate apostles, and that 
their services were commemorated, even in the first century, in 
not very trust-worthy traditions. 

The choice of Jesus might easily appear to have been un- 
fortunate, and particularly as Judas was one of the chosen. 
But it should not be lost sight of, that it was in many respects 
important for Christ, to gather around him at an early period, 
a select few, that is, when an extensive selection could not be 
made, (Matth. 9: 37. fol.) that Christ could only look to intel- 
lectual and moral capacity, and that the result of the train- 
ing (particularly in the turn which christian affairs took under 
Paul,) did not depend entirely upon him, and could not cer- 
tainly be foreseen without omniscience, (which is not ascribed 
to him in John 2: 25.) Men of diversified individuality (F- 
Q. Gregorii diss. Il de temperamentis scriptorum N. T. Lips. 
1710. 4. comp. Hase Leb. J. 112 fol.), partly of very marked 
character, he selected (Neander’s Life of J..223. fol.) and he 
hardly thought that they would all be adapted to their great 
calling: the planting of the Chnrch in Palestine and the 
neighborhood is doubtless their work and praise. In addition 
see the separate articles on the labors of the Apostles, but (in 
the New T’.) Neander’s Gesch. d, Pflanz. u. Leitung d. christ. 
Kirche durch die Apostel. Hamb. (1832. ff.) 3 Aufl. 1841. 2 
Bde. 8.” 

We omit the Notes on this article one of which on the pen- 
tecostal manifestation, particularly the speaking with tongues, 
we consider decidedly objectionable — because expressing 
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views which conflict with the highest reverence for inspired 
documents. There are statements too in what has been trans- 
lated which are any thing but sound, and particularly what is 
“said in regard to the Omniscience of Christ. Whatever may 
be the Exegesis of the passage referred to (John 2: 24.) and 
it ~ sup explicit enough, the Omniscience of Christ will 
neither admit of denial nor evasion. We recommend the 
work, but at the same time must express our regret, that it 
comes to us with so much that neither accords with the older 
orthodoxy, nor is reconcileable with right views of the Re- 
deemer and the inspired Scriptures. K. 


ARTICLE IX. 


RUDELBACH AND GUERICKE’S JOURNAL. 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Lutherische Theologie u. Kir- 
che, herausgegeben von Dr. A. G. Rudelbach zu Copenha- 
genund Dr. H. E. F. Guericke zu Halle. Zehnter Jahr- 
gang, 1849. Erstes Quartalheft. Leipag, Dirffling und 


Francke. (Journal for the Lutheran Church and its Theol- 
ogy in general, edited by Dr. A. G. Rudelbach at Copen- 
hagen and Dr. H. E. F. Guericke at Halle. Vol. 10. 
No. 1.] 


Tuts is the first number of this periodical, which has now 
commenced its tenth volume, that we have had an opportunity 
of examining. ‘Taking this as a specimen, we hesitate not to 
say that its spirit and contents fully meet the high expectations 
which we were led to form of its character from the manner in 
which we found it quoted and referred to in the current church 
literature of Germany. Expecting to present our readers with 
occasional translations from this able representative of Luther- 
anism in the land of its birth, we take this opportunity of giv- 
ing them some information in regard to'it, which seems the 
more called for as, like a large part of the recent theology of 
revived Lutheranism, it has hitherto, for reasons that might 
very easily be given, attracted no attention in this country. 

The editors of this work, Drs. Rudelbach and Guericke, are 
two of the most remarkable men and among the ablest scho- 
lars of that land of scholars, Germany. Foremost among those 
who have aided in the revival of religion against the withering 
blight of infidelity, which, under the names of rationalism and 
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philosophy, had spread itself over all western Europe, and Ger- 
many especially, they did not stop there, but “‘contended eara- 
estly for the” whole of that “faith which” had, as they be- 
lieved, been “delivered to the saints,” not only in the ea 
the Apostles but no less in that of the Reformers. They there- 
fore felt no sympathy with that system of indifference which, 
under the name of “ union” and “the Evangelical church,” 
the late king of Prussia undertook to dictate to his subjects, 
and which whilst it professed equal reverence for the symbols 
of both the Lutheran and the Reformed church, practically set 
them all aside. Against this Rudelbach first raised his voice 
in his masterly and fearless work entitled, “Reformation, Lu- 
therthum u. Union,” [The Reformation, Lutheranism and the 
Union] in which with a learning as profound as his logic is 
irresistible, he developes the original and proper principles of 
the Zuinglian and Calvinistic systems (which he identifies) 
and the Lutheran, shows how one diverges from and is incom- 
patible with the other, and thus overturns from its very found, 
ation, in the supposed ultimate identity of the two forms of 
faith, the. king of Prussia’s cherished scheme of union. Dr. 
Rudelbach’s writings are numerous, but that just referred to is 
the only one which it has been our good fortune to obtain. 
Although opposing in the decided manner just mentioned the 
favorite policy of the government under which, we believe, he 
was then living, which was, at the time, almost an unpardon- 
able sin against most of the governments of Germany, where 
the reins of authority were drawn so tight (we have seen their 
snapping in our day), his acknowledged abilities have given 
him the highest stations in the church. From the position of a 
superintendent in Saxony, if our memory serves us, he was 
called, several years since, to a similar post in Denmark where 
he now resides, and where we hope his labors may long be 
blessed to the edification of the church. 

We cannot better describe Dr. Guericke’s character, or give 
a better ideavof his position than we find in the following ex- 
tract from a notice of his latest work, his “Christian Archae- 
ology,” ( Christliche Archdiologie ) contained in the No. of thé 
Journal which we are now noticing, from the pen of his friend 
and colleague,.Rudelbach: “It is an especial good fortune in 
which our Evangelical Lutheran church which is again rais- 
ing itself from the dust, can rejoice, that it has from the first 
never had a deficiency of learned builders, and that, by God’s 
help, they do not grow weary. For it is the decided opinion 
of our church, in the first place, that the saints should be well 
prepared, in all respects, for the work of the ministry—and 
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how important for this preparation is true theology! Then 
again, how important is it that the manuals and text-books of 
theological instruction not only present their topics, no matter 
how, but that they do this with an eye open to the glory of the 
charch, with deep love for her of whom . Luther says: “She 
hath my heart enraptur’d.”” We have thus briefly indicated 
Guericke’s position as a Lutheran theologian, and his vocation 
as a cultivator of science. When he made his first appear- 
ance in his “ History of the Catechetical School of BS sr 
dria,” (Historia scholae catecheticae Alerandrinae) (1824~ 
5), we all immediately saw what fruits for the church were 
promised by a spring thus germinating and blossoming (which 
was not less evident, in a more practical direction, in his “Life 
of A. H. Francke,”’ 1827.) Like all the rest of us, he has 
had a summer teeming with tempests—he has fought as a sol- 
dier, labored as a man of science, and gathered his palms in 
both fields. For we do not assert too much in saying, that 
the series of his Introductory writings, even down to his “His- 
torico—critical Introduction to the New Testament,” display 
a scientific depth and research, and a polemical skill which in- 
crease with every step and with every blow of his opponent, 
such as are seldom to be found united. And who can fail to 
perceive in his “ Manual of church-history,” (of which the 
sixth edition is now before us), a heart breathing love to the 
church, and the unchangeable fidelity of a confessor, but, on 
the other hand, also, great scientific command of his subject, 
sagacity in the discovery of every trait of life, keen and yet 
really mild judgement of others? .... And who has not per- 
ceived in his “General christian Symbolicism,” even after the 
labors of Marheinecke, Winer, and others, a gigantic stride 
towards the scientific organization and exhibition of the whole 
of the matter belonging to this department? .... Amid all 
this .... the church of the country where he was laboring 
twined for him no wreath of gratitude or of approval, but pre- 
pared for him only the pointed thorns of neglect and of perse- 
cution. ....— We thus speak and give this testimony, not as 
though others did not know this as well as we, and doubtless 
they might express it better—but, in the first place, the church 
may not be a silent spectator of the contests and labors of her 
sons—she, who has equipped them and placed them upon the 
field of battle, she also must give her testimony to her war- 


riors and laborers, —and° then, in the second place, it isour”  * 


business to notice this work (the Christian Archiology) which 
is the ripest and most mature fruit of the author’s literary la- 
bors.” —Thus far Rudelbach in regard to his friend and col- 
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league. We shall only add here, that Guericke continues to 
occupy the post, which he has long filled, of Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Halle. 

These two gentlemen are assisted by a large body of able 
contributors in almost every department of Theology and the 
connected sciences, such as Delitsch, Caspari, Pistorius, Bes- 
ser, and others. This Review &ppears to be conducted in a 
very systematic manner. The first part is occupied by Essays 
or extended discussions of important points in theology, church 
government, church history, &c., and the second part is de- 
voted to notices of new publications, which are longer or 
shorter according to the nature of the subject involved. Per- 
haps we cannot give a better idea of the work than by stating 
the contents of the No. now before us. There are only three 
Essays in it. The first is a very short one by Miinchmeyer, 
Pastor in Lamspringe, on “ T'he government of the church by 
Princes,” from which, and from various other quarters, we are 
happy to perceive that the church in Germany has become 
fully awake to the evils of the connection of church and state, 
and has deliberately made up her mind to dissolve it. The 
second Article covers some sixty pages, and is by EL. Huschke, 
who discusses this proposition, that “ The word and sacra- 
ments are the factors of the church.” The third is of about 
the same length and from the pen of Th. F. Karrer, Pastor 
at Oettingen. The subject is “ Te Ministerial office,” in a 
letter to a friend, written in a most interesting and masterly 
manner.—The second part, which is under the general head 
of “ Universal Bibliography of the latest theological literature 
of Germany,’’ contains notices of about ¢hirty different works, 
all of which have, we believe, been published within the last 
two years, most of them in 1848. Some of these notices are 
very brief, others of considerable length ; for example, that of 
Thiersch’s “Lectures upon Catholicism and Protestantism,” 
by Rudelbach, which occupies fifteen closely printed pages, 
Svo. These notices are of great interest and value to all who 
would keep themselves informed in regard to the current theo- 
logical literature of Germany. R. 
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ARTICLE X. 


HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN OF LUTHER, ACCORDING TO 
THE ORIGINAL METRES. 


By William M. Reynolds. 


A version of “‘Es spricht der unweisen mund wol.” 
(The 14th Psalm.) 


Though fools in words may boldly say : 
“iw Goa we are ret 3 weed 
Yet unbelief their hearts doth sway, 
Deeds prove them base deceivers ; 
Corrupt, averse to all that ’s right, 
And hateful in Jehovah’s sight, 
Nene doeth good before Him. 


The Lord himself from heav’n look’d down, 
The sons of men beholding, 
Prepar’d his faithful ones to crown, 
In arms of love enfoldin 
Those who his heavenly wisdom sought, 
And what His word directed wrought, 
Still in his fear abiding. 


“None walketh in the narrow way, 
All have from God departed ; 

Impure is all they think and say, 
Not one is single hearted ; 

Not one is there that doeth good, 

Tho’ many would be understood 
As serving God uprightly. 


How long shall I no knowledge take 
Of these most vile transgressors, 
Who mischief all their business make, 
And are my saints’ oppressors ? 
Who never place their trust in me, 
Will uot to God for succor flee, 
Will be their own protectors ? 


Thus doth their heart no quiet know, 
They.are in terror ever; 
But to my people I will show 
My love that faileth never. 
Despise not ye my humble poor 
Who have a refuge ever sure 
In me their God forever.” 


O! when in Zion shall appear, 
For Israel salvation ? 
God will his people’s cry then hear 
And free our captive nation. 
Thisewill He do thro’ His own Son, 
Then Jacob’s joy shall be begun, 
And Israel shall triumph. 
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No. 4. <A version of “Jesus Christus unser Heiland.” 
(The Hymn of Sr. Joun Huss, improved.*) 


Lord Jesus Christ! to thee we pray ; 
From us thou turn’st God’s wrath away ; 
Thine agony and bitter death 

Redeem us from eternal wrath. 


. That-we may never this forget, 
Thy body for our food is set ; 
And in the wine thou giv’st thy blood, 
To cleanse our souls, a sacred flood. 


Let none, impenitent and bold, 

This sacred feast profanely hold : 
He who unworthy sitteth there 
Shall sink to death and dark despair. 


But praise the Father by whose love 
The Son descended from above, 
Became the bread of life to thee 
And bore thy sins upon the tree. 


5 wre Ba this thou must believe ; 
That here the sick their food receive, 
Which heals them from the wounds of sin, 
Creating heav’nly health within. 


. Such grace and mercy must be sought 
By those whom sorrow long hath taught ; 
If anguish ne’er thy heart hath rent 
Be not thy knee there vainly bert. 


Our Savior saith : Come unto me, 

Ye who now feel ha poverty : 

My mercy I will freely give, 

Your anguish’d conscience I'll relieve. 


Could’st thou unaided this obtain, 
Then have I shed my blood in vain ; 
This feast was vainly spread for thee 
If thou require no food from me. 


If in thy heart this faith doth rest, 
Which thou hast here in words confess’d, 
A welcome guest thou here shalt be, 
And Christ himself shall banquet thee. 


But fruits must still thy faith neonve : 
Thy neighbor thou must truly love ; 
That love let him from thee receive, 
Which here to thee thy God doth give. 
* Thus hywn of Luther is an imifation rather than a translation of Muss’ Latin hymn com- 
mencing, “Jesus Christus nostra salus,’” Wea 
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Paul Gerhardt : 


ARTICLE XI. 


PAUL GERHARDT: 
A ballad, from the German of Schmidt of Lisbeck. 


{Paut GerHarpt, who stands at the head of the little less than inspired 
array of German writers of hymns, who have glorified God and animated the 
devotions of his people, not only throughout the two centuries during which 
they wrote, but even down to the present day — and will, if we err not, con- 
tinue to do so to the end of time—Paul Gerhardt was born at Grafenhainchen 
in the year 1606. In 1657 he became Deacon, or third minister, of St Nicho- 
las’ church in Berlin. “After the transition of John Sigismund to the Re- 
formed church,” says Guericke, ne IIL. 371-2.) “there was no end 
to the collisions between the Reformed he favored and the Lutherans 
who were harrassed in various ways, especially in Berlin. The administra- 
tion of Frederick William the Great, by the partiality which it manifested for 
the Reformed of Berlin in the transactions connected with Exorcism, etc. and 
its harshness towards the Lutherans, vated matters still more, and the 
Elector, under the influence of his Re ed chaplain, Stosch, who subse- 
quently became the chief Court-preacher (Oberho iger), endeavored to 
suppress the complaints of the Lutheran preachers by various Edicts which 
aimed if not at union, yet at toleration based upon indifferentism. To these 
Edicts he demanded the subscription of the ministers. Such a subscription 
(Revers) contained the  P aery on the of a Lutheran minister, to 

ursue a christian course of conduct towards the Reformed, to approve of the 
formed doctrines, to make no more appeals to the Formula Concordiz, 


and —7 to obey all the Electoral edicts touching matters of faith.” Not 


only was the whole body of ministers thus insulted, but Lutheran preaching 
was thus completely fettered. All who refused this subscription were de- 
ed. In 1665, two of Gerbardt’s colleagues, the Archdeacon Reinhart (of 
Halle) and the aged Provost Lilius, refused to subscribe, and were deposed ; 
the repeated intercession of the Estates in their behalf was vain. Lilius, 
however, in 1666, having made explanations, was restored, but soon died, 
amid deep anguish of conscience and penitent self-condemnation ; Reinhart 
died in exile in 1669, at Leipsic, where he became Superintendent. After 
the restoration of Lilius subscription was demanded of hardt ; this he re- 
fused, and was “removed” from his office in February 1666. All Berlin 
made application to the Elector on his behalf, sending deputations even to 
Cleves, where the Elector was then staying —-but allin vain. It was only 
after the petition of the Estates presented in the same year (1666) that the 
Elector became somewhat milder, and, in 1667, upon the intercession of his 
wife, the amiable Electress, Louisa Henrietta, daughter of the Prince of Or- 
ange, [authoress of the impressive hymn “Jesus meine Zuversicht,” also of 
«Ich will von meiner Missethat,” &c.] — the year that the pious Princess died 
—he restored Gerhardt,— but with the intimation of the Elector’s assurance, 
that “he would henceforth, even without subscription, act tn accordance with the 
Electoral Edict which he had not before rightly understood.” Gerbardt’s con- 
science did not allow him to resume the full discharge of his duties under this 
crippling quasi-condition, which bound his heart at least, if not his hand, 
oul prevented a full and free declaration of his sentiments as a Lutheran, in 
opposition to every error, even if it were protected by the Elector himself. 
e temporarily resumed the discharge of his official duties, but at the same 
time declared to the Elector his conviction of the incompatibility of the elec- 
toral Edicts which bound the free word of God with the Formula Concordiz. 
The Elector, instead of replying in such a way as to relieve his conscience 
by annulling the Edicts, and declaring the Lutheran ministers free to preach 
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Ballad. 

as they pleased, repeated’ urged the to proceed to a new eleetion, if 
Ger. 4 still had eeeple in the uti a at last, after vainly waiting, 
recommended a new Deacon to it.” having remained a year in Berlin 
without any official station, but supported by the voluntary contributions of 
the people who were devoted to hii, his wife having deceased in March 
1668, he went, in September of the same year to Lubben, where he was reg- 
ularly settled in 1669, having been invited thither by Duke Christian of Saxe- 
Mersenburg, a year before. The history of those transactions (like many 
other acts of despotism) is involved in considerable obscurity. Paul Ger- 
hardt has become the subject of various a, traditions, one of which 
Schmidt of Lubeck has embodied in the following ballad, which we are sorry 
that our translation does not more we reproduce —the original metre 
has rather too many double rhymes for our less melodious English — yet we 
thought its form as well as its substance worth preserving.] R 


O’er Brandenburg was ruling 

Th’ Elector once so fam’d : 

Then love’s first glow was cooling, * 

A novel faith proclaim’d: 

Laws, stern and unrelenting, 

God’s truth to preach preventing, 
Were publish’d far and near. 

But can they ever fetter, 

Or make their base abettor 
That minstrel void of earthly fear? 


He stood before the altar, 
A star on Zion’s sky, 
. And he will never falter 
To lift his voice on high : 
*‘Faint not and be not Fearful, 
Firm be your faith, and cheerful 
In Him who works his will! 
Though heav’n itself be shaken, 
Earth’s props away be taken, 
A safe stronghold our God is still!” 


Th’ Elector sent and bid him ; 

Before the prince he came ; 
And thus the tyrant chid him, 
While glow’d his eye like flame: 
“The self-will’d, idle prater, 
Who, to our laws a traitor, 

Resists what we command, 
Shall lose his rank and station, 
Incur our indignation, 

And, exil’d, forthwith leave our land.” 


The old man calmly answer’d, 

«O prince, ’t is meet for me, 

The meanest of God’s servants, 

To bow to thy decree. 

But, when God’s word I’m teaching, 

What else should I be preaching 
Than what that word contains? 

His will is just forever, 

I’ll murmur at it never.” 
His answer this, unchang’d, remains. 


Then to his home returning 
He soothes all sorrow there. 
His staff and bible only 
As his he thence may bear ; 





Paul Gerhardt. 


One child the pale wife claspeth 

To her breast, the other graspeth, 
Convulsive, by the hand— 

Thus o’er their threshold passing, 

To heav’n their glances —s 
They, joyful, leave their native land. 


Who in that distant valley, 

As weary pilgrims go, 

Whilst on fav pleins « wide surface 

The sunbeams fiercely glow? 

In steadfast faith they wander, 

As though were blooming yonder 
An earthly paradise. 

And when the day was ended 

A forest hut extended 
Its rest, in humble guise. 


Behold the gentle slumbers 
Of the children on the floor ! 
But the mother’s heart with sorrow 
At length thus runneth o’er— 
Who, in the stranger’s city, 
Will look with love and pity 
Upon these helpless ones ? 
Who will be their defender ? 
For bread, men often tender 
Poor, starving children stones.” 


The pious poet smileth : 

“They ’re in the hands of God!” 
Faith’s palms give joy and courage 
To those o’er whom they nod ; 
And where their verdure gloweth 
Cool water ever floweth 

In happiness along. 
Forth from the hut he springeth, 
And speedily he bringeth 

Sure consolation’s golden song : 


“Commit thy ways’ direction, 
And all that grieves thy soul, 
To Him whose sure protection, 
Doth heav’n itself control.” * 
Then ev’ry fear and sorrow, 
All caring for to-morrow, 
Is lifted from their breasts ; 
The song hath not yet ended, 
When on them hath descended 
That peace which on God’s children rests 


Their vows ascend in silence 
Beneath the silent night, 
Whilst o’er the groves and meadows 
Is spread the starry light ; 
They vow, tho’ floods sweep o’er them, 
Destruction yawn before them, 





* The first four lines of Gerhardt’s celebrated hymn— 
“Befich! du deine Wege,”’ 
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For aye to trust in God. 
And scarce their vow had ended, 
And heavenward ascended, 

When at the door their suceor stood. 


For on the sand already 

A horse’s tramp is heard, 

And from the Saxon country 

Its rider brings this word : 

«“O minstrel, peace and greeting ! 

This is a happy meeting— 
Prince Christian bids thee hail ; 

He will the faithful martyr, 

Who would not God’s truth barter, 
As God’s true servant honor well. 


Thee hath the prince seleeted, 

A happy flock to feed, 

And threefold shall his favors 

Thy losses here exceed. 

Come then! Gray morn descendeth, 

And here thy sorrow endeth, 
God doth thy trials close ! 

The boun:l’ries stand inviting ; 

Ere stars night’s sky are lighting 
Thou shalt in thy new home repose.” 


ARTICLE XII. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—Germany. 


Guericke’s Church History.—We are glad to see by an an- 
nouncement in the first No. for the current year of the “ Zeit- 
schrift fiir Lutherische Theologie u. Kirche,” that Dr. Guericke 
has in press the seventh edition of his admirable Church His- 
tory. As a manual for the student and a book of reference 
for the general reader we know of no work in any language, 
of either ancient or modern times, which can at all compare 
with this compend of Church-history. Although the style is 
none of the smoothest, and rather too involved for those not 
perfectly familiar with the German, it is so accurate and mi- 
nute, so clear and condensed in its statement of facts, and so 
decidedly orthodox and evangelical in its doctrinal stand-point, 
that it gives exactly what the student and general reader wants, 
in a book of the kind. We are, therefore, rejoiced to see a 
translation of this announced as one of the works which will 
shortly be published as a part of the series of “ Bohn’s Stan- 
dard Library” of the best English and Foreign Authors, 
which is now in the course of publication in London. 


Vor. I. No. 2. 40 
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Harless’ Sermons. Wesee the third volume of this disting- 
uished author’s sermons announced as coming from the press. 
Although we have seen but a few extracts from his discourses 
we take it for granted, from the avidity with which they seem 
to be read (they are all published within a few days after their 
delivery), and the deep impression which he makes upon the 
multitudes who crowd his church, that Dr. Harless stands at 
the very head of the present oon orators of Germany. The 
career of Harless is perhaps the most interesting, and his posi- 
tion one of the best defined and most commanding among 
the theologians of Germany. As a theologian he has no su- 
perior in our day. His “Commentary upon the Ephesians” 
was admitted (until that of Stier appeared, and we greatly 
doubt whether this will change the state of the case), to stand 
in the very front rank of works of that class. His work on 
“Christian Ethics” likewise sustains a high character, and 
his Journal the “Zeitschrift fiir Protestantismus u. Kirche,” 
yields to no other in the ability with which it is conducted. 
Dr. Harless was formerly Professor in the University of Er- 
langen, in Bavaria, but now occupies the same position at 
Leipzig and is also preacher at St. Nicholas’ Church in that 
city. His evangelical and pointed preaching there, of course, 
gives but little satisfaction to the rationalistic party by which 
both the University and city of Leipsic have so long been 
swayed, and they would fain have got rid of him long since, 
but are at a loss how to do it with any decency. The ser- 
mons to which we have reference appear under the title, 
“Die Sonntagsweihe—Predigten gehalten von Dr. G. C. Har- 
less, Consistorialrath,” u. s. f., that is, “Sunday consecrated- 
Sermons delivered by Dr. G. C, Harless,” &c. &c. They are 
published by Teubner, in Leipzig, at 1 Thaler a volume— 
each volume containing twenty sermons. We shall, perhaps, 
say more about them when we get the copy for which we 
some time since sent, but which failed to come to hand in 
due season. 


Rudelbach’s Christian Biography. Déorfling and Franke 
in Leipzig announce the publication of a new work from Dr. 
Rudelbach, under the title of “Christiche Biographie,” &c. 
that is, “Christian Biography: Lives of the witnesses of the 
christian church, as fragments of its history. No. 1. Cyprian.” 
“The work,” we are told in the advertisement, “is designed 
to take an intermediate position between historical monograms 
and the ordinary developements of church history. The 
sketches are to follow each other in chronological order, but 
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with a regular interchange of the three periods of christian anti- 
quity, the middle ages, and the period since the Reformation.” 
Although the fruit of ripe scholarship, this work is, of course, 
designed for popular use. The price of each No. will be reg- 
ulated by its size, but will be low, that of the first being only 
12 Ngr. (374 cts.). 


German Booksellers’ Semi-annual Catalogue.—'The polite- 
ness of Mr. R. Garrigue, of N. York, again furnishes us with 
the German Booksellers’ Catalogue of “Books, Periodicals, &c. 
published in Germany from January Ist to June 30th, 1849.” 
pp. 264. In theology, authorship appears to begin to flow 
very steadily in its old channels, with, perhaps, a more decided 
preponderance of what is orthodox and evangelical. The 
Lutheran element, especially, appears to be moving itself with 
great vigor. Thus we find not only the continuation of such 
great works as de Valenti’s Dogmatik the publication of the 
fifth volume of which (being an Introduction to the whole) 
is here announced, and Jrmischer’s new and complete edition 
of Luther’s works in German and Latin, of the former of 
which the fortieth part (being the “Exposition of the 5th, 6th 
and 7th chaps. of St. Matthew,”’) now makes its appearance, 
and of the latter the 20th (being the conclusion of the “Com- 
mentary on the XV Psalms of Degrees); and vol. XV. of 
Bretschneider’s complete edition of Melancthon’s works, but a 
large number of less elaborate and extensive, but not less effec- 
tive works, such as Uhlhorn’s “ Libri Symbolici;” a Prize Es- 
say published at Gdttengen, “in which the legitimate use, 
moral obligation, moral character, grounds and reasons of Sym- 
bolical Books, especially of those which have been received in 
the Lutheran church, are set forth;” “Die Augsburgische 
Confession,” &c. that is, “'The Augsburg Confession, new 
edition, for the instruction and encouragement of all who will 
be and remain Evangelical-Lutheran Christians,” second edi- 
tion; “The Evangelical-Lutheran church ;” Nos. 1 to 10. 1. 
“Why do we profess to belong to the Evangelical Lutheran 
church?” 3. “Open declaration of a layman against Union” 
&c. 4. “The Augsburg Confession, the apple of the eye of 
the Lutheran church and a thorn in the eye of its enemies.” 
Lihe’s “Bavarian General Synod of 1849, and the Lutheran 
Confession ;” with many others of the same sort.—In general 
theology, we see that Neander’s “Life of St. John Chrysos- 
tom” has reached a third edition, and the same illustrious au- 
thor has also published a “Commentary on the Epis. tothe 
Philippians,” intended to be for popular and practical,use. 
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Tholuck has also published a volume of sermons on “The 
latest commotions of the times,” which has already reached 
a second edition. (We are happy to state inthis connection 
that Dr. Tholuck, in a letter lately addressed to Dr. Barnas 
Sears of this country, avows himself to have renounced the 
views which, as is well known, he formerly entertained, in fa- 
vor of final restorationism, he declares himself to have been 
led to his present convictions by the consideration of our Lotd’s 
declaration relative to the sin against the Holy Ghost.)—Dr. 
Gieseler hag also brought out the second vol. of the fourth 
edition of hig “Manual of Church-history,” (Handbuch der 
Kirchengeschichte ). There is also a German edition of 
Cureton’s “Corpus Ignatianum, or complete collection of the 
Ignatian epistles, genuine, interpolated, and spurious,” &c. 
ggg from the London edition. Berlin: Asher and Co. 
thle. 


od 


ARTICLE XIII. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Mercersburg Review, Nos.1-V. This Review which 
is published every two months has reached its filth (Sept.) No. 
Professing to “be the organ of the so-styled “Mercersburg” sys- 
tem,” it has most faithfully and vigorously fulfilled that mission. 
Indeed it could not well do otherwise, for the great mass of its ar- 
ticles are from the prolific and pungent pen of Dr. Nevin himself, 
the distinguished head and fonder of that schoo! in theology. 
Whatever difference of opinion there may be in regard to the value 
of Dr. N’s. opinions, or the soundness of his theology, there can 
be none in reference to his high talents, his profound learning, and 
his deep earnestness and thorough conviction of the truth and im- 
portance of the principles which he advocates. What Dr. N’s. 
views are, or what is the estimate which we form of them this is 
not the place to state, but those who wish to see them discussed 
in all their bearings and relations can do so by consulting the Mer- 
cersburg Review. The September No. contains two pregnant arti- 
cles of this kind, the one upon “ The Sect System,” covering some 
twenty-five pp. but not yet completed,-the other very brief but not 
less explicit, in answer to the question “ What is historical Devel- 
opement?”—We should do injustice to our own feelings did we 
not here acknowledge the liberal notice taken of our Journal (The 
Evangelical Review) in another article in this same (Sept.) No. un- 
der the heading of “The Lutheran Confession.” Whilst conscious 
that we do not, individually, at least, deserve the high compliment 
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there paid us, we shall yet, within our humble sphere, endeavor to 
fulfil the mission.so clearly pointed out for us, not only by Dr. N. 
but by the nature of the case and the name which we bear. At the 
same time, justice both to Dr. N. and to ourselves requires us to 
define our mutual position which we cannot do better, so far as he 
is concerned, than in his own language. After having, at the close 
of his congratulations upon the appearance of the Review, said, 
“We are glad that Lutheranism has found an organ, afler so long.a 
time, to plead its cause before the American church; and we are 
glad it has found an organ which promises to plead this caus¢ 80, 
ably and so well,” he proceeds to answer the question so natal 

in this age of professed liberality, and of precall bigotry, “Are: 

(of Mercersburg) then Lutheran?” by saying, with his eharacter- 
istic frankness, “Just as little as we have become Roman. As we 
stand in the bosom, externally, of the Reformed church, we find in 
it, also, the only satisfactory resting place, at present, for our faith.” 
So too must we say, (and we say it with the highest respect for 
Dr. Nevin personally, and for the German Reformed church gen- 
erally) we do not sympathize with his peculiar views, nor occupy 
his position, because we are neither Zuinglian nor Calvinistic, nor 
any thing between the two, but simply Lutheran in our apprehen- | 
sion of the whole evangelical system. 


2. Prof. Schaff’s Kirchenfreund. Vols. I—II. This Monthly 
Magazine which Prof. Schaff of Mercersburg conducts with equal 
ability and spirit, has now nearly reached. the close of its second 
year, with, as we are pleased to hear, a fair prospect of its continu- 
ance. It is, as it professes to be, an “organ for the common inter- 
ests of the American German church,” which it represents, in gen- 
eral, with great impartiality. We are sorry to see an exception to 
this in the last (October) No. where a writer on “The Evangelical 
Association of the West,” makes a rather violent attack (under the 
form of a defense) against his Lutheran brethren of the Missouri 
Synod. It is true the Editor declines responsibility for this article, 
but we think it would have been more consistent with his irenical 
position to have declined the article itself, or at best so much of it 
as is polemical against “a common interest.” Suill, we are decidedly 
of opinion that our German cotemporary improves with age. The 
Editor’s articles, especially, are always marked with great ability, 
as instances of which we would particularly refer to those upon 
American and upon Geveral Church-history. The communications 
of many of his correspondents, especially those which treat of the 
condition of the Germans in the west, and of the political and reli+ 
gious state of Germany, are highly interesting. An article in the 
last September No. on “The German and Swiss colonies in Russia” 
contains a great deal of interesting information upon that subject. 
If the German churches will unite in the support of this periodical 
we have no doubt of their ability to sustain it, and if more of our 
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ministers who have the ability to write would doo, it would not 
only bea relief to the laborious Editor, butywould add greatly to 
the value of the work. We must also thank our worthy cotempo- 
rary for his kind notice of our incipient efforts. . 


3. Sermons delivered in the Chapel of Brown University by Fran- 
cis Wayland, President of the University. 2nd Edition. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1849. FS 
These University sermons, the distinguished author tells usyin « 

his Preface, “were delivered in the College chapel on Sabbath after- 

noons, before the officers and studentsof Brown University—-Writ- 
ten during a period of four years, in preparing them for the press, 
they have been so arranged as to fotm something like a series of 
discourses on what I suppose ta be the most important doctrines 
of the Gospel. — It is the design fo present a plain exhibition of 
the way of salvation by Christ.” Dr. Wayland has long been be- 
fore the public as one of our most popular writers in various de- 
partments of yee ae morals. His style is easy and fluent and 
rich in illustration, though fet remarkable for great depth or logical 
acumen. The sermons before us will add nothing to his high re- 
putation, though they exhibit his character very favorably as a se- 
rious christian of the liberal school of Robt. Hall. Thewolume 
contains twenty-one sermons upon some of the most important 
doctrines and duties of the Gospel, and is got up in the elegant 


style that characterizes the publications of Messrs. Gould, Kendall, 
& Lincoln. 


4. Proverbs for the People: or Illustrations of Practical’ Godli- 
ness drawn from the Book of Wisdom, By E. L. Magoon, Author 
of “The Orators of the American Revolution.” Bostop: Gould, 
Kendall, & Lincoln. 1849. pp. 272. 12mo. ‘_ 

This is another book, got up in the same tasteful style, by Messrs. 
Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. ‘The writer is rather a young author, 
and this is the first of his efforts which we have had an opportunity 
of perusing though we saw his “Orators of the Am. Revolution” 
very favorably noticed when it first made its appearance. The 
work before us is a series of Lectures on select passages from the 
book of Proverbs, in which, as the author informs us in his Pre- 
face, “an attempt is made to discuss the exalted principles of Chris- 
tian morality i a manner adapted to the comprehension of the 
great mass Of mankind.” For sermons of this kind the Book of 
Proverbs furnishes an exhaustless store-house of texts and of illus- 
trations, and is, at the same time, a complete demonstration that 
such instruction is contemplated by the divine word, for why was 
this Book put into the sacred canon if it is never to be used? Yea 
why is there such a perfect dissection and baring of the human 
heart, and such a complete catalogue of its follies and weaknesses, 
as well as of its deeper sins, and also of the opposite virtues, and 
of that form of holiness of which our blessed Lord was the human 
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impersonation, if this is never to be used, and if those duties‘are " . 
not to be insisted On in all their length and their breadth? « We 
think, therefore, that Mr. Magoon has done well in directing atten- « 
tion to the and hope that the example that he has set of 
minutely analysing moral character and enforcing moral duties will 
be followed by many both in the pulpit and by ress. In the 
_eighteen chapters of which his book is Ps diseusses 

_/ some’very important points of morals, that are too 

*, : 

“6.-Grammar of the Latin cont ae. By Leonhard Schmitz, Ph. 
D. F. R. S. E. Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. Phila- 
delphia: Lea & Blanchard, 4849. (Classical Series.) 

This is another work in the ‘excellent series of Text-books for 
classical schools, to which We have already directed attention. We 
have not yet found tinre to give this book so minute an examina- 
tion as is necessary to speak confidently of its adaptation to the 
important purpose for which it ha been prepared, but so far as we 
have examined it our impressions opt Favorable. Twenty 
years’ use of and labor with “Adams? Dati Grammar,” whilst they 
have naturally rendered us partial to it as an old friend and com- 
panion in adversity, snd whilst they have hitherto brought nothing 
(in English) which we have thought could, with advantage, be sub- 
stituted for it, have also made us acquainted with many defects and 
imperfections in it. Some of these we find supplied in this work 


of Dr. Schmitz. Thus, for instance, we find the fact that Deponent 
verbs have Gerunds and Supines noticed, which Adams and so many 
of his editors have overlooked. The Syntax, also, strikes us as 
much ior to the dry and unconnected system of Rules given 
by wsdl Biglish grammarians, although we be prefer that the 
Rule shiould be presen. that condensed form that it has usually 


taken, and which is so sary to the memory. At the same time 
we entirely approve of Dr. Schmitz’ effort to make the Rules intel- 
ligible and to give the rationale of every thing. With all this, the 
work is remarkably condensed so as to occupy (together witha 
good index) only 318 pp. 12mo. 


6. Q. Curtii Rufi de gestis Alexandri Magni, Regis Macedonum, 
libri qui supersunt VIII. Philadelplfia ; Lea & Blanchard, 1849. 


We are delighted to see this most interesting nt of ancient 
history, the eight surviving books of Q. Curtius™ Ale er the 
Great, made a part of Schmitz and Zumpt’s ries. We 


know of no Roman prose writer more attractive to the young stu- 
dent of the majestic language of the conquerors ‘of the world, 
which is so well adapted to celebrate the exploits of this world- 
conqueror. The introductory matter is written with the care and 
clearness which always characterize these publications, and the 
previous labors of the Editor, Dr. Zumpt, in this direction, are a 
sufficient guaranty that the text is the best with which the public 
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has ever been favored.—The American edition has the neatness and 
cheapness which have hitherto distinguished these publications of 
Messrs. Lea and Blanchard. " 


7. Manual of Ancient Geography and History. By W. Pitz, Prin- 
cipal of the Gymnasium of Diiren. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Edited by the Rev. Kirchever Arnold, M. 4., Rector of 
Lijndon, and late fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Re- 
vised and corrected from the London edition. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: E. S. Appleton, 
164 Chesnut St. 1849. 


This is another valuable school-book and manual for students, 
issued by Messrs. Appleton in the handsome style of their publica- 
tions generally. It is accompanied by an interesting Preface, from 
Prof. Greene, of Brown University, in which the importance and 
proper method of studying History are wellvexhibited, and the 
Notes and additions by Mr. Arnold are such as might be expected 
from so sound a scholar and experienced a teacher. The work it- 
self gives evidence of the usual thoroughness and ripe scholarship 
of Germany. With a good Atlas to accompany it, we have no 
doubt that this will be a very satisfactory introduction to both the 
important subjects, Ancient Geography and History, namely, which 
it is designed to elucidate. 


8: A Com ium of English Literature, chronologically arranged from Sir 
John Mandeville to William Cowper. By Charles D. Cleveland. Philadel- 
phia: E.C. & J. Biddle. 776 pp. 8vo. 


The Public are under obligations to Professor Cleveland for preparing this 
valuable Compendium of English Literature. Designed as a text-book for 
the highest Classes in Schools and for Junior Classes in Colleges, it furnishes 
the student with a knowledge of the best British poets and prose writers, ar- 
ranged in chronological order, to show the progress of the English language. 
It consists of biographical hes of the Authors and Selections from their 
works, with Notes explanatory and illustrative, also directing to the best edi- 
tions of the writers, and to the various criticisms upon them, and to other 
books upon kindred subjects, which may be read with profit. It is long since 
we have encountered a work so interesting in design, and $0 judicious in ar- 
rangement. We have risen from its examination with ction and de- 
light. Prof. Cleveland’s accurate scholarship, patient ind and extensive 
experience give him rare qualifications for the difficult task of compiling 
such a Compendium. The work was much needed, and certain are we, that 
its execution could not have been placed in better hands. The Selections 
are made with excellent taste and uncommon discrimination. The biogra- 

hical sketches, prefixed to the extracts, are judicious, accurate, and elegant- 
y written ; they are well fitted to introduce the pupil to an acquaintance with 
the most finished pe oon of our literature, and will prove a valuable auxili- 
ary in the study of a subject which has been most shamefully neglected in our 
Academies and Colleges. The book deserves to be extensively adopted, and 
we are pleased, that it holds a place in the course of studies in Pennsylvania 
College. We should do injustice to the enterpriait publishers did-we not 
make an allusion to the elegance of the mechanical execution, and remark 
that they have done their part in a style of unusual beauty. 


Erratum. On page 189, lines 15 and 20, for 1848 read 1748. 
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